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John D 


[he word art has a very peculiar mean- 
ing to us to-day. ‘There is something 
occult in the sound. It means something 
very expensive and out of the ordinary: 
for the most part oil paintings with gor- 
The 


to keep up the mystery, and look upon 


geous gold frames. artists combine 
themselves as especially sacred personages, 
inspired from above. In no other profes- 
sion does so much self-approbation accom- 
the 


painter of the most moderate accomplish- 


pany same amount of skill. Every 


ment isa “genius.” ‘Then come the peo- 
ple who are not artists, but are artistic. 
Ihey, too, though not quite so swollen 
with spiritual pride as the artists, are very 
superior persons, very haughty and exclu- 
And 


file, common people, who are either very 


sive. last come the mere rank and 


humble about themselves in their lost con- 
rank 
pride themselves upon their indifference 


dition, or Philistines, who rather 
to art questions. 

Now this distinction between things that 
are artistic and things that are not artistic 
is largely an arbitrary one, as I shall at- 
tempt to show. The distinction between 
artistic people and Philistines is more im- 
aginary than real. Many people who flat- 
ter themselves that they are artistic are 
inerely canting Philistines, and many who 
fancy themselves unresponsive to art are 


only unresponsive to bad art,and have not 
had Opportunity of appreciating the good. 
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N NUMBERS A YEAR 


Art. 


uncan. 


It is more a question of degree than a 


kind. The 


enough, alas, in some cases 


difference in ideal is low 
mere straight- 
ness it may be, and smoothness, degraded 
and uniform color, or poor, mottled color. 
But nobody tries to ignore the esthetic 
side of life altogether. Go into the most 
inartistic house and you will see evidences 
everywhere of taste of a kind—bad taste, 
to but still 


dications that things have been chosen 


be sure, taste; there are in- 


with an eye to something beyond mere 


utility. The walls are calcimined with 


color, or papered with an ornamental de- 
Stove 


all have their chosen shapes and 


sign. and chair, table, rug, and 
china, 
colors. ‘There are even adjuncts which are 
merely decorative: pictures, for example, 
or vases, Or mirrors not intended for use 
but for effect. 

Many artists, on the other hand, who 
paint beautiful pictures are content to live 
in ugly and vulgar homes. They do not 
apply the principles that govern their art 
to the little world about them. ‘Their art 
stops short within the limits of their pic- 
ture frames. 

But let us consider for a moment the 
houses of the people who pride themselves 
on their taste in furnishings,:and what do 
we find there? ‘Too often a medley of ill- 
assorted things: a Persian carpet here and 
a Chinese embroidery there, a little Hindoo 


metal work and a few Japanese things scat- 
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The 


museum of entirely incongruous objects. 


tered about. house, in short, is a 


The owner is satisfied if.tke general tone 


of color is agreeable, and does not seek 


any further unity or fitness in his furnish 
ings. We cannot look upon ourselves as 
civilized in this matter until all these queet 
things are housed in museums and we have 


developed a style of our own—till all our 
belongings have a definite function in 
all 


is the 


lives and fulfill that function, and 


litter is swept aside. A true order 


first condition of the beautiful. Any so 


called beauty that comes from disorder, 


“quaintness,” as it is called, is a beauty 
kind. 


in making a house or a school or a gar 


of a low Che first thing to do 


den beautiful is to tidy it up. In God’s 


world there may be a place for what we, 


not comprehending the whole scheme, 
would call disorder, but in man’s world 
there is no place for it. ‘The forest may be 


houses 


this 


Apparent harmony 


picturesque In sense, but oun 


must not. be. must 


dominate everything there. 
‘To test whether a thing is artistic or not 
we must ask these questions: Does it ful- 


fill its function? Has it appropriate and 


pleasing shape and color? Stools that are 
of no use to sit upon or put one’s feet 


upon; vases that do not hold flowers; chairs 
whose carving hurts the back; drawer han- 
dles that are too ornate to be pleasant to 
Ceilings 


the grasp, are all in bad taste. 


painted with landscapes and fruit are dec- 


orated inappropriately. The tiles around 


the gas stove in the room I occupy are 


ornamented with a realistic grape vine. 
The design is not altogether bad, but one 
feels that it is an uncomfortable place for 
the plant. 

The best of our carpets are imitations 
of oriental designs, the best of our build- 
ings little modified copies of Greek and 
Gothic originals. All the peoples of the past 


had an art of their own which expressed their 
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rticu- 


peculiar aspirations and fitted their | 
lar lives; we decorate our homes with their 
tools and weapons, with objects that served 
their commonest needs and which have no 
true place in our economy. We are satis- 
fied with their leavings when our own furni- 
ture and domestic tools should be sufficient 
for our esthetic as well as utilitarian ends, 


Our designers scramble for the se raps that 


fall from their richly furnished table. We 
are like the crow of the fable, decking our- 
selves with shed peacock plumes and con- 
gratulating ourselves mightily upon our 
fine appearance. 

The early Christians were so poor that 
they could not afford to cut the stones 
to build new churches for themselves, and 
were compelled to fall back upon the ruined 
temples for material; they patched together 
sanctuaries from these fragments of classic 
We are not poor in the sense; 


art. same 


we can afford to get new stones and to cut 
them; we are only poor in soul. We inhabit 
Greek or Byzantine or Gothic houses instead 
of making for ourselves American houses. 
We remain strangers in our own homes. 
The causes of this state of affairs lie deep 
and are bound up with many other ques- 
tions besides the merely artistic one. In 
medizval times the workman was free to 
express his own ideas in his work, subordi- 
nating them, of course, to a general scheme, 
yet happy in contributing his share of spirit- 


] 


ual as well as material significance to the 


‘To-day have an_ aristocracy 


whole. we 
of artistic talent, the architects and de- 
signers, and a slave population of artistic 
nonentities, who merely carry out their be- 
hests. The problem of technical art educa- 
tion is to give these proletaires the franchise 
of art. 

We must use machinery, Morris and 
Ruskin The 


yrogress lies through the factory, slough 
S ? 


notwithstanding. way ol 


of despond though it be, and only faint 


, ie ol 
hearts turn back. We must struggie 
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through, like Christian, to the farther side. 
Mechanical improvement means that the 
necessary work of the world will occupy 
less of our time, and give us leisure for the 
finer part of life. A machine is, after all, 
only a tool. As yet the tools are cum- 
brous, and we are hampered by them, and 
obtain poor results. By and by we may 
hope for better things. We owe much 
already to photography, cor example, and 
all the processes of mechanical reproduc- 
tion bound up with it. 

Our system of eesthetics must undergo a 
change. When the principle of the arch 
came in, the Romans disguised it behind 
a false architrave. The old ideas in art 


died slowly. Roman architecture simu- 


lated Greek for centuries. It was only in 
Byzantium that the arch was completely 
recognized as beautiful as well as useful, 
and was frankly exposed in their finest 
architectural works. Later, with the Gothic 
builders, a ruder and stronger broken arch 
took the place of the round one, and by 
and by it was in turn recognized and con- 
secrated to artistic uses, and in the artists’ 
hands became a lovelier thing yet than any 
former device for the spanning of the wall 
opening. 

‘he girder has exactly the same history. 
[It was first disguised behind stone ma- 
sonry, and is now openly confessed only by 
the most intelligent architects, who are 
wresting from it possibilities for new 
beauty. 

When printing was introduced it imi- 
tated manuscript and only little by little 
asserted its own characteristics. Engraving 
at first imitated pen drawing, and etching 


in turn imitated engraving. So with color 
printing; the first chromos mimicked oil 
painting, even to the texture of the canvas 
and the brush marks. Woven fabrics 
copied hand-sewed tapestries and embroi- 
deries, and so on, and so on. 


In this way the machine has got a bad 
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name and deserves it, deserves it as the 
Roman arch deserved it, and the Gothic 
arch, and the girder. But once let the 
machine frankly declare itself, and let the 
craftsmen be educated to use it properly, 
and we shall have new arts which are not 
imitations of anything else, but must be 
judged upon their own merits. 
Throughout Europe there are signs of 
awakening interest in decorative art, tech- 
nical art, industrial art, arts and crafts, call 
it what you will. Let me block out the 
history of art in the roughest way. You 
know that Europe and Asia have each had 
a sharply marked off art history of their 
own, Asia has all along devoted herself 
to ornament, design, pattern making, a 
subjective art springing straight from and 
expressing the soul, and in no wise con- 
cerned with the representation of things; 
whereas Europe has been objective, her 
eyes directed outward and her art literary 
and narrative. It has been representative 
of objects and events; story-telling has 
been its business, story-telling from the 
anecdote to the most dignified presentation 
Think of the art of Italy and 
France, of Germany and England. 


of history. 


In modern times another art has grown 
up within this literary art. ‘The mind of 
Europe has become scientific in the last 
two hundred years. So we have a scien- 
tific art—-that of the naturalists, of whom 
Zola is perhaps the type in literature, and 
Bastien 


Lepage in painting—holding a 


mirror up to nature and reflecting her 


image without prejudice. Impressionism 
is only a development of naturalism, the 
naturalist mainly occupying himself with 
the surfaces and texture of things, and the 
impressionist with their appearances as 
affected by light and air, the one being as 
truly scientific as the other, and in the 
same meaning of the word. (I must be 
understood as speaking of painting and 
sculpture, for Europe has had, of course, 








purely subjective arts in her early archi- 


tecture and her modern music.) 
And now in these latter days range 
thing has come to pass. Europe has _ be- 


come intensly interested in this purely 
eesthetic art of the East, the art of rhythms 
and tones and colors. Pure beauty is as- 
serting its claims, and pushing the repre- 
We have paint- 
make 


pictures, even to the exclusion of almost ev- 


sentation of things aside. 


ers who think that fine colors hne 


erything else. Art for art’s sake is the cry. 
Whistler discovered Japan and sat at the 
art, 


feet of the Japanese masters. Their 


he tells us, is a matter of the juxtaposi- 
“arrangements” he calls his 
All 
The 


painters, Lavery, Walton, Guthry, 


tion of tints 
pictures built on Japanese models. 
the tide of art sets in this direction. 
Scottish 
are carried along. Hornel and Henry set 
out for Japan, other Scottish and English 
artists to Constantinople and Egypt and 
Morocco, and they bring their Turkey- 
carpet pictures back with them to the ex- 
The Americans are the 


hibitions. going 


same way. Color, quality, tone—these are 
the watchwords, the touchstones by which 
all art must be judged and ranked. 

Now together with this new school of 
picture painting the arts and crafts have 
When Whistler 
studying Japanese prints, Morris was busy 
Morris 


the discovery that our surroundings were 


been growing up. was 


with Persian embroideries. made 
sordid and ugly, and at the same time be 
caine dissatisfied with the art of the studio, 
To 


narrow 


which has no outlet into life. make 


“arrangements” bound within a 


frame did not seem to him to be enough. 


He wanted to “arrange” all our environ- 
ment—to make the home, the city, beau- 
tiful—to transfuse all life with beauty. 


Whistler on the contrary was content to 
enjoy the dainty gardens of Japan, its 
silks, its richly carved and lacquered wood, 
its strange temples, its dances, and its fes- 
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tivals, without making any serious at- 
tempt at translating them into the terms of 
western life and applying them to the uses 


of the western world. 

Morris opened workshops for the pro- 
duction of furniture, printing, stained 
glass, textiles, tapestries, and embroideries, 


Art 
Workers’ Guild, which in its turn gave birth 


He promoted the formation of the 


to the Arts and Crafts Exhibition Society, 
and so the movement grew, spreading ever 
wider and wider. 

After a long period of historical and 
realistic art, in which Nature has beheld het 
very form and feature, and man has pic- 
tured himself in every act of his complex 
material life through the centuries, we 
have in the last thirty years witnessed a 
great revival of sestheticism that has not 
yet reached its full growth but still prom- 
ises immense developments. Of this move- 
ment the “art for art’s sake’’ men are one 
part, and the arts and crafts men the other. 
Ihe first is of the aristocratic type, and is 
for the few. ‘The second is democratic, 
and is for all. 

Fine art is for the wealthy only —the 
furniture of palaces at which the common 
people were allowed only to peep. Since 
medieval times it has never spoken directly 
to the masses of the people. Applied art 
is for all, and finds its way everywhere. 

How vain it isto hang pictures upon our 
walls if we do not attempt to make our own 
We do 
not want our children to be mere connois- 
and dilettanti, little prigs lisping the 


names of Botticelli and Cimabue, but ac- 


lives worthy subjects for pictures! 
seurs 
tors and doers, world shapers, architects ot 


A living 


art must better real conditions and be a di- 


cities and gardeners of the fields. 


rect force in the work-a-day world. Theador- 
ation of the masterpiece, of the Venus di 
Milo and Sistine Madonna is in most cases 
fetichism, a worship of stocks and stones, 
while all the time the neglected Spirit of 
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Art is whispering in our ears as the Muse 
did to t 


to me, 


e Poet, “ ‘Foole,’ savde my Muse 
‘look in thy heart and write.’ ” 
“The soul is progressive, and in every act 
attempts,’ as Emerson has expressed it, 
“the production of a new and fairer whole. 
The artist must employ the symbols in use 
in his day and nation to convey his en- 
True art 
On 


art the wave rises high, in 


larged sense to his fellow-men. 
is never fixed, but always flowing.” 
the stream of 
a Parthenon, and passes on. ‘“ Beauty,”’ 
he continues, ‘‘will not repeat in America 
its history in Greece. It will come as 
always, unannounced, and spring up be- 
tween the feet of brave and earnest men. 
It is in vain that we look for genius to 
reiterate its miracles in the old arts; it 
is its instinct to find beauty and holiness 
in new and necessary facts, in the field and 
roadside, in the shop and mill.” 

“The artist need not cumber himself 
with the conventional nature and culture, 
nor ask what is the mode in Rome or in 


Paris, but that house and weather, and 
manner of living which poverty and the 
fate of birth have made at once so odious 
and so dear, in the log hut of the back- 
woods, or in the narrow lodging where he 
has endured the constraints and seeming 
of a city poverty, will serve as well as any 
other condition as the symbol of a thought 
which pours itself indifferently through 
all.” 

The change from one type Of art to the 
other is tremendous. It involves a com- 
plete change of front; from the negative 
to the positive pole; from the merely 
contemplative and critical attitude to the 
and The art 
only reflects life—the other shapes and 
makes it. 


active constructive. one 
What this means for the happi- 
Art 
must be judged in terms of its usefulness 
to the community. 


hess of all I leave you to imagine. 


It must not be a thing 
apart, but must identify itself with actuali- 
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ties, and fit our material lives as closely as 
soul fits body, so that we have no move- 
ment of one that does not involve a cor- 
We 


must fuse art and life together, ‘that soul 


responding movement of the other. 


and sense way make one music as before.”’ 
This is the hope of the Arts and Crafts 
the 


movement, the inspiring thought at 


core of it, to touch the dullest realities 
with a gleam of the ideal, to transmute 
the matter-of-fact into poesy with a real 
alchemy, bringing back ordered beauty to 
New 
The 


becoming self-ac- 


our disordered and darkened lives. 
ideas are transforming education. 
little inert listeners are 
tive willful beings. ‘They are no longer con- 
sidered as wine skins; to hold the precious 
liquor of knowledge, but as coworkers 
with the teachers toward definite, practical 
ends. Handwork, sloyd, is an established 
fact in the schools; design is coming in. 
Art, as a thing by itself, is a sickly, en- 
closed hothouse plant. Industry, on the 


other hand, without art, is barbarous. 
What is design without manual training ? 
What is manual training without design ? 
Neither can do without the other. Let us 
bring them together (they are already al- 
most at the point of contact), and the 
problem is solved. 

the 


Let it come intelligently. 


into common 


We 
shall have, if we do not look to it, the tire- 


Design is coming 


schools. 


some copying of outworn forms instead of 
appreciation of the spirit—historic orna- 
ment without 


an understanding of the 


causes behind that shaped it. The stu- 
dents will be taught that there are only 
five orders of architecture instead of the 
five thousand that are possible. I spoke 
of the workman as a slave to the architect, 
but the architect himself is often a slave to 
a superannuated convention. His build- 
ings are anachronisms. 

Design is already being taught in the 
schools—design, you will hardly believe it, 
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without reference to its application. Can 


you imagine anything more fatuous than 


} 


ornament that does not ornament any- 


thing ? I heard of school the other day 


in which this was being done. ‘The teacher 
tried to enlist my sympathy, and com- 
plained that the boys could not be in- 
duced to take any real interest in orna- 
mental design. Phey called it ‘“ fancy 
work.” I think they named it rightly. 
Che student can but follow the will-o’-the- 
wisp wanderings of a vagrant fancy—he 
The more sensible 


has no other guide. 


refuse such a mad leader; some may be 
hoodwinked for atime till they are tired 
out ; nobody but a lunatic could go on to 
the end. ‘The teacher in question claimed 
that the making of patterns developed in 
the boy a sense of relation and proportion. 
Relation to what 2? Proportion to what ? 
lo itself. But it has no self to start with 
the beginning must be arbitrary; there 
choice of the first 


is no reason for the 


proportion; there is no center of relation 

and after the beginning has been made 
the next step must be arbitrary too. Sup- 
pose we have made an outline—laid out a 


space—why should we divide it into five 
parts instead of three or seven ? It is ar 
bitrary — it is “ fancy work,’’ and so not 
worth doing. 

have 


Suppose on the other hand we 


something to decorate. It must be some- 
thing that is incomplete, that calls for dec 

oration, either to mask some ugliness, or, 
it may be, only some shortcoming in the 
thing. In the one case it is a corrective 
measure, a patch; in the other it is the 
completion of a projected idea. Noroom 
The 
asks for a 


for fancy here yet. situation domi 


nates the work and definite 


treatment; the circumstances condition the 


work. We have to deal with a room? 


Then we must consider the habits of the 
its size, 


inmates, the function of the room, 


The mecre the 


proportion, and lighting. 


circumstances condition the work the 


higher rank the work takes. The more 


space left for fancy to play about in, the 


lower the work ranks. Fancy is little 


devilkin that dances in an empty brain- 


pan; whenever any real work is to be done 


the angel Imagination drives the itp away. 


Instead of making patterns without ref- 
erence to anything beyond, we must begin 
in the schools with the things that are 
about us. We must do the things that we 
are already doing daily—only more beau- 
tifully, and that will be art—true art. 
There is no reason in the world why a map 
should not be as beautiful as a Japanese 
I have seen some indeed that were. 


be treated 


print 
Charts and diagrams even can 
in an artistic way—the lines laid out as 
beautifully as may be, and the colors 
selected with judgment and taste. Then 
there are mottoes and texts to be illumi- 


nated. You have seen these things badly 


done and so you may think that you do 
not like anything of the kind, but do them 
well and it will be quite another thing. 
There are presents to be made for parents 
and friends: there is the school itself to be 
beautified; everybody might help at that 
under the supervision of discreet persons, 
considering the choice of furnishings and 
planning all kinds of pretty devices for 
decorations. 


permanent or temporary 


Festivals, such as Thanksgiving and Christ- 
mas, may be celebrated in royal style. 

If in doing this work we think out orig- 
inal and harmonious “arrangements,” We 
shall be inventing new styles all along, 
styles which the pedants will by and by 
copy. They will measure off the propor 
tions that we strike happily with a careless 
but unerring hand, and will impese them 
upon a slavish people, as they now attempt 


to impose the proportions of Greek art 


upon us. 
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“ Give barrows, trays, and pans 
Grace and glimmer of romance; 
Bring the moonlight into noon 

Hid in gleaming piles of stone; 
On the city’s pavéd street 

Plant gardens lined with lilacs sweet; 
Let spouting fountains cool the air, 
Singing in the sun-baked square; 
Let statue, picture, park, and hall, 
Ballad, flag, and festival, 

The past restore, the day adorn 
And make to-morrow a new morn. 
So shall the drudge in dusty frock 


Spy behind the city clock 
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Retinues of airy kings, 

Skirts of angels, starry wings, 

His fathers shining in bright fables, 
His children fed at heavenly tables. 
"Tis the privilege of Art 

Thus to play its cheerful part, 

Man 
And 
And, 
With 


Teach him on these as stairs to climb, 


on earth to acclimate 
bend the exile to his fate, 
moulded of one element 


the days and firmament, 


And live on even terms with ‘Time: 
Whilst upper life the slender rill 
Of human sense doth overfill.” 


Christmas Work 


DIRECTED BY THE 


DESIGN FOR BORDER 


During the months of November and 
December all students of the school unite 
In preparing for the celebration of Christ- 
nas. Every child takes active part in the 
festival and in all the work it involves. 
Cooking classes study the preparation of 
the Christmas feast, different grades doing 


noel} 
SUCH 


part ¢ 


f the work as is possible to 
them; the literature studied is chiefly that 
of the Christinas season, and is planned to 
make more perfect the appreciation and 
enjoyment of the day; and the work in 
dramatic reading is the study of that liter- 
ature with the direct purpose for its recita- 
tion in the general celebration. This cele- 


bration, which is an elaboration of the 


ARTS AND CRAFTS 





IN OUTLINE 


COMMITTEE 


ra td 


ens scgees 


AND CROSS-STITCH 


daily morning service or chapel, is made as 
beautiful as possible by recitation of fitting 
literature, the singing of carols, the telling 
of the Christmas story, and the giving of 
presents. As an expression of children of 
various ages and experiences and as an 
appeal to all, the program is made to in- 
clude verses, stories, and songs fitted to 
the different ages; the presents made, too, 
show workmanship and taste in all stages 
of development. Every student in the 
school makes at least two presents, one of 
wood and another of metal, clay, or plas- 
The 


are 


ter, textile fabrics, paper, or leather. 


processes involved in the making 


and 


woodwork 


carving, 


iron-bending, 







































































DESIGN FOR PORTIERE IN APPLIQUE AND EMBROIDERY 
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DESIGN 


FOR OUTLINE 


hammering in brass, modeling, and casting, 
weaving, embroidery, applique and sewing, 
simple bookbinding, drawing, and _ paint- 
ing. The ideal being that every present 
given shall be as far as possible an ex- 
pression of the giver’s own taste, skill, and 
feeling, the children are encouraged to 
plan their own work and make original 
designs for construction and decoration. 
As helps, the teachers suggest articles 
which they think possible and. appropriate, 
and show models which are to serve as in- 
spiration rather than induce imitation. 
The hours devoted to manual training on 
the school program not allowing sufficient 
time for all the work to be done, special 
afternoon hours are arranged outside of 
the regular school sessions when all the 
students may meet in the workshops and 
work under the supervision of the teachers 
in charge. 

The work planned in textiles will in- 
clude basket-weaving, beadwork, sewing, 
embroidery, appliqué, weaving, and cro- 
cheting. 


Great variety of design is possible in 
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AND CROSS-STITCH 


basket-weaving both as to color arrange- 


nent and form. Splits and raffia will be 


colored with aniline dyes and woven into ‘ 


baskets of all sizes; basket of reeds, uncol- 


ored, will be lined to fit their various uses. 


Cotton or linen fabrics woven on our 


handloom will be made into simple hang- 
ings, scarfs, and laundry-bags. Covers 
for cushions and hassocks may be woven 
of carpet yarn on the frames made for the 
purpose in the manual-training shop. 
and cush- 


silk 


Little bags, needle-book covers, 


ion covers, may be woven of or 
worsted. 

Possibilities of design being limited in 
this weaving, attempts at design should be 
confined frankly to stripes or simple geo- 
metric forms based on the square and tri- 
What 


effect” being most easily carried out into 


angle. is known as the “filling 
this kind of design, the weaving is planned 
to show only the filling or woof threads ; 
the warp threads being of finer texture and 
not placed closely together. 

Bags, aprons, scarfs, belts, collar or cuff 


bands, table covers, pillow covers, and 
































IN APPLIQUE AND EMBROIDERY 


FOR CUSHION COVERS 


DESIGNS 

















book covers may be made of cottons, 
linens or silks ornamented with beads, 
embroidery, stitches, or applique, Cross- 


sticth, outline and satin stitch, chain and 
button-hole stitches will be used. Cotton 
sateens and art linens can be had in all 
colors and will be readily available. 

The making of the banners described by 
Mr. Duncan in the outline for Art, and by 
Miss Fleming in the outline on Speech, 
Oral Reading, and Dramatic Art, will in- 
volve the codperation of many different 
workmen, designers, draughtsinen, cutters, 
sewers, and embroiderers working together 
The 


illustrated in the frontispiece will probably 


with common purpose. banner 
be worked out in silk applique with em- 
broidery; the banners for the procession, 
in cotton or linen materials. In this work, 


as in all of the decorative designing, 
the hope is to utilize as fully as possible 
all the work of all pupils. With this end 
in view, many designs will be accepted in 
whatever state of crudeness, will be carried 
on to higher stages of perfection by more 
skillful hands until they have become prod- 
ucts worthy of their use. The decora- 
tions of the building being in this way the 
united thought and skill of the students, 
will truly express the life of the school. 

The work in metals will be confined to 
hammered brass or copper and to bent iron. 

Trays of various sorts and sizes and for 
many purposes; finger plates; panels for 
boxes and cabinets, and simple candle- 
sticks are the only things proposed in brass 
or copper. A few possible designs for this 
work are suggested in the accompany- 
ing cuts. 

The thinner sheets of brass may be appro- 
priately and artistically used by very young 
children, who can make effective and good 
patterns with simplest tools and modeling. 
The fall studies of fruits and plants may 


be worked into ornamental designs for 
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plaques and tiles, which can be modeled 
in clay, cast in plaster, and colored. 
The 


modeling the fruits they have collected 


children of the First Grade are 
in their study of the distribution of seeds. 
These when finished will be used as paper- 
weights, which the children will present 
to their friends at Christmas-tiime. 

The Second and Third Grades are illus- 
trating the life of primitive man. They are 
modeling these illustrations in low relief, 
and the tiles are cast in plaster and colored. 
They are sufficiently decorative to be used 
as gifts. 

The Fourth Grade children are record- 
ing in clay their observations of seed pods 
and their function in the distribution of 
seeds. 

The Fifth 
completed some illustrations of colonial 


Grade children have almost 
life, and will model also in the round the 
animals, domestic or wild, which they are 
studying. 

The work of the Sixth, Seventh, and 
Eighth Grades is to be correlated with the 
History. 

The following is an outline of the Christ- 
mas work in binding and illuminating. 
Students will choose their materials from 
the collection of samples displayed, and 
their own sentiments and 


will also select 


verses. The Christmas reading list pub- 
lished in this number will aid in the selec- 
tion of literature. 

1. Carbs: Christmas cards and leaf- 
lets on heavy vellum and paper with ap- 
propriate sentiments and lettering. 

2. BOooKLets: Favorite verses, Christ- 
inas poems, and carols lettered on vellum 


and laced into covers with suitable de- 


signs. 

3. Books: Binding of books in the 
sheets as obtained from the publishers. 
Covers in vellum folded over bristol-board, 
or mill-boards with 


covered paper, or 
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DESIGNS FOR TRAYS IN HAMMERED COPPER 








leat! 
desi; 
burr 
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leather. No gilding will be done. The 
designs for the leather covers will be 


burnt in, and all other decorations will be 


in ink or water-colors. 





Review of One Month’s Teaching 
I present first a few facts in elementary 


psychology: 





I 


[ appeal to memory and find that I 
can recall a vast number of images; in 
fact, if I were to write my life history I 
should depend fundamentally upon re- 
membered images. If I could not recall 
images 1 could recall nothing, i.e, 1 
should have no memory. I test this in 
many ways, and always with the same re- 
sult. 

a. Iam conscious of something. 


b. That something of which I am con- 





scious is in my consciousness. 

c. All things of which I am conscious 
are in my consciousness. 
i d. I am conscious of nothing outside of 
my consciousness. 
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Francis W. 


In this, as in all other work, the utmost 
encouragement will be given to originality 
taste in 


and conception, and freedom of 


expression. 


Psychology 


Parker 


Is it possible for me to study conscious- 
ness? 

I see the inkstand. ‘The inkstand is not 
Therefore I am not 
No part of the 


in my consciousness. 
conscious of the inkstand. 
inkstand is in my consciousness. 

Something is in my consciousness; other- 
wise I should not be able to see the object. 

Which is the more real, the inkstand out- 
side of my consciousness, or that some- 
thing (image) in my consciousness? 

Is it possible for me to study the ink- 
stand? 

I conclude instantly that it is possible. 
not that 
analysis depend entirely upon that some- 


I analyze the inkstand. Does 
thing of which I am conscious? 

I describe the object. Does not the de- 
scription depend fundamentally upon the 
image of which I am conscious and which 
I believe corresponds to the inkstand? 


Could I describe any object unless I had 
an image corresponding to it? 

Is it possible for me to study that upon 

which my analysis and description depend? 

I believe that I can study the inkstand; 

I know that my study depends upon the 

Which 


is the reality to me, the inkstand outside 


image of which I am conscious. 


of my consciousness, or its corresponding 
image in my consciousness ? 

Reading is imaging. 

Some words arouse images in conscious- 
ness, other words assist in arousing images. 
I know this from repeated tests. 

[ study a printed description carefully. 
I ain then able to recall a series of related 
images; I know that the printed words 


recalled the images. Can I not consider 


these images as realities? Can I not study 
them—how they came into consciousness, 
and what they are in themselves? 

hold 


atterward 


I can an image in consciousness 


and tell how the image grew, 
how other images came in and became one 
with the image I held. 

Studying is holding images in conscious- 


What ima 


remain? 


ness I have studied. ges, the 


l¢ 


result of my study, 


I] 


leaching consists in presenting condi- 
tions for the most economic action of the 
being in the search of truth. 

A narrower definition is: Teaching is the 
presentation of conditions for the growth 
of necessary educative images. 

All educational growth is by self-activity. 

Judging by these statements, I have par- 
; 


tially failed in my attempts to teach psy- 


chology. ‘This being so, it becomes my 


duty to ascertain the difficulties that stand 


in the way of efficient self-activity on the 


part of each student. With this end in 


view, lasked the members of the Pedagogic 
School to state frankly the difficulties they 


have in investigating the contents of their 
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The students are all grad- 


consciousness. 
uates of high schools (a four-years’ course): 
some are graduates of universities, and 
more than half are teachers of successful 
experience. So it may not seem im proper 
to say that they are above the average in 
intelligence. 

The testimony given below proves either 
that the teaching has been inefficient, or 


that the subject itself is too difficult. 
Students’ Testimony 


“T find it almost impossible to know what is 
in my consciousness, or to follow, independent- 
What I mean by 


the latter is to have a line of thought lead meto 


ly, any direct line of thought. 


a conclusion.” 
“T can’t come to any conclusions after I make 
If I try to make an 


an experiment. experi- 


ment my mind seems to be aware of it, or self- 
conscious, so to speak, and then | don't seem to 
be able to think freely. I suppose it is all be. 
cause | have done more memory work than 
reasoning.” 

“In studying my consciousness I cannot look 
at all my daily thoughts and experiences as ex- 
When I try to experiment with a 


do not know 


periments. 
conscious effort | whether I am 
doing so naturally or in an artificial way.” 

thought 


“My difficulty is in presenting my 


in an intelligible form. I have, [| fear, never 
thought consecutively, and when I try to work 
in this new way I try too hard and my mind isa 
blank.” 

“Tl have indefinite ‘feelings’ along certait 
lines, but cannot grasp or state them.” 

“My chief difficulty has been heretofore 1 
trving to think of something great instead ol 
holding an image of something near at hand.” 

“In beginning the experiments, I think my 
difficulty was in trying to find something won 


derful and extraordinary, instead of taking the 


common things around me.” 

“] have been in the habit of getting things 
from books and of getting things in that definite 
way, and when I try to study in this other out- 
side way and to think without books I can’t do 
it; I am lost.” 

“ My difficulty is in not having the habit of 
thinking. I have always accepted statements 
from text-books.”’ 

“My chief difficulty is that I have been al 


ways given some definite lesson to learn, and tt | 
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is difficult for me to realize that I must depend 
1- 1 

yon myself for everything which I am to get 
). uf ) ) : § 
fF in the study of psychology. I am too depend- 
) 


ent upon others and upon books.” 

“JT do not know how to think for myself. I 
er am dependent upon others or upon a book.” 
“T caunot think for myself; I have memo- 


: rized a dozen pages, and recited them in class 
the next day.” 
os “T have never been accustomed to carrying 
or on any observations or investigations for mvself 
independent of text-books, and I feel utter!y at 
aloss. I simply do not know how to make inde- 
pendent experiments with my own conscious- 
is ness, and have no sort of conception how to 
nt start out.” 
by “T have been in the habit of studying from 
to books, and find it exceedingly difficult to study 
my consciousness. Instead of finding material 
ke for my experiments in the common things, I 
Ti find myself looking for something extraordi- 
lf- nary.” 
te “] feel the lack of proper early training. 1 
e- need more systematic training for concentra- 
Jan tion of thought.” 

“My difficulty is a relic of early barbarism. 
0k The necessity of getting ‘good marks’ has 
ex made an indelible impression, so that even now, 
ha when I know better, I am afraid to say anything 
am unless | am absolutely sure I shall give the 

‘right answer,’ and I am thus hampered in 
ght expressing myself. Then, too, my power to 
vel think has been lessened by a course of book 
ork study and the accepting of ideas of authorities 
sa on questions without a personal investigation.” 





“Tam sure it is my desire to be perfectly 
tat genuine, but thinking this matter over in the 
light of our discussion on the recitation, I fear 
>in | I have been trying to say what I thought would 
meet with approval. I was willing to give the 





truth to the class if I was sure it was the truth, 
my but I was not quite willing to make mistakes 
for their benefit.” 

“My past experience in study has not been 
systematic imaging, or holding an image and 
letting it grow step by step. I am happy to 
say it is getting lighter and brighter.” 

“In our former course we sat at our books 
hour after hour and crammed, and thought that 
we had learned something, and when we came 





it of ‘ to the class-room we fancied we knew some- 

ents § thing; but now I can hardly recall any of the 
work,”’ 

“My images have always been too indistinct. 

In the text-book work I had more than the im- 
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age of words, but my images were vague. Now 
I realize I must be exact, and I cannot be so 
until my image is clear.” 

“T am unable to follow along a line of 
thought. I cannot concentrate my mind for 
any length of time on any given subject. I am 
always wandering off at the slightest distrac- 
tion.” 

“T find it difficult to concentrate my mind on 
a certain line of thought. I cannot start on a 
line of experiments with myself without sug- 
gestions from class-work.” 

“Tt is hard to follow one line of experiments. 
My pictures grow so large that they over- 
shadow the principal thought.” 

“ When thinking of a subject and trying to 
develop the image, my mind wanders to other 
subjects, which crowd out the first. My images 
are disconnected and indefinite.” 

“T am not sure about what experiments I 
ought to make. I have made experiments, but 
have not told them in class, because | feared 
that they were ‘fringe’ questions and not what 
was wanted.” 

“T really do not know what to study. It 
seems to me that I go round and round the 
same thing and do not make any progress.” 

“It seems as though I wander around and 
have nothing definite to think about. I do not 
believe I know how to study my images.” 

“My study up to this time has been directed 
by teachers who assigned definite, specific 
work. Most of it was contained in books, and 
so I have always had the information sought for 
placed directly before me. Therefore the 
psychology work is difficult for me to grasp. 
To study my own consciousness seems rather 
vague, probably because I have never done it. 
The field of work seems too broad and _ indefi- 
nite.” 

“ At first I could not see where I was going. 
I gained something from each recitation; but 
when I wanted to goon by myself I could not see 
where to go. Then, too, | wanted to take the 
whole universe. Recently, in following a train 
of investigation, a whole flood of light came to 
me. It all seemed simple, and | learn by keep- 
ing my mind quiet and receptive.” 

“T cannot concentrate my thoughts on the 
subject long enough. I am not able to go any 
further with my experiments than we have gone 
in class; and I do not seem to understand what 
I should get from the study.” 

“T do not know how to make experiments 


that are in line with the class-work. I am ob- 
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serving and thinking all day long, but when- 
ever I have said anything, until to-day I have 
been told, ‘ That isn’t the question.’ Therefore 
I have kept still, feeling I would not help the 
class if | were off the subject.” 

“1 do not seem to know what sort of experi- 
ments to try, nor what sort of deductions to 
after | 
Every time I give a result of my attempts at 


make have tried the experiments. 
experimenting I find I am off the subject, so 
there is no useful deduction possible from the ex- 
periments | have tried, because the experiments 
themselves are at fault. I should like to know 


what the center is, since I have not been able 
yet to get within the periphery.” 

‘It seems to me that my difficulties are due 
to a lack of the right kind of concentration and 
knowledge of the subject, and to the constant 
changes and fleetness of the images in my con- 
sciousness to be studied.” 

“My difficulty in the study of psychology 
lies in my inability to carry on experiments in 
my own consciousness. It is very difficult for 
me to make a Statement as to exactly where or 
what the trouble is, but it seems to be present, 
At times I think that I 
least, into work, and 


at any rate. havea 


glimpse, at the then 
again it is gone, and I am at a loss to find 
myself.” 
“When I try to study images or to hold them 
for growth I find I cannot do it, for before I 
I re- 
again. 


have time to study them they are gone. 


| but 


call them again, 
After | 
good they do me, or why we are to 
When I make observations I don’t know 


they are gone 


have studied them I do not see what 
study 
them. 
whether they are the thing to give in class.” 

“At first everything seemed utterly without 


a point. Now it is somewhat clearer, but still 


lings are hazy, and what few experiments | 


ave tried do not bear upon the subject we are 


discussing. I do not seem to know how to 


make an experiment and get out of it anything 


‘Il have been studying other minds, mostly 
| 


find it difficult to adjust my 





to my Own mind, to focus upon my 
own consciousness. A very great trouble is 
now, and has been, self-consciousness.” 


“It has seemed to me that the entire diffi- 
I waited and 
But 
perhaps I have not made effort 


culty was in myself, and that if 
really tried it would become clear to me. 
now | think 


enough, having waited too much for the begir 


to get clear.” 


ning 
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“ Already I feel the benefit of the little imag. 


ing I have done. [| am conscious of a certain 


power in being able to watch the working of 


my ownmind. While Il see the benefit of the 
work, | feel I have come to the end now of 
imaging my own experience. I see that | 


have never really studied, have very faint pic- 
tures of any of my experiences. My effort now 
is not to let anything pass until | have an image 
of it in consciousness; but I want more to think 
of in psychology, and from this advanced step 
to look back on imaging; in fact, to carry it 
right along. If imaging is the simplest, per- 
haps it is the most difficult.” 

“What has helped me is seeing how the im- 
age has grown clearer and stronger in class. 
room work.” 

Krom these statements ‘certain common 
difficulties may be discovered : 

1. QOverstrain, too much effort, an in- 
lack of 


quietness and relaxation of the mind. 


tensity that overshoots the mark; 


Illustrations : 

a. Very anxious to recall the name of 
some one whom we wish to introduce. 
Anxiety drives out the name. 


b. An 


much depends. 


examination upon which very 


Neither words nor ideas 


come into consciousness. The cause is 
overstrain. 
c. Trying to tell a story under stress of 


company. 





2. <A 


Opposition. 


statement arouses a_ feeling of 


3. Self-consciousness in speaking. 


4. Doubt as to the value of the investi- 


——E 


gations, their personal value, or their value § 


to others. 

5. Desire to conform to the supposed 
wishes of the teacher, and to answer ques- 
tions as he seems to require them to be 
answered. 

6. Desire tocome directly to some con- 
clusion without going through a long, care 
ful, and thorough investigation. 

The following suggestions may be found 
of value in overcoming these difficulties: 


Verify the statement, or prove, by inves- 





tigation, that it is not true, keeping the | 
: 
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mind firmly to the task until it is accom- 
plished. 

Self-consciousness brings about a partial 
paralysis of the organs of speech. The cause 
is pride, and fear that what we say may meet 
with disapproval. Self-consciousness may 
be overcome by a strong desire to help 
Such a motive may bring great 
The 


struggle to express that which seems obscure 


the class. 
strength out of personal weakness. 


develops the thought or defines the weak- 
ness. 

Interest is the emotion that makes study 
possible. Feeling of value is interest, and 
without it study is not possible. ‘Therefore 
itis of importance to convince yourself that 
such investigations as we are now attempt- 
ing are of real value to yourself and others. 
Ask yourself these questions: Is it of value 
to you to know why you study? To know 
how you study? To sum up the result of 
your studies? As teachers, to know when 
and how your pupils are studying? 

Fix your mind upon the subject itself and 
not upon the teacher. He desires only 
honest thinking, not any set answer, or 
forced acquiescence. 

Do you grow by the teacher’s work, or 
by your own? 
individual difficulties, 
difficulties in 


Besides these 


there are two intrinsic 
studying psychology: 

a) A marked difference in individuals, 
owing to the predominance of some one 
kind of imaging. If the teacher is strong 
in visual imaging, it is difficult for him to 
appreciate the explanations of one who is 
Stu- 


dents often fail to comprehend the psycho- 


strong in tactile or motor imaging. 


logical meaning of the word “image”; 
they may believe that it relates only to 
vision. ‘The word “image” covers all the 
products of the senses, all correspondence 
lo external things, 


color, sound, forin, 


and the images that precede and accom- 
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And it 
hends, too, all combinations of images. 


pany motor discharge. compre- 

b. Images pass in and out of conscious- 
ness with the greatest rapidity; some are 
It is 
difficult to investigate a state of conscious- 


clear and vivid, others are vague. 


ness and at the same time have the imag- 
ing normal; the investigation is likely to 
check the movement or changes of images. 
For this reason the experiments (see COURSE 
Or Stupy) should, in general, consist of 
the recollections of distinct masses of re- 
lated images that have been acquired in 
the past; for example: What have you of 
your life history? Recall certain interest- 
ing events,—a visit to the country, travels, 
etc.; some masses of images acquired by 
study of geography, history, etc. Experi- 
ments upon the effects of words, upon the 
psychological function of the parts of 
speech, etc., may be carried on freely. 

Can you estimate the time you have 
wasted in school? 
gel 


learned definite lessons, have recited many 


A fair composite answer is, have 
pages, have finished some books, but still 
I have only vague results of that study; at 
least, I cannot sum up the results of the 
study of any book in a body or mass of 
correlated images.” 

If studying is imaging, have I ever really 
studied? is a very solemn question. The 
whole question turns on this definition of 
study. Study may be the exercise of judg- 
ment, inference, reason, will, and it may be 
mere word memorizing. The images ac- 
quired may now be beyond the reach of 
memory, but the power to reason and the 
discipline gained by the exercise of the 
will remain. I may have lost the images 
acquired by study, but the power and 
Do they? If I 


can study, then I can show good reasons 


habits of study remain. 


for or against the proposition that studying 


is imaging. Can I? 





If very much time and toil are wasted 
in school, is it not of the utmost impor- 
tance to know the reason why? 

Reread July number of CouRSE OF STUDY, 
pp. 28 and 29. 

One explanation is possible: Owing to 
the fact that the pupil has never really 
studied, he is not now able to investi- 
gate, to begin the study of his own con- 
sciousness. 

On the other hand, it is more than pos- 
sible that he has studied. He is in posses- 


sion of a mass of related images in his 
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Some of these images 


own life history. 
are distinct in themselves and strong ip 
their relations to other images. He has 
made many plans in preparation for teach. 
ing, and for the making of useful articles, 
When he plans he must image; that is, 
think of the appearance of an executed 
plan. 

Nore. — No class I ever had tried harder 
or with more earnest thought than does 
the present one. This review is not a criti- 
cism, but the outcome of an attempt to 


teach better. 


Pedagogy 
Bertha Payne 


The study during this month will center 
around the questions that relate to choice 
of subject-matter and materials, first for 
the children of all grades, later for the 
We are led 


teach 


children of the kindergarten. 


to this from a discussion of the 


er’s function. Furnishing conditions for 


yrowth involves the choice of subject- 


matter and materials, and in such selec- 


tions the teacher’s great determining 


power holds sway. ‘The questions arise, 
Does our selection always meet the chil- 
know be- 


dren’s interest? How shall we 


forehand what ideas will be formed con- 


cerning the matter presented ? 
I. Guiding Principles: 1. 


mass of the children. 


Experience of the 


2. Leading interests that arise from the im- 
pulses that dominate at each stage. 

3. Opportunities in the subject for (a) ex- 
pression in making, painting, or other modes ; 
(b) for investigation; (c) for experiment; (d) 
for choice or initiative in construction and ex- 
periment; (e) for co-operation. 

}. Larger or more detailed interests growing 
out of the 


affording food for expanding interests? 


subject. Are all subjects equal in 


II. Selection for the Kindergarten: In 


choosing subject-matter for the kindergar- 





ten we are thrown back upon our original 


problems: What are the needs of the 
children in the ‘play period of growth? 
and how do they differ from those of the 
older children ? 

1. Physical activity: Opportunities for 
vigorous action. Subject must allow fre- 


quent change of movement, and _ even 
vigorous action in carrying out the ideas 
aroused. is making with the hands a 
sufficient exercise for the body for the 
voungest? The plays of house-building 
and house-furnishing with the large blocks 
require real effort in placing and carrying. 
Can this proportion between imagery and 
execution be carried on throughout the 
year with the same opportunity for exer- 
cising the whole body? Watch groups of 
children and note the children playing 
singly; how long do they remain mentally 
busy and bodily inactive? 

2. Interest: What are the interests uni- 
versal enough to appeal to children in all 
conditions of life? The subject of home 
life covers a great variety of operations 
within the walls of the house. The garden 


furnishes a still wider range, as do also the 
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occupations or trades that contribute daily 
to furnish necessities and comforts at our 
doors. All these processes have an in- 


herent interest for little children. How 


do they show it? Will these interests be 
food enough to furnish nutrition for mind 
Will 
the pursuance of them give moral and 


growth throughout an entire year? 


esthetic impulses a chance for expression? 
Will it bring the oldest and youngest into 
natural co-operation ? 

Record all the plays you see of any 
children between the ages of three and 
ten years and note in each instance the 
subject, development, and manner of exe- 
cution. 

The 


point at which children begin to show their 


3. Differentiation of subjects: 


interests in different forms is valuable for 


Pedagogics of 
Wilbur S. 
Observation 
observation. 
of Natural 


Science, where, obviously, all knowledge is 


All education rests upon 


Whether it is in the domain 
gained by presentation of objects and phe- 
the 


History, where the lessons are to be inter- 


nomena to senses, or in the field of 
preted and applied to life in its present 
condition, observation is of fundamental 
Importance. 

Observation is the mother of inference ; 
given the former, and the latter is inevi- 
table. Nothing points more clearly to the 
distinct personality of each human being 
than the fact that no two persons will make 
exactly the same inference regarding an 
object which they observe in common. 
Each observes from a point of view that is 
‘lightly different from that occupied by the 
other and his inferences vary accordingly. 
This may lead to endless contention: but 
discussion respecting the meaning of facts 
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the teacher’s study. It is a question 
whether the larger subjects that are taken 
up in the school enter into the kindergar- 
ten. (a) Where are the beginnings of 
history, sociology, language, and domestic 
economy to be found? Have they a 
germinal phase of interest for the kinder- 
child? 


with these questions in mind. 


garten Examine recorded plays 


(b) 


do the youngest children begin nature 


How 


study? Meteorology? Geology? Physi- 


ology? Botany? ZoGdlogy? Physics? Is 


the beginning of interest in all these 
phases of nature shown in any character- 
istic ways? Note and record instances of 
observations and experiments made from 
their own initiative by little children. 
The subject of materials and playthings 


will be taken up in January. 


Nature Study 
Jackman 


is always healthy until those engaged re- 

fuse to repeat their observations that their 

inferences may be corrected. 
The the 


correctness of an observation 


and 
the 
expression which the individual is able to 


natural test for extent 


lies in 
give respecting it. While it is not uncom- 
mon for one to say that he sees and knows 
more than he can express, it is doubtful if 
this is ever true. ‘The technique of expres- 
sion in all its forms is exceedingly simple. 
For instance, in expressing himself through 
a drawing, the pupil is required to do so 
by means of lines, straight and curved, 
which he can draw with little or no trouble. 
The real difficulty lies in putting the lines 
together at the proper angle and in their 
right relations. But this does not belong 
to the technique of expression; the inability 
to represent by drawing must be referred, 
therefore, to the fact that the image is indis- 
tinct as a result of insufficient observation. 








Again, in language, it is possible to de- 
scribe things, most complex, by the use of 
words that are employed in common 
speech; yet it is not uncommon for pupils 
to say that they can see more than they can 
tell, although their ability to talk may be 
beyond question. 

In modeling, the clay is most plastic. It 
readily yields to treatment, but there are 
comparatively few who can bring it into 
a form which belongs to the object ob- 
served. This is clearly not the fault of the 
material used, nor of the ability of the 
pupil to mold it, but the difficulty lies 
rather in an imperfect image that has been 
obtained through faulty or deficient ob- 
servation. 

The accuracy and the extent of an ob- 
servation depend upon the purpose which 
controls the one who is making it. It is 
usually true that the desired knowledge 
concerning an object may be obtained 
through a partial examination and the ob- 
servation upon this point will be clear in 
proportion to the importance of the knowl- 
edge. All other knowledge of the object, 
which is absolutely necessary if we are to 
have an image of it clear enough to enable 
us to fully represent it by any of the means 
of expression, is weak and defective be- 
cause the observation has not been intense. 

Drawing, painting, modeling, etc., are 
difficult, therefore, because they require an 
accuracy and extent of observation which 
is not considered absolutely necessary by 
most people. Forexample, one may know, 
for all practical purposes of his life, the 
house in which he lives, and yet he may be 
utterly unable to represent that house in 
a drawing. ‘That is, while he might know 
the proper number of windows in the front, 
he would fail, perhaps, in getting the due 
proportions of each window, and this would 
be because that particular observation had 
never been called out by any function that 


the house or window had peformed for him. 
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The window allowed light to come into the 
interior, and he learned:to know it from this 
function, but he learned nothing more. 

So in the study of a tree. The lumber. 
man recognizes a tree by signs, most super. 
ficial, because his knowledge may end with 
knowing the kind of wood. The nursery. 
man bya glance merely at the fruit recog. 
nizes the different kind of apple trees in 
his orchard. Both, however, might utterly 
fail in an attempt to draw the tree, because 
its function, so far as they are concerned, 
has not demanded that close and spe- 
cific observation which must precede any 
drawing. 

The fact seems to be that most people see 
just enough of an object to enable them to 
dodge it. Very much observation, so called, 
results in nothing more than a mere con- 
sciousness of the presence of the object. 
No image of educative value is formed. 
It will be a surprise to any one to scruti- 
nize closely the impressions received from 
an object, even after looking steadfastly 
at it for some time. He will find that he 
has been impressed chiefly by those charac- 
teristics and properties which indicate a par- 
ticular function. Other characteristics and 
properties, no matter how important, lie 
indistinctly in the background of his con- 
sciousness, and it requires considerable 
effort, on returning to the observation, 
to bring them up to their proper relation 
in the image. 

The great fault to be avoided, therefore, 
in planning and conducting work in obser- 
vation is that of insisting upon the presen- 
tation of objects or parts of objects that 
make no appeal through their function. 
When this is done it is inevitable that the 
interest must be spurred on by factitious 
means which never come from _ honest 
purpose and never lead directly to real 
knowledge. Through this mistake, chiefly, 
arise all the difficulties pertaining to the 


various forms of expression. 
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Pedagogic Course in Physics 


Charles W. Carman 








Light, Shadow, and Color 


In following the outlines for the 
months of October and November, the 
principal correlation possible proved to 
be along the lines of “Observations in 
the Grades” and the study of “ Physi- 
ography.” ‘That part of Physics proposed 
for study during the present month is 
susceptible of much wider correlation. It 
is proposed to give emphasis to the prac- 
tical side of the work. The instructor 
will give demonstrations before the class 
and will require the members of the class 
todo the same. The class demonstrations 


will be upon the following topics: 


Rectilinear propagation of light; images 
produced by small apertures; theory of shad- 
ows; images in plane mirrors; images in con- 
cave mirrors; caustics by reflection; convex 
spherical mirrors; the construction of a_re- 
fracted ray; critical angle; total reflection; re- 
fraction through a prism; construction for de- 
viation; images due to lenses; optical center of 
a lens; spherical aberration and distortion of 
images; dispersion; chromatic aberration; “ ar- 
tificial rainbows”; monochromatic light; spec- 
tra, kinds of; interference and diffraction; 
Newton’s rings; thin films; the production of 
“ artificial sky color’; spectra by means of dif- 
fraction gratings; Young-Helmholtz theory of 
primary color sensations; mixing colors; mix- 
ing pigments; composition of pigments; optical 
instruments, such as the achromatic lens, the 









photographic camera, the eye, simple micro- 





scope, compound microscope, opera-glass, 




























reflecting telescopes, refracting telescopes, 


projecting apparatus. 


Nearly all of the demonstrations indi- 
cated above are shown by means of some 
form of projecting apparatus and a few 


simple accessories. 


Reproductions are given from photo- 





graphs, of the projecting apparatus now 
in the physical laboratory of the Chicago 
Institute. 

During the month each member of the 
class will give demonstrations with the fol- 
lowing forms of apparatus: 

Oil, gas, and electric sciopticons ; oil, 
gas, and electric stereopticons ; heliopti- 
cons, and the epidiascope. 

The other reproduction is from a photo- 
graph, not of the object itself, but of the 


projection of the object upon a screen by 





2S8o COURSE OF 


STUDY 
means of the epidiascope. Although the 
minute details of the structure of the shel] 
are seen distinctly, the object photo. 
graphed is nothing but an image. The 
shell from which the image was produced 
is slightly smaller than the reproduce. 
tion. 

The individual laboratory work will be 
with the radiometer; camera obscura; 





inirrors, plane, concave, convex ; photo- 
ineters; prisms; lenses; spectroscopes; dif- 
fraction gratings; the polariscope. 

Each student will be furnished drawings, 
and descriptions for the construction of a 
simple form of sciopticon. 

The “Holmgren ‘Test’? for “coior- 
blindness” will be made by members of 
the class. 

Defects of vision will be tested and an 


effort made to measure the amount of the 


defect. 
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CORRELATION: 


The 


the color of the 


With Nature Study. from 


the sun, moon, and stars ; 


light 


sun and other stars; the color of sunsets; 
the color of the landscape, the water, and 
the sky; the color of the spring and of 
the autumn leaves. 

With Astronomy.—The composition of 
the stars; eclipses; telescopes. 

With Mathematics. — Micrometric meas- 
urements. 

With Psychology. Relation between 
physical and mental images. 

With Physiology. —The construction of 
the human eye; the optic nerve; the design 
and use of the ophthalmoscope. 

With Art.—The absorption and reflec- 
mix- 


tion of light: mixing colored lights; 


ing pigments; the composition of pig- 
ments; permanent colors and colors that 
fade. 

With 


and calcium colors; color as a test of food 


Home Economics. 


Wall-paper 
products; the color of clothing. 

With Latin, Greek, French, and German. 
—The derivation of 


terms used in the 
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study of light, such as ‘‘telescope,”’ 
“microscope,” “spectroscope,” radiometer, 
stereopticon, etc. 

With Manual Training.—The construc- 
tion of optical apparatus. 

With the Library.—References: 
Woodhull, J. F., F7rs¢ 
Course in Mayer and Barnard, 
Light; Hepworth, T. C., Zhe Book of the 
Lantern; Dolbear, A. E., Zhe Art of Pro- 
Hak, 3B. 


pp. 69-103; Harrington, C. 


Elementary. — 


Sclence ‘y 


Jecting ; H., Lessons tn Physics, 
L., Physics for 
Grammar Schools, pp. 93-104; Stewart, Bal- 
four, Physics, pp. 89-100; Bert, Paul, /7s¢ 
Steps tn Sctentific Knowledge, pp. 25-38; 
Hopkins, G. M., Aapertmental Sctence, pp. 
200-340. 

General References.—Carman, C. W. 
Outlines of Physics, pp. 128-146; Crew, H., 
Elements of Physics, pp. 292-338; Nichols, 
E. L., Outlines, pp. 370-425; Stratton, S. W., 
A Laboratory Course in Physics; Hastings 
and Beach, General Physics, pp. 599-752: 
Carhart, H.S., University Physics, pp. 2206- 
335; Preston, T., Zheory of Light; Tyndall, 
On Light; Vogel, Chemistry of Light and 
Photography ; Vait, Light; Lommel, Mature 
of Light. 

Lectures: 

December 11, 12:00-1:00, Room 10, Dr. 
Henry Crew, Professor of Physics, North- 
western University, will give an experi- 
mental lecture before the class on ‘Some 
Illustrations of the Wave Theory as Found 
in Light, Shadow, and Color.” 

December 18, Professor S. W. Stratton, 
Associate Professor of Physics, University 
of Chicago, will give an experimental lec- 
ture before the class on ‘The Measure- 
ment of Light Waves. 

Both Dr. 


are doing research work in the subjects 


Crew and Professor Stratton 


upon which they are to speak. 





Alice Peloubet Norton 


oe e 
Che work 


for the year in chemistry be- 


gan with a study of fruits and leaves. The 
deterimination of the amount of moisture in 
the leaves led to the discussion of the ques 
tion whether we were justified in assuming 
that the loss on evaporation was wholly 
wate Some facts seemed to indicate 


that we were not, as for instance, that the 
the does 


One 


addition of water to dried fruit 


not restore it to its former flavor. 


pupil heated some apple in a test tube, 
as gently 


as possible, and with the help of 


a condenser collected the moisture given 


off. Upon testing with litmus he discov- 


rhe 


trving to collect the moisture given 


ered the liquid to be acid. same 
pupil is 
up by the leaves at the temperature of the 
drying-oven. 

The class concluded that we could not 
at present determine what substances were 
given off to cause the loss in weight upon 
the charring- of the dried leaves, and this 
was left for 


ognized the carbon. 


future study. Nearly all rec- 


While the drying of the fruit and leaves 
was going on, the physical properties of 
water were studied as outlined, each pupil 
ascertaining certain facts for presentation 
The the 


chemical composition of water by 


to the class. determination of 
ineans 
of electrolysis, with a comparison of the 
volumes of the two gases formed, and the 
testing of each, is followed by the further 
study of hydrogen and its properties. 
After its preparation from zinc and acid, 
and the synthesis of water by the burning 
of a jet of hydrogen, the same gas is again 
sodium 


obtained, by the action of on 


water. 
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Chemistry 





Each pupil prepares oxygen in the usual 
way with potassium chlorate and inanga. 


nese dioxide, studies its properties, and 
writes a clear, concise outline of the sub. 
ject, giving both the results of personal 
observation and of further study from refer. 


books. The 


from the oxygen of the air is shown by 


ence formation of oxides 
igniting in an open crucible five grams of 
zine dust or of pulverized iron, carefully 
weighed before and after heating. The 
heated with care 
the The 


compare combustion in OXVZen 
t b 


zinc imust be to avoid 


volatilizing oxide. student is 


+ 


asked tO 


With that in air and to inquire what kind 
of substance is probably present in air in 
addition to the oxygen. If the questions 
of the class lead to it, the proofs that air is 
a mixture rather than a compound will be 
given. ‘The following experiment will il: 
lustrate the composition of air and the 
properties of nitrogen: 

Wet the inside of a test tube and put in some 
iron filings, leaving in those that cling to the 
sides when the test tube is turned upside down, 
Invert the tube in water and leave for twenty- 
Insert a lighted splinter of wood 
Measure the 


four hours, 
in the gas remaining in the tube. 
water in the tube and the capacity of tube. 

The student who has been able to do 
more rapid work than others may make 
the determination of the weight of a liter 
of air as follows: 


Place 25 c. c. of water ina stout flask of about 
250 c. c. capacity, and boil until the interior's 
full of steam. Remove the lamp, cork the flask 
tightly, and allow it to cool. Weigh accurately. 
Draw the cork and determine the increase 0! 
weight. Find the volume of air weighed. From 
these values, calculate the weight of one liter 
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of air under the conditions of the experiment. 


The result is approximately correct. 

A return to the work with the leaves 
shows carbon to be an important ingre- 
dient of these, and this element is next 
considered, and in connection with it the 
study of combustion will be continued. 
The following experiments, among others, 
will be used: 

(a) Shut the holes of a Bunsen burner, and 
hold in the flame the edge of a cold, dry evap- 
orator. Open the holes and see if you can burn 

ff the black which collected. 

b) Sprinkle a very little powdered charcoal 
in the flame. . 

Examine the structure of yourlamp. Ex- 
plain the difference: in the color of the flame 
when the holes are open and when they are shut. 

Press down upon the gas-flame a piece of cold 
fine wire gauze. 

Turn off the gas and hold the cold wire gauze 
about 6 inches above the burner. Turn on the 
gas again and hold a lighted match above the 
gauze, 

State the three conditions necessary for com- 
bustion. Why does blowing a flame sometimes 
cause it to burn and sometimes extinguish it? 

Insert a piece of wood in an ignition tube and 
holdin the flame of your lamp. Light the gas 
which comes off at the open end of the tube. 
Examine the residue and burn it on a piece 
of wire gauze. 

Puta piece of glowing charcoal in a deflagrat- 
ing spoon into a covered bottle full of air. When 
it ceases glowing, remove and insert a lighted 
match, Name the gas made. Pour in the bottle 
about 5 c.c. of lime-water and shake. 

Test in the same way a bottle full of air. 

Breathe through a short glass tube into a test 
tube containing 10 c.c. of lime-water. 


Carbon dioxide will also be obtained 
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from marble, and the test for carbonates 
given; as a product of fermentation; by the 
action of yeast on molasses; and as a prod- 
uct of decay. 

Dissolve 5 c.c. of molasses in 50 c.c. of water. 
Fill a test tube with the mixture, and add to it 
a little yeast. Invert the test tube in an evapo- 
rating dish filled with more of the mixture (the 
clamp of the ringstand may be used to keep 
the test tube in place), and leave until the next 
exercise. Then pour the gas into 5 c.c. of lime- 
water in another test tube. 

The questions, Is there carbon dioxide 
in the air? Why not in large amount? What 
becomes of it? will lead to a consideration 
of the relation of this gas to the life of the 
plant, and the source of some of the car- 
bon found in the fruit and leaves. 

Throughout the work constant reference 
is made to the materials with which the 
course started, in order to give a definite 
aim to the investigations, and to form in 
the mind of the pupil a clear image of the 
processes and results of plant activity. 
Mathematics has been introduced in the 
calculation of percentages of water and 
carbon in leaf and fruit, of the amounts 
of oxygen and hydrogen in the water of the 
leaf, and in the estimation of the propor- 
tion of these different elements in the 
whole plant, and in similar problems. Inci- 
dentally the pupils have learned the metric 
system, the use of the centigrade thermom- 
eter, and its translation into Fahrenheit, 
and have acquired some skill in bend- 
ing glass and other manipulations, and 


in weighing. 






Zonia Baber 


The lack of 


terested in what the student 


an audience genuinely in- 
Says and does 
leads to a result deplored by every teacher 
of wide experience—a lack of enthusiasm 
in recitation. 

When forty pupils are requested to write 
upon the same subject, for no other appar 
al- 


ready knows what they have to tell, may 


ent reason than that the teacher, who 
read their papers, mark them with a blue 
pencil, or gently consign them to a waste- 
basket, they are frequently induced to put 
forth the necessary effort only by means of 
bribes or threats. 

To secure for our pupils the conscious- 
ness of an interested and appreciative audi- 
ence an effort is being made to establish a 
correspondence between the students of 
the Chicago Institute and students in cer- 
tain schools in foreign places. The object 
in view is to establish personal relations 
between our pupils and the other people 
of the world. 

Our pupils will send to the foreign chil 
of their regular school 


dren specimens 


work, such as drawings, paintings, small 


pieces of work in textile fabrics, written 


exercises, photographs of field, laboratory, 


and dometic science work. Something 
of the geography, meteorology, botany, 
zovlogy, history, and industrial activities 


of this region will appear in the descrip- 


tions. By this means we hope to give the 
children of other lands a picture of certain 
phases of life in this locality, including 
the games of the children, their home life, 
theaters and other entertainments. 

We trust that our friends in other coun- 


tries will so far as is possible give us a simi- 


lar account of their lives and surroundings. 
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Geog raphy 


Wallace W. Atwood 


A child who represents in color a land. 
scape, a bird, or autumn flowers, models in 
clay the animals in the zodlogical garden, 
or describes the sand dunes near Chicag 
for other children whom he knows of as 
friends through their letters, and whom he 
knows to be unacquainted with this envi. 
ronment, will have a far deeper interest 
in his work than an inferior motive can 
command. 

Moreover, descriptions of foreign coun- 


books 


compared 


tries found in seem colorless 


children when with © similar 


statements in personal letters. A_ letter 


from a child in Northern Norway stating 


that at Christmas-time he goes to schoo 
by moonlight, as the sun, at this time of 
vear, is not seen for some weeks at his 


home; or one from Sidney, Australia, tell- 
ing of the heat at Christmas driving the 


people to seek comfort in the mountains; 





or a letter from Java telling of yearly 





summers and almost equal days and nights 
throughout the year, will arouse questions 
the 


which will lead him into many interesting 


in the student’s mind, solution of 
phases of geography, 

The close relation which a personal cor 
respondence with the different nations 
suggests, leads to the development of a 
fraternal attitude toward all peoples 
which is of the 


world sympathy one 


highest aims of our teaching. 


Schools in Correspondence with the Chicago 
Institute 

Mexico City, Mexico; Hilo, Hawaiian Islands; 

Islands; Tokio, Japan; 

Fusan, Korea; Seoul, Korea; 

Shanghai, China; Calcutta, India; Udaipur, 

India; Djokjakarta, Java 


Cairo, Egypt; Jerusalem, Palestine; Athens, 


honolulu, Hawaiian 
Kobe, Japan; 


Kandy, Ceylon; 
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Greece; Christiania, Norway; Berlin, Germany; 
Paris, France; Vienna, Austria; Rome, Italy; 
Sidney, Australia; Wellington, Cape Colony; 
Manila, Philippines; Havana, Cuba. 
Physiography of the Land 
NINTH GRADE 
nd: X. Glaciers. The work during this 
; month will be a development of the study 


Ue, of glaciers and glacial formations, as intro- 

“ag duced on the several field trips taken earlier 

‘a in the quarter. ‘The syllabus given in the 

November number, pages 187 and 188, 

ws suggests the manner in which the subject 

a: will be treated. The references on glaciers, 

“" — given on page 188 of the same number, 
need not be repeated here. 

UT 

. General Geology 

vilar ELEVENTH GRADE 

tter During the months of October and No- 

ting & vember it has been the aim, in this course, 

hool § with the aid of the field trips, to have the 

e oi & students become acquainted with those 


his § processes which are to-day bringing about 

tell. § great geological changes, and also to have 
the — them become familiar with the common 
ins: F rocksand with the structural forms found 
ly & in the great rock-formations. 





This month the work will be based on 
ions F the study of physiographic areas of the 
| Ol | United States beyond our immediate en- 
tng — vironment. In this study it will be the 





aim to introduce enough geology to make 











COr- ; the history of each area clear and the pic- 

ions § ture of the present conditions in each area 

ofa § real. After this ground has been covered 

s i: itis hoped that the general subject of His- 

the § torical Geology and Continental Evolution 
will mean more to the student. 

cago IX. The Coastal and Gulf Plains. 

1. Location and physiographic boundary. 
ands; § (a) The “Fall-line.” Geological conditions at 
pan; B the “Fall-line.” Relations of these falls to the 
orea; @ early history of this country. (b) The present 
ipur, shore-line. How is it changing? (c) The edge 
Java; F ofthe continental shelf. 
hens 2, Topography of the coastal plains. 
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3. Drainage of the coastal plains. (a) What 
is the story of the old rivers crossing the low- 
land? (b) What is the story of the young rivers 
of the lowland? 

4. Geological formation and structure. (a) 
Origin of the material. (b) Present condition 
of the sediments. (c) Artesian wells in the 
sand-reefs. 

5. Settlement and development. (a) Location 
of towns. (b) Occupations of people. 

X. The New England Plateaus: 

1. Location and physiographic boundary. 
(a) The inland margin of the area. (b) The 
present coastline. How isitchanging? What 
recent changes has it suffered? Influence of 
shore line on settlement and occupations in 
New England. 

2. Topography of New England. (a) Erosion 
history. (b) Glacial history. 

3. Drainage of New England. (a) Story of 
the old rivers. (b) Explanation of the lakes. 

4. Geological formations and structure. (a) 
How have these influenced the development of 
the topography? 

5. Settlement and development. (a) Loca- 
tion of towns. (b) Occupations of the people. 

XI. Piedmont Plateau. 1. Location and 
physiographic boundary. (a) The Fall-line. 
(b) The Appalachian mountains. 

2. Topography. Its erosion history. 

3. Drainage of the Piedmont belt. 

4. Geological formations and structure. (a) 
How have these influenced the development of 
the topography? 

5. Settlement and life in the Piedmont belt. 

XII. The Appalachian mountains. 1. Loca- 
tion and physiographic boundary. 

2. Topography of the mountains. (a) De- 
velop fully the erosion history of this belt. 
(b) Influence of topography on migration of 
peoples. 

3. Drainage of the Appalachian. (a) The 
story of the great rivers. 

j. Geological formations and structure. (a) 
Source of material. (b) Original position of 
sediments. (c) Present position of beds. (d) 
Mineral resources of this area. 

5. Settlement and development. (a) Loca- 
tion of towns. (b) Occupations of the people. 
(c) History of migrations through this belt. 

If time permits other areas will be treated 
much the same as suggested above. 

References: Scott, /utroduction to Geology ; 
J. W. Powell, Phystographic Regions of the 
United States; Davis, Physical Geography ; 
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FIELD WORK AT DUNE PARK 


Points of Observation 


aphy of the country. 


ation of land and water. 








(a) Walk to the 


and de pressions. 


STUDY 





between this ridge and the next dist: t south 
ridge, Note topography, soil, and vegetatior 


the intervening depression; note soil and veg 





‘idge. (b) Walk northward toward 





tile . 

1, Hills: Find a hill where a c reveals 
material. Shape, height of the hills. leasur 
t inclination of the steepest slope ; the least 
inclined slope; note the direction of ¢ 1 Ma. 


terial found; shape, size, Composition, stratified 


or unstratified. Note definitely how the 





is affecting the sand to-day; beginning of dunes: 
relation to obstructions; relation to direction of 


wind: exact process of formation. 


2. Depressions: Shape; soil; comparat 
l tit de: relation of de} ressions to ¢ 1 Other, 
2. Lake shore Shape of the coast: widt 


of the beach; angle the waves strike the shor 
shape and height of the waves as they approa 


the shore; material brought in by waves: diree- 


tion of return of the water from the shore: ma- 
terial taken back by the waves; color of water 


near the coast, off the coast. Note the 


process of the formation of beach ridges, 


II. Vegetation 
I. SWAMPS. 
1. Make a careful collection of specir 
plants which are found: (a) in the dryer | 


tions; (b) on the margins; (c) growin 


I 


2. Makea careful diagram showing the posi: 
tion of each kind of plant in its relation to the 
swamp. 

3. Is the present vegetation tending to per- 
petuate or to extinguish the swamp? 

}. Is there any evidence of an earlier veg 
tation in the swamp areas? 

5. What kinds of woody plants are found i 


the swamp areas? Have any trees gained c 


siderable age? Che oldest? 
NoTE.—-If you do not know the names of tl 
trees, bring to the class with you small pieces 
of the wood, and small branches with leaves. 
6. Do the plants tend in any way to spread 
the marsh-like conditions? 
Consider the part played by each kind 
plant found in the swamp: (a) the 


} } - } . 
b) the rushes; (c) the alge; 





and sedges. 

8. Can you see any interrelations among 
these plants? 

9. How many of these plants are flowering- 


Zz. e., produce true seeds? 








frow 
to s 
) 
| 
Nn tl 
adva 
3. 





tO the 
root, 
$ non 


No 


detwe: 





10. How are these seeds distributed? What 
plants adapt their seeds for water distribution 





Mark | 


’ 


9. 
































s float? When? 


in of the water? 


Do the se Can you find them 
at the bott 
NOTE. 
mens to 
Are the plants mostly annual or peren- 
Are thr 


»otner: 


In all cases, collect and bring speci- 


ss with you. 


conditions more favorable for 





one than tt 
12, Inw 
conditions‘ 


12. Cons 


b 1 nf 
tthe ena ¢ 


it ways do the vines find favorable 
ler what must become of the plant 
the growing season; what are the 
chances of fossilization? 


14. WI 


would be the first steps to be taken 
the marsh for the purpose of rais- 
ing cultivated plants that might be grown here? 

1s, Are 


plants that might 


ere any Swamp-loving cultivated 


ve grown here? 


16. Are there any peat formations that might 
be ised as tuelr 

17. Are t ere 
posits about the marsh? 
What re the relati 
bog-iron ore ce posits? 


NOTE.—( 


any signs of bog-iron ore de- 


18, ons of the swamp to 


lect and bring to school for labo 


ratory study a sample of swamp water, a pint 
bottle full at least. 
ll. THE SAND DUNES. 


which divides the vege- 
that of the 
What plants grow on both sides of the line? 

Nore. — Collect specimens of the plants that 
grow on both sides of the line, and bring them 
to school for laboratory study. 


1, Look for the line 


tation of the marsh from dunes. 


2, What plan 


in the new sand-hills? Observe carefully the 


ts seem to get the first firm hold 
advance line of the dunes. 

3. What efficacy have the marsh plants in 
retarding the drifting sands? 

J. Where is the greatest variety of plants 
found, in the marshes or on the dunes? Deter- 
mine by actual count. 

5. Make a special study of the cactus; collect 
specimens of the entire plant. | 

6. What adapts it to the dune rather than 
tothe marsh? Compare with the pond-lilies 
root, leaf, stem, flower, and fruit. [The fruit 
$non-poisonous. | 

7. What are its methods of distribution? 

NOTE. Bring ample specimens of the cactus 
to school for laboratory study. 

8. Make diagrammatic map of the dunes 
between the marsh and the lake shore, and 
mark their ages as shown by the vegetation. 


9. Note the kinds of trees growing on the 
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Sry 
a 
with those growing in the 


dunes; compare 


swamp. 

Io. Note the relativeagesof those onthe dunes 
and in the swamp. 

11. Study the belt of vegetation nearest the 
lake shore. What part does it play in the forma- 
tion of the dunes inland? 

12. Since the ridge of the sand is nearest the 


source of the sand, how does 


it happen that 
plants can gain a foothold here more easily than 
they do immediately inland? 

13. What causes the interruptions in the shore 


ridge of sand? 


1}. Make a sketch of one of the newer dunes 
and show on which slope the plants gain a foot- 
hold first. Can you see a reason? 


15. Which are the first woody plants to take 


the decid 


possession of the dunes; luous trees or 


the conifers? Is there any reason ey ident? 


Tit. Life 


SWAMP, 


Animal 


I. IN THI 


1, What forms are provided for largely by 


f the swamp? 


the plant life « 
2. What 


some forms to take advantage of 


] 


enable 


land 


peculiarities of structure 
both 
and water in the swamp? 

forms to be found on the 
What reasons? 


3. Are these same 
lake shore: 


}. Do any animals tind it possible to take 


advantage of the swamp mud at the botton 
of the water? 

5. Are any birds attracted by the berries or 
dry seeds of the plants? 

6. Can you see any special adaptation of this 
class of birds to the swamp life? 

7. Are such birds permanent or temporary 
residents? 

8. Whatswamp birds are songsters? Can you 
see any adaptation here? 

g. Are there any birds that get their food 
from the water only? From the mud under the 
water? From the swamp margin? 

10. Between what animal forms can you see 
the greatest conflict? 

NoTEs. — Bring to school for identification 
and further study specimens of the various 
forms found. 

Fill a quart jar by immersing it and allowing 
aquatic plants to enter with the water. Bring 
to school for inspection with the microscope. — 

11. Are swamp conditions favorable for mam- 
malian life? 

12. 

1S; 


animal life of the swamp? 


Are there mammals present? 
Are there many evidences of the past 


Il. ON THE DUNEs. 
1. Which precedes, if either, the animal or 
the establishment of itself upon the 





hat are the adaptations required to fit 
mal for dune life? 

3. What birds, if any, peculiar to the dunes? 
What are their adaptations? 
the life of the 


vegetation and sand on 


extent is birds 


the 


1. To what 
associated with 
the dunes? 

5. Does the lake shore or the lake show any 
contrasts in bird life? What adaptations re- 


quired in this area? 

Nore. — Collect specimens of the dune insect 
life, and bring to school for identification and 
further study. 

6. Are there any traces of past animal life 
about the dunes? 

Do they furnish any support for mam- 
malian life? 

8. Do you find any evidences of conflict 
among the different forms? 

Model a map of the Dune Park region. 
Make a map of Chicago and environs, in- 
cluding all the points visited in the field 
trips. 

1. Dunes and associated swamps. 

a. Relation to present lake shore. 


b. Building and movement of dunes; re- 


lation to wind; to vegetation. (Note: 
Make a sand dune in laboratory.) 

c. Source of sand supply. 

d. Currents of Lake Michigan. See cur- 


rent chart of Lake Michigan. 

2. Use of the dunes. 

3. Location of sand dune areas of the world. 
Account for distribution. 

3. Influence of sand dunes on the industries 
of inhabiting people. 

5. Influence of 

a. Waves. 

b. ¢ 


6. Influence of winc 


wind on bodies of water. 


irrents, 


1 on distribution of vege- 


tation; of animals. 


>. Sanitary use of wind. 


8. Man's control of wind as a working force. 


Questions: 


In what grade should the study of the 


winds begin: 


What aspect is appreciated in the differ- 


gradest 


ent 





COURSE OF STUDY 


What experiments in physics does the 
subject necessitate? 

In what grade would you teach the use 
of the thermometer, barometer, and 
mometer? 

What is 


daily weather maps? 


the educational value of the 

How use the child’s interest in kite-fly. 
ing, boat-sailing, balloons, and flying ma. 
chines, in teaching the winds? 

What mathematical problem does the 
right teaching of the subject demand? 

What, if any, is the value of the use of 
such wind stories as the “ Harpies,” and 
“Story of Paw-puck Keewis”’ in connec. 
tion with the story of the winds? 

Make a list of appropriate wind stories, 

What wind songs do you consider ap- 
propriate? 

Write a plan for teaching the winds to 
any grade you prefer. 

References: Weather map of the United 
States, Davis, Elementary Meteorology; Davis, 
Physical Geography, Ferrell, Popular Treatix 
on the Winds; Waldo, Elementary Meteorology 
Geike, Physical Geography; Mills, Realn of 
Nature; Archibald, 7he Story of the Atmos 
phere; Gregory, Elements of Physiography; 
Reclus, Earth, p. go. 


Changes in Progress Beneath the Surface of 
the Earth 


1. Evidences of the movement of the earth's 
crust in this region. 

(a) How was Stony Island formed? 

(b) Possible heights of Stony Island? 

2. Mountains: (a) Appearance; (b) 
tion. Cause of the great mountain systems. (Cc 
folding, by 


Associations. (d) Formation: by 


faulting, by erosions. Examples of 





Make mountain range in laboratory. (e) 
in relation to moisture; drainage of continents; 


relation to distribution of plants, animals, and 





Esthetic value of mountal 


veoples. (f) 
What mountain systems have acted as fortif- 


cations for historic peoples ? 
How mav a mountain range change from 4 
defense for a people to a weakness? 


3. Volcanoes: Visit Field Columbian Mu: 


seum to see volcanic products and models ‘ 


volcanoes. (a) Appearance of volcanoes, active 








Loca: i 









patl 


furn 


cond 
cultiy 
face ¢ 

Al 
able < 
still, 














rom 4 


n Mu 


1e18 




















and inact Read Pliny’s description of the 


eruption of Vesuvius. (b) Location in relation 


to mountain ranges. (c) Formation. Labora- 


tory experiment in formation of volcanoes. 
d) Use 


tains and 


f volcanoes. (e) Influence of moun- 


volcanoes on the mythology and 
religious beliefs of primitive peoples. Location 
of noted sacred mountains. 

Questions: 

Can people living on a plain have an 
image of mountains? 

How introduce a study of mountains to 
children of the plains? 

What is the value of projected pictures 


over small photographs? 
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pp. 
24-28, 345-371; Geikie, Zext-book of Geology, 
pp. 
son, The Story of the Hills; 
Mill, Realm of Nature. 






What is the best way of reproducing 


in miniature the processes of mountain- 
9k} > 
making? 


Make a reading list for children on the 


subject considered during the month. 


Write plan for teaching the subject to 


any class you may choose. 


References: 


332-342; 


Scott, /utroduction to Geology, 
Dana, J/anual of Geology, pp. 
1071 Hutchin- 
Reclus, Zhe Earth , 


1089; Reclus, J/ountains ; 


History and Literature 


Kmily J. Rice 

Elementary School 
The value of our work in history de- 
pends largely upon the power of the pupils 
to relate the life of the past to present social 
conditions. lor this reason, in planning 
the course of study, it was necessary to 
consider at each step the basis which the 
pupils had gained by actual experience. 
[he chronological order of the subject- 
matter is not our guide in teaching chil- 
dren. Observation of events and partici- 
pation in certain phases of community life 
furnish the only material by which they can 
interpret historic facts. The study of the 
ast should react upon the present and 
It will 
do this when social conditions and histor- 


T 
) 
} 


give fuller meaning to experience. 


ical ideas and events are given their proper 
connection in our teaching. From such 
aN arrangement of work we may hope for 
agradual growth of interest in industrial 
conditions and local institutions, and may 
cultivate habits of looking beneath the sur- 
face of things to discover their meanings. 
Although first-hand knowledge is valu- 
ableat all times in the study of history, 
till, when the children are beginning to 


Gudrun 


and in 


have selected, for special 


dential election. 
these shall be 


those 


time, and considered by 


such a way 


duced. 


volved, may also be considered. 


Thorne- Thomsen 


interpret the deeds of men, it is especially 
necessary that they should have material 
furnished by the immediate environment. 
This material may be found in the indus- 


tries of the cominunity, in local institutions, 


current events. From these we 


emphasis this 


quarter, the visit toa farm made by the 


entire school in October, and the presi- 


that 


to the exclusion of 


It is not intended 


studied 


institutions which were made the 


basis of the course of study for each grade; 
these topics are to be considered because 


they are of especial interest at the present 


each grade in 


as to aid the regular history 


5 


work. 


The trip to the farm has given the little 


children an opportunity to see the con- 
nection between the home and the farm, 
the source of some of the common foods, 


and the labor by which this food is pro- 


The methods of transportation of 


food to the city, and its distribution, with 
kinds of 


work and amount of labor in- 








In the middle grades, the children will 


compare an Illinois farm with one in New 
] 


England and one in Virginia, and the 
work done now on the farm with that done 


in Colonial times. ‘This involves the 


f 
a 
— 


ine period of industry 

he interest in the presidential election 
will be used in the higher grades to facili 
tate the organization of the pupils for 
their own government. The children will 
compare their methods in the election of 
officers with those used by the country in 
the election of its President. It also fur- 
nishes a good foundation for the study of 
1e critical period of our history. 

For the historv work of each grade, see 
outline by the grade teacher. The general 
plan was given in the October number of 
the COURSE OF STUDY. 

Secondary School 
It was found after examining the stu- 
dents entered in Tenth and Eleventh Grades 
that, with few exceptions, they had not 


studied Ancient History. It was therefore 





A t let +} ] 17 
Cit GVIS Ww to iet then i vpevrin 
study of ncient time e Ter ind 

] r ] ] 

Eley (,rade pupils proceedin nore 

1d ( e of doing so 
b ¢ O of October e subyec 
of stuc Was Primitive Culture he stu 

( its were presented with e conditions 

n ¢ berore e nad n 1r1¢ 
clothing, fire, or tools to work with. They 

I eC Ss ageveiopmen rougn § 2 ¢ 

} ] : ] 
arb S 1d the half-civilized stages 
seeing WwW SIOW he Improvements were 

} } } te? } } 

n OW man ad pted the materi it nand 

to his needs. 

} t} t 


from a reief map they studied the struc- 


tural and climatic conditions of the con- 
tinents with a view of finding out what 
a ’ 


es and dis dvantages they present- 


ed to the development of primitive man. 


Che great differences in the progress of the 


peoples inhabiting different parts of the 


COURSE OF STUDY 


} 


globe were thus partly accour 


their subsequent study was to be Egyp 


and Greece, the geography 


Was considered and compare 


of North and South America. Why did man 


attain a higher development in Eurasia, ang 


more particularly in the count 


around the Mediterranean Sea, than jy 


North America? This proble 


study of the isolated areas of Eurasia, wit] 


their extensive coastline and pt 


riers. The students also considered 


peculiar advantages afforded 


flood plains to a primitive culture, as, for 


example, the Nile Valley, and 


Euphrates and Tigris. 
g 


By this geographic study the student 


were impressed with the fact that man’ 


progress has been depende 


limited by the conditions of 


ited for. As 

of Eurasi: 
-d with that 
ries grouped 
om led to 3 


“otective bar. 


} 


that of t 


ent on al 


his environ- 


ment. They have begun, probably, to a 


preciate the inborn longing 


Of man for 


better things, his patience and_persever. 


ance in working them out; als« 

are due to the unknown, nai 

ers and workers of the past. 
The materials for study bor 


tures were found in our lib 


ects seen on the visit to the I 


bian Museum were still more 


» what thanks 


nk 


neless tl 


ks and pi 
rary, but ol 


ield Col 





useful, 


[he students were assigned topics f 


investigation, and the recitati 


used by them to give to the cl 


sults of their inquiry and to ¢ 


results and their significance 


} } 


show the pupils where thei 
lacked accuracy, this mode o 
was used. Finally, the pupils y 
on this subject embodying th 
tures of the work; these pape 
cised from the standpoint of t 
ter as well as from that of com 


language. 


Work for November—Ancient Egypt: After 


having gained some concepti¢ 


drawing would make an ide: 


on time 


ss the 
liscuss. these 
; Wherever 
] 


clearer 0r 
knowledge 
I eXxpressit 
vrote a pape 
e main fea 
Ss were crill 
hought mat- 


pe sition and 


yn of the de 


DY the great 
























velopment of man from savagery to the 
studied 
in order to investigate the oldest 


half-civilized stage, the pupils 


Egypt 
civilization, which has influenced more or 
less directly the onward movement of our 
race. 

The progress and early civilization cf 
Egypt is intimately connected with its 
geography, and an understanding of the 
physical condition of the country is there- 
fore essential. ‘The following topics were 
considered : 

The Nile; characteristics of its flood plain. 
Cause of the inundations and the consequent 
fertility of the soil. 

Irrigation; the “ shaduf” and the “ sakieh.” 
Appearance of the Nile valley compared with’ 
surrounding deserts. 

Climate and products of the Nile valley. 
Characteristics of the Nile valley reflected in 
development and history of the people. 

Settled agricultural life encouraged. Large 
co-operative undertakings necessary, resulting 
in social and political organization. Protection 
against invasion by desert and sea, and conse- 
quent continuity of Egyptian history. Easy 
communication between parts of the country. 
Effect of monotonous agricultural life on the 
people. Scientific studies engaged in for the 
purpose of controlling the river, such as as- 


tronomy, engineering, etc. Relation between 


the religious beliefs of the people and veog- 


Ta] hy of the co intry. 
Did the isolated condition of the Nile valley 
always prove a benefit to the Egyptian people? 
Did the geography of the country present 


favorable conditions for the building up of a 
great nation? 

The pupils made maps of the country 
first in sand and then on the board. They 
were then taken’ on an imaginary trip 
up the Nile in order to awaken in them a 
genuine interest in Egypt. Descriptions, 
pictures, and stereopticon views were em- 
ploved to give them a vivid image of the 


country as 


it is to-day, its people, and 


present social and_ political conditions. 
[he monuments and objects of industrial 
and fine arts seen on the trip aroused a 


great many questions, which led toa study 
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of Ancient Egypt. For the sake of economy 
and more effective work, the class was or- 
ganized into groups, each group selecting 
a certain topic for investigation. The re- 
ports given by these groups formed the basis 
recitations. 


of discussion in the Topics 


considered by the class: 


Organization of Egyptian society; power in- 
vested in the king; division into priests, nobles, 
common people, and slaves. 

Characteristics of Egyptian civilization. Po- 
litical, social, moral, and religious ideas of the 
people; their occupations and customs, 

Architecture, the pyramids, tombs, temples, 
etc.; their artistic merit. Peculiarities of Egyp- 
tian construction. Use of color. 

Literature and science. Variety of Egyptian 
literature. 

Different forms of writing; inscriptions on 
the monuments and in the tombs. 

The principal events in the history of Egypt. 


Books. \l] 


with a general history. 


the students are provided 
In the library: 
Reterences: Fisher, Ouf/inesof Universal 
History ; Universal History; 
Sheldon, General History; Wilkinson, An- 
cient Egyptians, Philip Smith, ductent His- 
tory of the East; Dunker, History of Anti- 
qguity, Vhalheimer, JZanual of Ancient Hrs- 
tory; Ebers, Agvft; Cameron, Lgypt tx the 
Nineteenth Century; Amelia Edwards, A 
Thousand Miles Up the Nile; Penfield, 
Present Day Egypt; Maspero, Dawn of 
vilisation,; Chipiez and Perrot,- story 


Tillinghast, 





of Anctent Egyptian Art; Amelia Edwards, 
and Fellah; History of 
Ancient Art; Birch, Anctent Pottery; Viol- 
let-le-Duc, Harditation of Man; Fergusson, 
History of Architecture. Not in the library: 
Ebers, Varda, Homo Sum, Bride of the Nile. 

Work for December 
As was the case with Egypt, a study of the 


Pharaoh Reber, 


The Homeric Age: 


geography of Greece is necessary in order 
to understand its history. 

GEOGRAPHY. Position of Greece with regard 
Indented coastline and nu- 
merous islands; effect on navigation. Natural 
division of the country; effect on the formation 


to other countries. 





COUI 


of states. Differences in surface between parts 


of the country; effect on the developmént of 


their occupations, character, and 
would the division into many inde- 
Greek 


Com- 


why of Greece with that of Egypt. 


pendent states affect the history of the 
\dy intages and disadvantages? 
How are these geographic differences reflected 

the civilization and history of the two na- 


tions? What natural advantages did Greece 


offer for the development of an early civiliza- 

lhe method of study is similar to the 
one indicated in the outline of work on 
Eeyp Chere will be an imaginary visit 


to the ruins of Tiryns and Mycenz by the 


iid of descriptions and pictures. The pu 
] 


plus will St 1d\ about the Homeric Age In 
heir own tex book, Botsford’s Gree e, and 
W ilso be referred to the material at 
I 1 n the library The study of the 


1 . 
necessity, aS it Will throw 


nany questions and give a picture 


. : ce : 1] 
Of the state of society 1n prenistorie Hellas. 





Su crs study 
Org n of society Power o the Kin 
lat it was based: of the coun ot elders: 
ol gene assen Classes ol eople 
es, freemen, slaves; condition of each class 
Character and customs of the people; thei: 
fe and occupations. Their moral and 
s ideas 
+ +i } 
ns ctl O palaces and Ne Ses 
Che Iliad as a character study: the ¢ iracters 
\chilles, Hector, etc. 
I nfluence of the Iliad on Greek life 
134 
ind ideals 
1 : - 
its terary value and Piace n the worlds 
ture 
Greek mythology. 
References: Mahatfy, O/7 Greek Educa- 
] - | », > “ a ° ad S : . } 
tion; Church, Pictures from Greck Life and 


Sfory; Curtius, Hzstory of Greece; Guerber, 


Story of the Grecks; Christopher Words- 


worth, Greece 


Von | 


Koner, 


, Coulanges, Zhe Ancient City ; 
Guhl 


and Romans; 


lke, Greece and Rome; and 


Life of thé 
Mah lly, Old Greck Life - Di “ionar) of Greck 


G?) eek S 


FP STUDY 








and Roman Antiquities ; Iliad, Homer, trans. 
lated by Bryant; Menatt, Ze Mycenaan Ay 
American History in Twelfth Grade 
Channing’s Student's History of the United 
States is used as a text-book by the class, 
The geography of the country was studied 
The 


first considered the necessities of primitive 


from physiographic maps. tudents 


people in the hunter, shepherd, and earl 
agricultural stages, and then tried to dis. 
cover how the geography of America js 
adapted to be the home of people in eacl 
of these stages. The following questions 
were discussed: 


Advantages and disadvantages of the tropic 


the temperate forests; of the 


forest regions; of 
Cordilleran regions; which offered the best con- 
ditions for the development of civilization, a1 


why; aboriginal tribes occupying each region 
and their stage of culture; parts of the Old Work 
which offered the best conditions and had tl 
earliest civilizations; continents best adapted 
for the development of early civilizations; ani- 
mals and plants of 
the Old World, and effects of these upon 
inal life. 


\merica as compared wit 


iborig- 


Vhis preliminary work led the pupilst 
nquire into the topography of the country 

its temperature and rainfall — and pre- 
pared the way for the study of Channing’ 
chapter on Geography. Payne's Histon 
of America (Vol. 1) is especially valuable 
for this work. 

The pupils next considered the adapta- 
bility of the country to European people, 
using Channing’s /vtroduction and reter- 
ences as a basis. Each student was required 
to investigate a special topic and give the 
results of his work to the class. They drew 


maps showing important points in the 
structure of the country. 

Under Discovery and Exploration indi- 
vidual students investigated the following 
topics: 

Geographical ideas of Homer and Herodotus; 
of Plato and Aristotle; of Pomponius Mela and 
Ptolemy. See Bunbury’s //éstory of Ancient 
Geography, Tozer’s /Tistory of Ancient Geogr 












a) 






ANS: 











SURREY SEH: 





phy, Payne’s Fftstory of America (Vol.1), and 
Fiske’s //¢story of America (Vol. 1). 
Norse Discoveries: effects of the Crusades; 


lines of trade to the East; Venice in the Middle 
Ages; Marco Polo and Mongol rule in Asia; 
See Win- 
and Critical History and Win- 


the Turks and loss of lines of trade. 
sor’s Narrative 
sor’s Columbus. 

Portuguese voyages; Spain and the Moors; 
Columbus; Cortez and the Aztecs; 
Pizarro and the Incas; Champlain and French 


Toscanelli; 


ideas of colonization; Raleigh; the Spanish 


References in Chan- 


His- 


Armada and its results. 


ning’s A/¢éstory and Gutde to American 


lhe pupils used wall-maps in the school 
collection which show the growth of geo- 
graphical knowledge, and also drew maps 
for their own use. 

Lowell’s Codumbus and Tennyson’s Co- 
lumbus were read in class recitation. For 
other literature, see Miss Fleming’s plan 
for Oral Reading. 

In Colonial History we studied especially 
Massachusetts, Virginia, and New York as 
typical colonies of the different sections of 


the country. Our work followed two lines, 


me tracing the development of English 
ideas in this country and the other the 
effect of environment in 


shaping the 
S 


growth of our institutions. The following 
topics suggest the order of work: Cause of 
settlement; character of colonists; geog- 
raphy of country occupied; influence of 
geography upon occupations; influence of 
occupations upon social life; government 
industries; 


established; colonial 


present 
economic conditions compared with those 
of colonial times. 

In December, our subject will be the 
Revolutionary struggle. By study. of the 
writings of the “ fathers’ we shall seek to 


discover the political ideas which animated 
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them, and shall then compare those ideas 
with the political theories of our own time. 
Reading of Locke’s second treatise on 
Civil Government will be made the founda- 


tion for this study. 
Professional Class 
The work of the professional class for 
this quarter is confined to preparation for 
This 


involves a careful study of the subject- 


teaching in the first three grades. 
matter, the adaptation of this subject- 
matter to the children, and such hand-work 
as will enable the students to teach the prim- 
itive industrial arts. ‘They are working in 
clay - modeling and pottery, in spinning 
with the spindle and distaff and with the 
wheel, and in weaving with the simple hand 
loom, and they are making a loom of wood. 
They are also experimenting with stone 
tools, and later will undertake some work 
in metals. 

References: Mason, Ovég7is of [nz 
Woman's 


ution and 





Share in Primitive Culture - 
Man before Metals 


study of the Cave Man); Starr 


Joly, 
(especially good for the 
, Some First Steps 
in Human Progress and /ndtan Life ; Morgan, 
Flouses and FHlouse Life; Viollet-le-Duc, fomes 
and Flabitations of Man, Keller, Lake-Dwellers 
of Switzerland, Figuier, Primitive Man; 
Dawkin, -Aarly Jan in Britain and Cave- 
Flunting; Evans, Ancient Stone Implements ; 
Nadaillac, JJ/anners and Monuments of Pre- 
historic Peoples and Prehistoric America; 
Morgan, Ancient Society; Tylor, 
Culture, Early History of Mankind and 
Anthropology; Ratzel, History of Mankind ; 
Lubbock, Prehistoric Times ; Rau, Early Man 
in Europes Waterloo, Story of Ab; Butterworth, 
Industrial Arts, Hale, Stories of Invention ; 
Parton, Captains of Industry; Knight, Jechan 
tical Dictionary, Bigelow, Usefiu/ -lrts, Lodge, 
Pioneers of Sctence ; Hammersley, Book of [//us- 
trious Mechanics ; 
of Industry. 


Primitive 





Chase and Blow, S7o7 














Home 


Alice 


‘The principle on which a course of cook- 
ery is based will vary with the object of the 
course, the age of the pupils, and their 
the 


surroundings and interests. Whethe 


order 1s the 


determined by the study of 
food principles, by the different methods 
of cookery, or whether some other group 
ing is chosen, the work must be carefully 
adapted to the class. With the younger 
pupils the most logical course is not always 
the best. It is important to furnish a motive 
for the work which will give real interest in 


veginning, and arouse the desire for 


the 
investigation and experiment on the part 
of the child. With older pupils, as in the 
normal class, there is generally a strong 


motive present or the work would not be 
undertaken. 
With the Fifth Grade children, who are 


studving the early colonization of the coun- 


t the native fruits and grains of the east 
ern coast hav furnished St ne pon 
I 
: , 
In the Seventl nd Eighth Gi ides. the 
1 f ] , he > YY 1O} + 
kotlve Was found in the preparation Ol 
slip Thanksgiving luncheon to. be 
; } ioe ae } 
sery n French fashion, the pupils who 
| 1 1 
( SW € Speaking Frencn Only 
1 tl othe grades the work is in close 
] . 
connec 1) with the nature stud) begin 
Y WIth frults and cereais 
It was thought best at first tl the train 
: ; , . 
Ing ¢ ss should follow somewhat closely the 


order of work in the grades, but it was found 
better to give an independent course, 
to take the preferred order of pre teid be- 

] } ° 
instead of that indicated in 


study of 





water and mineral 


matter the outline is as follows: 
VV.  Proteids. 
Composition. Use in body as tissue builders 
} 


and as fuel foods. Discussion of reason why 
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Economics 


Peloubet Norton 


other fuel foods are needed. Testing of proteids 
with Millon’s reagent, and with nitric acid and 
Allied 


extractives. 


ammonia. nitrogenous compounds: 


Examination and testing 


m flour, 


velatine, 
of dried gluten previously obtained f 
Other vegetable proteids, as legumin of peas 
and beans. Casein precipitated from milk by 


acid; making of sour-milk cheese. Casein pre- 


cipitated by rennet, and the making of chees 
curd and of junket. 

Experiments with albumen, to determine its 
solubility in water, and its cooking temperature, 
( ookery of eggs: dropped, creamy, al lin ome- 


let. 
Ni; Hats. 


Source. Comparison of animal and vegetable 
fats as to composition, cost, digestibility. Use 


in body as fuel. Effect of cooking on digesti- 


Fat obtained from milk; churning 


VII. Starch. 


Composition; value as food: test. 


Digestibi ity ol 


source; 





starch from different sources. 
under microscope of starch grains 


Effect of heat, as 


different degrees 


Examination 
from potato, corn, wheat. 
i Effect of 


heat conveyed by means of water. Comy 


popped corn. 





tive study under microscope ot starch mix 
with cold water, starch and water heated t 
6 starch and water boiled. Boiling of | 
tato a rice, weighing each befor 1 





Cookery of cereals. 


Change of starch into sugar. 


Change of starch into sugar by n 
longed heat; 


lesting of different foods for sugar with Fe 


by acid; by the actior 


ling solution, Test applied to can 
fore and after heating with acid. ( 
of carbohydrates. Sugar cookery. 


The classification of foods ven below 3s 
adapted from Goodfellow, and is chosen be 
“Albuminoid” untor 


in two senses by different 


cause of its simplicity. 


tunately is used 





authors, so that “gelatinoid” seems less contus 


ing to the beginner. 











Classification of Foods 
1. Water. 


Jnorgal \ 
(incombustible). 72, Salts or mineral matter. 
1, Nitrogenous. 
steids | (a) Proteids. 
1 and | Organic (b) Gelatinoids. 
unds: (combusuble). } 2, Non-nitrogenous. 


(a) Fats and oils. 
(b) Carbohydrates. 


The more important carbohydrates may be 





grouped as follows: 


Nn pre- 


1. Glucoses (C 6/7/1204). 
heest Dextrose. 
Lev ulose, 
ne Its Galactose. 
ature 2, Sucroses (CieHe20)1). 
ome- Cane sugar. 
Lactose, or milk sugar. 
Maltose, or malt sugar. 
3. Starches ((C67100s)n). 
; Starch. 
table - 
Glycogen. 
Us : 
Dextrin. 
res = 
Cellulose. 
ng : 
Gums. 

References: F. L. Sargent, Corn Plants, 
Houghton, Mittlin and Co.; Halliburton, -ssez- 
tials of Chemical Physiology, Longmans, Green 

tes and Co.; J. E. Peabody, Laboratory Exercises 
ices. | 2 Anatomy and Physiology, Henry Holt and 


rrains | Co.; Rumford Kitchen Leaflets, Nos. 7, 8,9, 10, 
as 11, 12, Rockwell and Churchill Press; dA werican 
VII, p. 66, 
iparas | Science Publishing Company; Mary Hinman 
food, Farmers’ Bulletin, No. 
red t 93, United States Government Bulletins, 


es of Kitchen Magazine, Vol. Home 


nixed Abel, Sugar as 


Cooking in the Primary Grades 


Flora J. Cooke 


During December the children will study 
sugar. In the Fourth Grade they will find 
out where and under what general con- 
ditions sugar-cane, beets, and sugar-maple 
catio! trees grow, and something of the different 
methods used in obtaining sugar from these 
sources. As aids in this work they will use 


selected library books and pictures, museum 





specimens, and simple experiments as indi- 
cated below. 





Each child will take some 





phase of the subject to investigate, and 
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will summarize what he is able to find out 
upon his particular topic into some suit- 
able form for presentation to his class. 

This work will be supervised by the teacher 
and whenever possible the data thus gathered 
will be printed in the form of reading les- 
sons for the class. Each reading lesson will 
be illustrated according to the taste of the 
one preparing it, his motive being at all 
times to make his points perfectly clear 
to his audience. 

Some of the topics selected will probably 
be the planting, irrigation, fertilizing, and 
manufacture of sugar; the properties and 
characteristic uses of the different varieties 
of sugar; the study of recipes for the mak- 
ing of appropriate candies with and with- 
out heat. 

A group of children will prepare a set 
of sugar samples for the museum illustrat- 
ing stages of development in different kinds 
of sugar. These will be properly labeled 
and catalogued according to the infor- 
mation gained by the group during the 
month. 

Another group may record their experi- 
ences in the uses of sugar in the preserving 
and seasoning of food. ‘The exact phase of 
the work chosen will depend upon the inter- 
est, experience, and abilities of the children 
who must do the work. Vhe cooking for 
the month will be confined to the making 
of simple candies for the Christmas recep- 
tion. A record of all the experiments and 
investigations will be kept in the cook-books 
for reference and future use. ‘The desire 
of the children to make good candy will 
sufficiently stimulate them to measure quan- 
tities accurately, and will require a continual 
exercise of each child’s reasoning powers in 
the judging of temperatures, consistencies, 
and the proper conditions in cooking. 
After appropriate directions have been 
given, each child will make his own obser- 
vations and work out his individual prob- 


lem independently. 
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Che 


upon 


experiments will depend entirely 


the questions of the children as they 
fail or succeed in their work. They will 


probably discover carainel and carbon in 


this work, and note the changes which take 
place in sugars when subjected to the action 


of heat. Simple experiments in the dissolv- 


ing of sugar, evaporation of water, and 
conditions for crystallization will be per- 


} 


formed by the children if they are necessary 


as explanation for the results observed. For 


the reasons stated above the exact experi 


ments cannot be foretold. 


he 


used in the study of sugar: 


following isa list of reference books 


REFERENCES 


Teacher’s List 


1 (vepturyvy of Sy 
} Sie 


rar Making in Loutsiana. 
: [00-1 20. 

see /fistory of Food, CARS 4 ie 
34). Chapman & Hall. 


United States De 


Century Magazine, v. 13, p. 


Suea) 
SME 


partment of Agriculture 


Sugar (sce Yearbook, 1595, p. 500-7 
Colorado -Experiment Station. Bulletin, 


Station. Bulletin 








[Z, t< 

i ( = } X }¢ I bu etl ® No 
}5. 

Indiana—Experiment Station. Bulletin, No. 
68 

lowa—-Experiment Station. Bulletin, No. 37 

Kansas—-Experiment Station. Bulletin, No. 
O4 
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Maryland —Experiment Station. | 
No. 61. 
Michigan 
Nos. 177, 179. 
New York, Cornell University 
Station. Bulletin, Nos. 18, 183. 
North Dakota 
letin, No. 5. 
Ohio—Experiment Station. 


Experiment Station. — Bulleti 
Expr 
Experiment Statio: Bul- 


Bulletin, Nos, 


gg, II5. 


Oregon—Experiment Station. Bulletin, No, 
59. 
Pennsylvania—Experiment Station.  Bul- 
letin, Nos. 10, 47. 
South 


letin, Nos. 56, 62. 


Dakota—Experiment Station. Bul. 


United States—Agriculture, Department of, 


79, 92, 93, 113. 


Farmers’ Bulletin, Nos. 52, 73, 7 


otates Kepresentatives, House of, 


No. 690. 


Vermont—Experiment 


United 
Document, 
Station. Bulletin, 


oe Fae gee Je 
Vermont —Annual Keport, No. 11. 
West 
letin, Nos. 55, 64. 
Children’s Reading 
Carpenter, V7s¢t toa Sugar Plantation (see 


Hlistor) 


Book Co. 


Virginia—Experiment Station. Bul- 


Vorth America, p. 143-150). American 


Chase and Clow, Swzgav (see their Stories 
Industry, Vv. 2, p. 135-9). Educational Publish- 
ing Co, 

Kirby M. and Kirby E., 


Corner Cupboard, |. 43). 


Sugar (see 





lunt Martha's 


agan, 


ger, The Maple (see History of Harold's 


Pro 
Rambles, p. 37-43). Appleton. 

Warner, C. D., Sugar Camp (see Cyr Fourth 
208-75). 


Reader, p. Ginn. 


Art 


John Duncan 


During this month our attention will 
be turned to the planning of the cos- 


tumes and accessories of the Christmas 


festival, and to the designing of Christmas 
The 


Pedagogic Schools will center during this 


presents. art work of the High and 
wonth about the banners to be used in the 


The banners 


Christinas morning service. 





ra 


will be embroidered with designs. illustra- 
tive of sun myths referring to the conflict 
of light and darkness, of the gods of 
warmth and life with the demons of cold 
and death. ‘The stories of Osiris, and 
Phcebus, and Baldur, and Cuchulainn, and 
Michael the Archangel, will lead up to the 


Christian cenception. And these banners 














HTS 




















ustra- 
ynflict 
ds ol 
t cold 
and 


n, and 


to the 








anners 














will be succeeded by a larger one illus- 
trating the gospel story. 

Our frontispiece is a sketch design for 
this larger banner, which will be executed 
in silk applique and embroidery. 

The subject is the old and ever new 
theme of the Madonna and Child, and, 
whilst we follow to a certain extent the 
conventional planning of the picture, we 
have attempted to read into the old sym- 
bols a fresher meaning. 
faiths 
are suggested by the emblems of the roll- 


The most ancient and the newest 


ing heavens and the world tree, the tree of 
life, of growth and evolution, showing 
forth the sustained miracle of creation, 
dropping its brown leaves, spreading its 
green ones, and forever sending out its 
buds. 


tame, and the hills and sea are around. 


At its base are creatures wild and 


The humble primitive folk, the pioneers 
of the world’s progress, the hunter and 
farmer, as well as the shepherd of the gos- 
pel story, lay their gifts at the feet of the 
civilizations of 


coming man. And the 
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Asia and Africa and Europe, represented 
by the three wise men from the East, bring 
their contributions: Asia his philosophies 
and religions, his Bibles; Africa, who in 


Egypt set the type of ancient architecture 


_and ornament, and in Morocco that of 


medieval times, brings his art, indicated 
here by the cathedral; and Europe, in the 
person of Julius Czesar, presents his great 
conception of world citizenship. 

The Madonna is the loving mother who 
looks to her boy to realize all that she has 
All 
her aspirations are to be fulfilled in him. 


She it is who inspires the teacher with her 


dreamed and failed to realize herself. 


own hope-—the hope of a divine humanity. 
Athena-like, the teacher must supplement 
the child’s vision with the mirror of knowl- 
edge, and arm his hand with the sword of 
skill for the conflict with the powers of 
darkness and dissolution, when he, like 
Osiris and Phoebus, and Michael the Arch- 
angel, must go forth to bring in at last the 
reign of gentleness and love, of peace on 
earth, good will to men. 


Speech, Oral Reading, and Dramatic Art 


Martha Fleming 


The festival of the winter solstice cele- 


brates the returning of the sun. Bound 
up with it are ideas of returning life, vigor, 
and joy. Up to this time the tide has 
been ebbing, now it begins to flow again. 
Darkness and death have been stealing on, 
shrouding and congealing all things. Now 
they begin to give way and are beaten 
back farther and farther by the growing 
strength of the sun’s rays. A hope revives 
nus that Balder will come again. Cuchu- 


lainn awakes after his long sleep and 
stretches himself. 


is enemy Ahriman, Osiris is reborn; and 


at tl of 


at this 


Ormuzd has overcoine 


season rises again the Sun 


Righteousness, The Light of the World 
The Day Spring, The Bright and Morn- 
ing Star, The Life. Christ 


comes to dispel the spiritual darkness of 


Prince of 
the world. 
shall 


present the mythological stories in dra- 


In our Christmas celebration we 
matic form, bringing out their substan- 
tial identity and spiritual unity, and show- 
ing that they answer a need of the human 
heart for some outward expression of its 
desire for life more abundant and a reas- 
surance that life ever follows death. These 
early myths are prophecies, the dawn be- 


fore the sunrise. 
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ime and in proces- have once tasted. Speaking of the fune. 


and explain the tion of interpretation, some one has said: 






































emblems on the banners, which are em “You may read Hamlet or King Lear t 
} } + } : +) » ] 1 + rT9 q } ‘ 
dered with appropriate devices he  yvourself until the crack of doom and think 
I - { 
yutes of the gods and ornaments that you understand it. Some dav vou hea 
; I ' 
siv t of the legends. This will be a Booth ora Salvini speak the lines, and 
wed by the angels’ songs of the first vou have a new revelation of their beaut 
( S S the story of the nativity of nd significance.” Dickens’ Christma I 
: ; a ; ; ' : m s 
Christ, from St. Luke, Chapter I], verses  Caro/ will be interpreted to tl Fifth 
S to 20, inclusive, and the Christmas hymn Grade. Parts will be omitted, | it the 
= ( 
Phen will come a masque ch will « story will be kept intact, and as far ast , 
, ] - ; y + + ° - + ] } 
DOd\ 1 eas ng the design Ol nterpreter has power its be: 
he Christmas banner, the heritage of © spiritual truth will be presented to the l 
re, nd SKlli [roIn the past, our hopes children. ! 
for the future, and our faith in the divine The following literature is suggested fo 1 
I 
poOssibD S eve ( the different grades as beariny closel Cc 
During the next half-hour the parents upontheir work. Some of these select i 
ind friends will examine the gifts made b will be taken in each grade for d 
e¢ l es W ¢ I neve d . e: 
Literature 
e daiflere “OOS roug O e | ad SI 
First Grade: Study of Christmas in ot} 
g dad whe we come tovether again ; a ' f pl 
lands and dramatic celebration of tl dl 
( 1e Christmas t t eae aap tj 
' cere ne een peenee a ce, tO SINS Christmas festivals. 
1 } ] ce « it it : - xa 5 ss * . . 
the Christmas songs and tell of the Christ- The Birth of Christ, St. Luke, Chapter II, 8 ac 
is Customs 1n this and other lands. to 20, inclusive. CC 
n addition to the special work de- The Christmas Tree; The Tour of m 
' 6 re ae St las, A Visit from St. Nich 
de prep ion for the Christmas : dee ot 
; : 117 ‘me, by Robert Louis Stevenson. 
ceiel 1 ( egular WOrk 1 speech . : F 
a Second and Third Grades: Story of ; 
oO! reagding will pe continued. 1 " P II 
j Shepherd Dog, adapted from Far from the | : 
his month an attempt will be made to Vadding Crowd, by Thomas Hardy; The B si 
CVE 1e interpretation of literature a defi Birth of Christ, St. Luke, Chapter [1,8 to 20, in- tin 
nite place in the children’s study and to Clusive, Phe Three Wise Men and The Ne th 
; atten Ee tivitv, from Ben Ffur, by Lew Wallace; F 
fOlLiow It p svste It often |! ip ? : : 3 é , Rae m< 
Little Leaf, Beecher; Dramatization of I] 
ens that ore lite ure Dear 3 . vagne in 
lnimals I Have Known, Seton-Thompson. 
g dire ipon the subject of study, and Fourth Grade: In addition to the work sug § © 
| ourth Grade: t 
oft interest, Is too difficult for the cl ildren cested for the Second and Third Grades Dick- Mg 
en or themselves, or eve inde ens’ Christmas Carol will be read to the chit tio 
: 
1 } } irel 
direction: so the great thought-treasury of ieee ; all An 
, Fifth Grade: 4 Christmas Carol, also | 
t \ ad ell ns Seé€ ed Oo t ) Iniess F . . : Sin - n¢ 
; Natural Bridge in Virginia. : 
1 cked by adequate Interpretation 13y Sixth Grade: Zhe Demon of ted te 





means Of Interpretation some thing of the Hfaiy, and other stories from Hindoo myths; § tho 





rhythm and of the beauty of thought and 7Ze Pifes at Lucknow, Whittier; reading and BP be; 
largeness of emotion will enter into the dramatization from 7he Jungle Rook, Kiplinf J ges 
he sand souls of the children. <A feeling Seventh and Eighth Grades: Continue “i fail 


ratius at the Bridge; Cicero’s Oration A gainil 


lit ntt 
for the masterpieces of liter ure will be ees ‘ ee ‘ MALE 
i Calwiline ,; begin the study of Julius Cesar, ; 

. ’ Te ) 
created, causing the children to return t Ny 


Y The Flight of Nydia, from Last Diys of Pom 
} ° ae : - *hi] 
whose waters they fezz, Bulwer Lytton; Owe Who Lived Long chil 


Oa COO! spring 
i 


y 


























Long Ago, from Giovanni, Mrs. Frances Hodg- 


son Burnett. 


Tenth and Eleventh Grades: The Iliad asa 





whole will be presented to these grades, partly 
through the teacher’s interpretation, Should the 
conditions favorable, the Parting of Hector 
and Andromache will be studied for oral read- 
ing, Scenes from Racine’s lxdromache also 
may be studied. This class will continue the 


u Like It. 


Twelfth Grade: Inconnection with the study 


study of 4s } 


of American History the following literature is 


for oral reading: 


suggested 


Miles Standish, Longfellow ; Paul Revere's 
Ride, Longfellow; Grandmother's Story of 
Bunker Hil/, Holmes; Lallad of Cassandra 
youths Wi SHOW 


hwick, Whittier ; Round, Whittier; 
Extracts f) Hugh Wynne, Weir Mitchell; 
continuation of the study and interpretation of 


R) 


Hamlet. 


In the High School and Pedagogic Cla 


SS 


each pupil will be required to present ; 


short poem, a scene from a drama, or a 
prose selection to the class, the interpreta- 
tion to be the result of his own study. In 
addition to this the Pedagogic Class will 
continue the study of spoken English, 
making special study of the child’s methods 
of learning to speak. 

[he powel of speech, facility and ease 
in utterance, and the habit of self-expres- 
sion are necessary to free thinking, to dis- 
tinct and vivid images. Expression clears 
the mental and moral atmosphere and 
makes for sanity and peace. The children 
and students have, through their efforts at 
self-expression in the class-room and morn- 
ig exercises, discovered their own limita- 
tions and difficulties, and are ready for drill 
and study that will give them more freedom 
and effectiveness in speech. A person de- 
fective in any of the machinery by which 
thought is expressed orally, no matter how 
beautiful his thought nor how intense his 
desire to communicate with others, must 
fail in proportion as the organs of vocal 
utterance are defective or badly used. 

Speech is aconventional language. Each 


child learns the language that he hears at 
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The 


mother tongue, whatever it may be, is what 


his mother’s knee by mere imitation. 


he brings to school. He has mastered its 


technique. If his speech is faulty, the first 


step in correcting it must be the hearing 


of correct speech; the second, the imita- 


tion of this speech. ‘There is an accepted 


standard of English, the language spoken 


by our best educated people, and it is the 


aim to do away with provincialisins whether 


of the north, east, south, or west, and to 


make the speech conform to this standard. 


The dictionary is simply a record of the 
best usages, and after children are able to 
hear the different sounds and reproduce 
them the dictionary will be used as a help 


in pronunciation. ‘The ear must become 


accustomed to correct sounds before the 


tongue can utter them. Professor Bell’s 


vowel and consonant tables with key 


words are inserted, and after the sounds 


themselves have been learned from the 


living teacher these tables will be of great 


help. ‘The vowels require the utmost pre- 


cision of mold, because the slightest 


change in shape changes the quality of the 
sound. ‘The consonants require accuracy, 
strength, and quickness in the use of the 
organs. Bad functioning of the organs 


A rigid 


jaw produces hard, set speech and an un- 


often produces defective speech. 


controlled jaw loose, indefinite speech; an 
inflexible tongue, thick utterance; immobile 
lips, an indifferent expression; unrespon- 
sive cheeks, an inane sort of drawl. ‘These 
difficulties are easily cured if there be no 
organic defect. There is no need that the 
deformity should be carried through life. 
Exercises for flexibility and control, diffi- 
cult combinations and alliterations will be 
practiced until the vowels are given full 
value, and consonants are touched lightly 
and definitely. In this training we shall 


child, 


and be able to help him over the difficult 


come into close touch with each 


places. 
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In the following table 


some of the causes of speech 
Table of Speech Defects 
PREPARED BY MARTHA FLEMING 
Class 
Nan e 


General Health 


Condition of Hearing 


Action of Jaw and 
Lips and Tongue 


Height of Palate 


Width of Palate 


Do the Teeth close 
properly? Are there 
other dental irregu- 


larities? 


Cleft in Palate 


Muscular Action of 
Pharynx in 4, 2, 22 


Mouth Breathing 





COURSE OF STUDY 





are enumerated 


defects: 





Condition of Tonsils 








Adenoid Growths 


Width of Nostrils 
and Bridge of Nose 

Tongue-tie. Length 
of stretched tongue 
from distal end of 
frenum to tip 


Are 74, d and 7 artic 
ulated with tip of 


of baby ta 
Is nere \ es i 
ol rst imering sf 
Are ne any cor 
rect! ibits of speech 
tha regomng 














Wherever a defect is noticed special stud 


will be made of the child, and when neces 


sary individual training will be provided § 


Many defects can be remedied by care an¢ 


+} } 


practice, while others may call for the hej 


of the dentist or surgeon. It is especially 
important that the little children should 
not be made self-conscious and unhappy 
by examinations, and undue attention t 
defects. 
of themselves and of the speech organ 
as when lisping their first words at thei 
mother’s knee. 


The function of speech is to communi 


cate with others, to arouse thought by! 


Under this 


impulse, which is the real oratorical im. 


means of the spoken word. 


pulse, little children speak out. They speak 
for a purpose. But in the artificial environ- 
ment of the school-room the power is very 
soon lost. Even in ordinary conversation 


outside of the school-room sounds and 
syllables are slurred or run together in 
a manner which becomes utterly unintel- 
ligible a few feet away. Such mumbling 
is in 
and neglect. 

From the beginning the children should 


be trained to speak out, to give to the 


whole room what they have. 
be made to feel in every recitation that 
it is of interest not to the teacher alone, 
but to the whole room, and that it must 
be given to all. This does not mean that 
the voice should be strained by loud speak- 
ing. Clearness and distinctness of utterance 
and concentration and intensity of tone wil 
carry the voice where loud and big sound: 
ing tone utterly fails. ‘The simple habit 
of recognizing the rights of others, and 
ot facing and addressing those to whol 
tow rd 


they speak, will go a long way 


bringing about distinct utterance. Children 
should learn to talk to others before they att 


asked to read orally. 


They must remain as unconsciou; & 


most cases the result of inattention : 


They should 
















cial 
hould 
Lapp 


On t 


SC1OUs ' 


rgans 


their 


mun 


speak 
Virol: 
S very 
sation 
5 and 
ler in 
intel: 
ibling 


ention 


should 


Lo the 





mus 
n tl 
speak- 
eranct 
ne wii 
sound 

ha 
s, and 
wh 
toward 


ildren 
11GTer 


hey are 





BELL’S TABLES 


I, e 
2, ill. 
3-1, a 
4, ell 
\ 
5, Ss! 
G) earl; 7; 
S-I, 18 


Point of tongue 


Top of tongue . 


Back of tongue 


VOWELS 


ask; 8, 


art; 


8-14, owl; 


y! 


i, vou. 


14, pool, 
3, pull. 
12-14, pole. 


CONSONANTS 


\ 


CONSONAN'I 


7 or soft 
Long xz 
¢ h 

gut 

ph 


ksh. 


Use of Bell’s Vowel Table with Webster’s 


‘long. as in dle, fate, chamber. ray =: 


i, short. as in 
é long, as in 
&, short, as in 
I, long, as in 


i, short, as in 


dlong.as in old. 


0, short, as in 


] . 
Ww lone, as in 


i. short, as in 


REATH, 
p; 
wh, 


ir, Paul. 
Io, on, doll. 
Q, Up. 
11-1, oil. 
VOICE. 
b, MW. 
we 
d, nN 
th’, 
ae 
/! 
sh. 
y'. 
gs ag. 


glide x (—r). 


COMBINATIONS 


Dictionary 


add. fat. have. rindom = 5. 
éve, mGat, péace.sGizure= 1, 
End, mét. chéck, léopard = 4. 
ice, fine, mire, thrive =S—1, 
ill, fin, admit, tribute—2. 

note, loaf, depose = 12—14. 
Odd. not, torrid, resdlve = 10. 


tise, tiibe. lite. fetidal=y14. 


a, 8K: 
aa 
Lsne 
Rw. 


tis. ttib, bit. sttidy—9. 
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y. long. asin fly. style, sky, edify=8—1. 


¥. short. as in ¢¥st,n¥mph, l¥ric. ab¥ss=2 


OCCASIONAL SOUNDS. 1. 


A. as in 





r, shire. pair, bear b. 
ti, Italian, as in firm, fiither, fiir, piilm=s. 
ask, orass, dance. branch = 


de 


a. as in 


a, broad, as in all. talk, haul, swarm= 11. 


a. like short 0, as in what. wander, wallow = 


10. 
C. like A. asin ére, thére. héir. whére = 4. 
e. like long a. as in eight. prey, obey =3—1. 


é as in érmine, véree, préfer=6. 
i. like long e.asin pique, machine, police al 
i, like Gas in irksome, virgin, thirsty =6. 
6. like short u.as in other. done. son, won=%). 
Q. like long 00, as in prove. dg. move. tgmb 
0, like short 00, as in bosom. wolf. woman = 
ES. 
6. like broad a. as in Order. form, stO6rk = 11. 
= 14. 


wool, foot, good = 15. 


OO, as In moon. food. booty 


OO. as in 


OCCASIONAL SOUNDS. 2. 
uw. preceded by r, as in rude, rumor, ryral = 
: 14. 
u. like short oo, as in bull. put. push. pull= 
Le. 
fl, as in firge, biirn, fairl, concfir=6, 
¢,/,o (Italic) mark a letter as silent. Fallen, 


token. cous/n, mason. 


REGULAR DIPHTHONGAL SOUNDS. 
ol, or oy (unmarked), as in oil, join, moist, 
Oyster, tov = 11—1. 
ou, or ow (unmarked), as in out, hound. owl. 
vowel=s8— 14. 

CONSONANTS. 

¢, soft, like s sharp, as in cede, cite. mercy, 
accept =s. 
¢, hard, like k, as in eall, eoneur, suecess = 
k. 
ch (unmarked), as in child, much, touching = 
t. sh. 
ch. soft. like sh, as in chaise, marchioness, 


machine = sh. 





¢h. hard, like k.as in ¢horus. epoeh., distieh = 
k. 


ret. tiger. beGin. foSev 


&, soft. like j.as in gem. engine. elegy. 


sucevest d. zh. 
] 


s, sharp (unmarked). as in same, ves. dense, 
resi Ss. 


s. soft. or vocal. like z. as in has. amuse. 


prison. reside Z. 


th. sharp (unmarked), as in thing. breath. 


svmipathy = t 


M 


Helen Goodrich 


rhe principle of working out continually 
through the interest of the song has been 
strated in the notation work during the 
past month. Drill on this point has 
sprung out of the rote-singing in the first 
des The very inadequate concep 





yt at pointing out approximately 
t I 
with the nd the distances up and down, 
while singin then in the first grade, to 
: ee ; | ¢1 ] ] t 
quick placing OF Marks on the board with 
1 ] ‘38 Pores, ae pe 
the side Of piece Of Chalk an inch [ons 


the direction and di 


» and down, in the rhyth- 


| 
movement of the song. 


ing still too indefinite (as shown by the 


results when the children were required 


] +] tenc } } h t rf } 
make the steps themselves), the staff was 


resorted to, with success. ‘The more logi- 


cal and exact children were aided percep- 


tibly by the definite relations brought out 
on the staff. The names of the clef, and 
the meaning of the time-signature and 
bars, were asked for by the children, and 
these were explained to them. They will 
be mentioned every time there is an op 


portunity, until the children are familiar 


COURSE OF STUDY 


usIC ; 


th. flat or voeal. as in thine. smooth. wither = 

th’, 
ne unmarked), as in sing, singer, single =ne, 
n. as in linover, link. uncle =n, 


x. like @z,. as in exist, example. auxili- 
ary = 07, 

ph. like f (anmarked), as in phantom. svlph, 
philosophy ; 


=t 


qu. like kw (unmarked), as in queen, con- | 
quest. INnquir kw, ! 
wh. like hw (unmarked), as in what. when, 
whilk = wh, 


Bertha Payne 





with them as with other new words. They 
will also be written upon the board. 
Third 


much fun in one of the simplest songs in 


The Second and Grades found 
the Primer, and sang it very dramatically, 
One day the tune was upon the board when 


The 


teacher pointed to the 


the lesson began. children noticed 


and the notes, 
after another, in the rhythin of the 


Che 


vreat glee, one after another, and each one 


one 


children recognized it with 


SONY. 


pointed it out, keeping the rl 


fectly. Thus the time was made 


definite, and with the same 
familiarity with the staff was acquired. 
[These instances are given in detail to 


show the general direction which the work 


has taken in the matter of gaining tech- 
nical knowledge. Whatever is necessary 





in points of technique will be arrived at 


t 





through the need of the moment, 
of preparing the song to please some 
inake 


render the song as beautifully as possible, 


else, to one’s self intelligible, to 


if for nothing else, for the mere fun ol 


viving a riddle to some one else. Looking 


toward these ends, also, the songs capable 








exte 
exe! 


Wor] 


























of dramatization are acted out; a child 


who is especially inexpressive is invited to 


verse of z, without the 


sing a a song on / 


words, and let the class guess which verse 
he is thinking of by the expression; a child 
who enunciates badly takes pleasure in 
make the class 


trving understand by 


the movement of his lips a verse of a 
song, Without making a sound. 

Further attempts at developing a more 
beautiful and more varied sense of rhythm 
are being made. The Second and Third 
Grades quickly learned to walk in a circle 
to 6-8 time, and the movement was per- 
ceptibly smoother than the ordinary walk, 
and entirely divested of the slight jerking 


produced by the ordinary march. It is 


believed that a beautiful class of dance 
music, marches, and some of the best 
ballet-music, which will be used in the 


Gymnasiuin this month, will react favor- 
ably upon the singing. 


[he interest in the High School is 


centegng around the intellectual 


the singing at present, in the consideration 


of text, and in a general way its interpre- 


tation by the composer. Songs have been 


selected which have texts of good literary 


quality, and sometimes historical or ethical 


value, and much emphasis has been laid 


upon these collateral interests. Che dig- 


nity of singing needs to be clearly brought 


out among pupils of the High School age. 


Ss 
Technical points (such as exactness of 


attack, which demands great concentra- 


tion; correctness of pitch, involving dis- 


crimination in listening; and clear enun- 
necessary by the value of 


clation, made 


the text) have been dwelt upon to some 


extent. The need of improving morning 


exercises has been one motive for this 


work. 
The Statue, in Songs of Life and Na- 


ture, created interest in the character of 


St. Francis of Assisi in the High School, 
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3 


and the Twelfth Grade is preparing a 


morning exercise with this song as the 


animus. A sympathetic account of St. 
Francis may be found in the Handbook of 
Legendary Art, by Mrs. C. E. Clement, 
p. 109. 

Preparations for Christmas will begin 
with discussions of all texts. There will 
be help from the Department of 
Reading in this work, and the songs will 
be sung to the children in little recitals. 


Special group-werk will be done upon 


the songs mentioned under this head. <A 
class selected from the High and Peda- 
gogic Schools will sing the canon for 


women’s voices by Reinecke, Christmas 
Caro/, in Songs of Life and Nature. 

lhe old English garols will be sung by 
a group of girls and boys costumed as 
“Waits.” ‘The plan is to keep this as far 
as possible asecret among the Waits them- 


selves and to go about at unexpected 
times and sing to different people in the 
The 


time of 


school, and 


verhaps otherwheres. 
] | 


costumes selected are of the 


Queen Elizabeth. They consist of scant 


plain skirts for the girls, full-sleeved 


Waists, with kerchief and tight-fitting caps 


’ 


white culfs, and long capes. The boys 


will wear full knickerbockers, broad white 
cuffs and collars, long capes, and broad- 
brimmed peaked hats. ‘They will carry 
lantern, staff, and music. 

Zu Bethichem Geboren is one of the 
most beautiful of the multitude of beautiful 
Christ-Child 


by the German classes. 


} 


German songs. It will be 


sung The accem- 


paniment must be 


played very smoothly 
and the swinging rhythm carefully pre- 
served. 

The list of songs appended contains a 
considerable variety from which to choose, 
and is graded approximately, though it is 
of course impossible to estimate musical 


capacity by grades. 











COURSE 


Singing, Pedagogic Class 


This class has been 


gaining steadily in 
tion of pure tone and in breath 
is now more ready for song 
Che Christmas songs outlined for 
grades will be studied. 


se ond, to dis« over 


itv to the children in text and niu- 


sic; third, as a point of departure for the 
nastery of truer expression by the students 
t] eimseives 

Mrruop: The class will be divided into 
two oI ach group will assist the other 
by sug The song will be sung by one 
grouy bers of this same group will 





criticise their own performance, and. then sing 
listening group will offer its sug 
gestions, which will be acted upon if accepted. 


take its turn 


ain. The 


[Then the listening group will 
This gives not only a reasonable 





| in technique, but also gives training in the 


kind of discrimination needed in teaching or 


in le ading children’s singing. 

I]. POINTS FOR DISCRIMINATION: (1.) Enun- 
ciation and pronunciation. Watch the 
molded 


forma- 
1 he 


words are apt 


tion of the perfectly vowels. 


consonants at the beginning ol 


to be prolonged, spoiling the tone and the 
vowel form. The premature anticipation of 


the closing or final consonant has an equally 


bad effect. 


image of the 


2.) Attack: Hold the 
tone 


true 


pitch of the before sounding it. Com- 


mand of breath-stream from the diaphragm 
will he Ip to relieve throat-tension that comes at 
fora 


first when one strives 


the tone. 


perfect attack of 


(3. Connection of tones: One great defect 


in most singing is the slurring of one tone up 


next, sliding over the interval. 
the breath- 


»r down to the 
A great beauty is secured when 
stream flows steadily, words are spoken easily, 
and even tones are joined closely as may be, 
with no suspicion of dragging up or down from 
All these good habits 
formed, the channels are opened for 


one pitch to the next. 
once 
beautiful expression. 





( 


)F 
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Songs 


Kindergarten: CAvistmas Song, Frederic W, 
Root, December COURSE OF STUDY; Green 
Holly Boughs, Songs for Little Children, No, 2, 
Smith; /z Another Land and Time, 
Songs for Little Children, No. 1, Eleanor Smith: 
Christ, Lullaby, and 
Jack Frost, Song Stories for Kindergarten, 
Patty Hill; 74e Sv Songs of the Child 
World, Mrs. Gaynor; Jack Frost, Songs f 
Little Children, No. 1, 

First, Second,and Third Grades: C7). 
Song, Frederic W. 


O} eTruUpDy: 


Eleanor 


Stor) tthe Christias 


wares, 


Eleanor Smith. 

stmas 
Root, December Courst 
Holly Boughs, Songs for 
Little Children, No. 2, Eleanor Smith; / 
Another Land and Time, 
Children, No. 1, Eleanor Smith; O/d Chri 
Modern Music Series, Second Book, | 
Smith; -ather Christmas, Modern Music Series, 
Eleanor Smith; 7he North lind Doth 
Mother Goose and Nursery Rhymes, ]. 


Green 


Little 


sas, 


Songs for 
Leanor 


Primer, 
Blow, 

W. Elliott; |i dite Tie, Modern Music Series, 
First Book; Z7és ts the Way the Snow 
Down, Children’s Songs and How to Sing Then, 
Winter, An Ex- 
Earth’s Dresses, 


( ‘ome 


W. L. Tomlins; Szamer or 
planation, A Sleigh Ride, 
Modern Music Series, 

Fourth and Fifth Grades: Christmas Pells, 
Niels Gade, text by Hans Christian Andersen, 
December COURSE OF STUDY; CAristyias Care, 
(Old Modern Musi 
First Christiias Bells, 
(text by Longfellow), Modern Music Set 
Eleanor Smith; Ye Sheps 


NX ngs; Ai 4 


Primer. 


words), Series 


Eleanor Smith; 


English 


Book, 





Second Book, 
Arise, Reinecke, Fifty Children’s 
Christopher, Mrs. Crosby Adams, 

COURSE OF Stuby; God Rest You, Merry Gen- 
Old December CoOuRSE OF 
Stupy; Winter Song, Modern Music 
Smith; O/d 
Second Book, Eleanor 


December 
tlemen, English, 
series 
First Book, Eleanor Christmas, 
Modern 
Smith. 

Sixth, Seventh, and Eighth Grades: Sami 
Fifth, with the 
Christmas Day by Susan 
Modern Music Third 
Smith, and Zhe Christmas Tree, Eduard Grieg 
(Augener and Co, Edition). 

High School: C/ vistas Bells, Christma 
Day, Modern Music Series, Third Book; Christ 
mas Bells (text by Longfellow), Modern Mus! 


Music Series, 


as Fourth and addition 


(text Coolidge), 
Eleanor 


Series, Book, 





Series, Second Book, Eleanor Smith; CArist 


mas Bells, Niels Gade (text by Hans Christial 














wor 


ries, 


Noth 








'stmas, 


leanor 




















COURSE OF STUDY; 
Christmas Day Susan Coolidge), 
Modern Music Series, Third Book, Eleanor 
Smith; Zze Star of Joy, A Christmas Carol, 
Christuas Song, Gather Round the Christmas 
Tree, Life and Nature, 
Smith: 7ze Christmas Tree, Eduard Grieg 
(Augener and Co. Edition); /z the Tempest, 
Modern Music Series, Third 
Smith. 


Andersen), December 


(text by 


Eleanor 


Songs of 


Book, Eleanor 
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The Pedagogic Class will sing songs se- 
lected from the list of those taught in the Aca- 
demic School. 

Special Group Work: God Rest You, Merry 
Gentlemen, and The First Nowell, December 
COURSE OF STUDY; Carol, Carl 
Reinecke (text by Hans Christian Andersen), 
Songs of Life and Nature, and July CouRSE 
OF StTuDY; Zu Bethlehem Geboren, December 
COURSE OF STUDY. 


Christmas 


French 


Lorley Ada Ashleman 


In the October and November numbers 
of the COURSE OF Stupy the story of the in- 
into France was 


troduction of potatoes 


printed. ‘The children wrote a little essay 
upon the story, and naturally wanted to 
know why, in the word “pommes de terre,” 
the first substantive, ‘‘pommes,”’ took the 
mark of the plural instead of the last. A 
discussion on the formation of the plural 
in compound and simple substantives was 
thus initiated, and later the pupils wished 
to have an exercise given them to show 
whether they really understood the sub- 
ject. The following reading lesson em- 
bodies the questions of the children and 
the rules arrived at in response to them. 
Next comes a selection concerning the de- 
parture of an Indian tribe, chosen because 
the children are now studying the French 
explorers and the Indians. In this selec- 
tion, the nouns are purposely put in the 
singular, to test the pupil’s ability to form 
the plural. 

In Noveinber the older children studied 
the constellation of Berenice in connection 
with their ancient history and astronomy. 
Therefore the story of Berenice’s Hair 
Among the Stars is given them. 

The grammar grades will be at work 
preparing Christmas gifts in the Manual 
Training room, and their directions will 
be frequently given in French; they will 


be encouraged to respond in the same 
language as far as possible. For their 
reading, they will dramatize a French 
Christmas. talk 


French about them, and 


They will over the 


customs, write 
from these writings make the little play 


they will present. 


French Reading Lesson 


Robert. 
-il pas au pluriel dans le mot pomme de 


Mlle., pourquoi /rvre ne se met 


terre que nous rencontrons si souvent dans 
cette histoire; ‘‘Aventures des premiéres 
pommes de terre en France?” 

Hier en parlant des légumes que nous 
avous vus chez le marchand nous avons 
écrit chou au pluriel et fleur au pluriel. 
Je me souviens aussi d’avoir ajouté une S$ 
a chef @euvre en parlant des chefs Peuvre 
du temps de Louis XVI. 

Mlle. Guinand. 


vient apropros. 


Robert, votre question 
Le bon sens doit décider 
de cette question. Voyons! avons nous 
une Zerre ou deux ferres?—une n’est-ce pas? 
Nous avons pourtant plusieurs pommes. I] 
s’en suit que c’est le mot fomme qui prend 
la marque du pluriel. Quand un nom 
composé est formé de deux noms réunis 
par une préposition, le premier nom seul 
prend la marque du pluriel. 


Dans le mot chou-fleur vous avez deux 
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Mill ("est a dire que si ce mot est formé (sing.); des contre-ordres (plu.) 
de deux substantifs, dont in jualihe Mlle. Guinanid., Cvest bien, ma pour- 
5 prennent tous es detix 1 quoi n’avez-vous pas ajouté une Sa ontre, 


du pluriel. Jean. Parceque, Mile., contre est un 


est formé d’un substantif et d’un adjectif, yuis voir que si le mot compose est formé 
Ss prenne in ¢ iautre kk narque du gdun mot invariable et Gun suvstantis, le 
. ] ; , . y . . , ’ nae + — 4 we aac ] on live meatell 

1 l z sone ¢ S ws yisingu Substahntif seul prena 1a marq le: « piurle 
r): les sses-cours (pluriel). Vous n’y vovez pas encore clair, Hélene? 


V/ G wd. Parfaitement Héline. Si, Mile., pourtant je voudrais 


fT ; Mais lors, Mile., dans le cas bien faire quelques exercises sur rorma- 





( ( con] © est it é de deux s ) tion ¢ riel des noms composes, mal- 
Stal is €t jue l'un ne jualifie pas autre heureusement je ne comprends pas encore 
faire? bien les régles pour la formation du plu- 
Mile. Guinand, Voila Hélene une petite riel d’un substantif en Frang¢ais. Veuillez, 
dithiculté, il vous faut analyser le mot com Mlle., nous les indiquer. Alors vous nous 
pose ferez faire un devoir sur la formation du 
Prenons le mot Hoée/-Diew; qui signifie pluriel des substantifs et un autre exercise 
hotel de Dieu (il n’y a quwun Dieu); au — sur la formation des noms composes. 


p riel de s héitels a Du e. ee rivons done Mlle. Guinand. Jeme rappelle, Héléne, 


des tels- Dieu. Quand il y a des mots que vous étiez absente la semaine passée. 
sous-entendus, on tes retabilt par ta pensee. Nous avons étudié ces regies a i occasion 


Colin-maillard, jeu ou Colin court aprés de notre course au marché “South Water.” 
rd. Done un colin-maillard; des Robert, veuillez bien expliquer ces régles 
colin-maillard a Mlle. En attendant et tout en vous 
\ppui-main, baguette qui sert d’appui écoutant j’essayerai de mettre les devoirs 
Ecrivez, un appui-main; des — sur le tableau-noir. 
appuls-main. Robert. \ votre service, Mlle. Je feral 
Un pot au feu; des pot au feu (des mor de mon inieux. 
ceaux de viande dans un pot sur le feu. I. On forme le pluriel d'un mot, en 
jean, que voulez-vous savoir? ajoutant un s au singulier. 
J ah D’apres votre raisonnement c’est Ex. Le pere, les peéres. 


bouchon qui prend la marque du pluriel II. Les noms terminés au singulier par 


dans le mot composé “re-bouchon. Le tire-  s, x, z, ne changent pas au pluriel. 


bouchon; les tire-bouchons, parceque tire Ex. Le fils, les fils; la voix, les voix 


| 
est un verbe. le nez. les nez. 
Mile. Guinand, Bravo, Jean, vous avez Ill. Les noms terminés au_ singulle 


' } 


raisol Si le mot est composé d’un sub-par av, cau, ev, prennent un x au pluriel. 







le substantif sey] 


Vautre En frangais Vadjectif s'accorde prend la marque du _ pluriel, sans tenir 


vec le substantil. Il faut bien mettre compte de lVidée de pluralité contenue 


s les ¢ | 1. Vous écrivez done dans le mot composé. 
er yu-fleur (singulier); les choux-fleurs Prenez la craie, Jean, allez aut leau- 
(pluriel) noir et écrivez le mot composé wx contre. 
( ( ra au pl € 


Robert Je vous comprends trés bien Jean. Voici, Mille., un contre-ordre 
















































[Ve- 


ler par 


t 
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Ex. Le noyau, les noyaux; le bateau, 
les bateaux. 


IV. Sept noms terminés au singulier 


par ow prennent aussi x au pluriel; ce sont: 
bijou qui font au pluriel bijoux; caillou, 
chou, choux; genou, genoux; 
hiboux; joujou, joujoux; pou, poux. 
Tous les autres noms en oz 


pluriel: 


prennent 
Un clou, des clous; un 
u, des verrous. 

V. Les noms terminés au singulier par 
vent au pluriel a7 en aux. 

les maux; le cheval, les 
chevaux. 

Cependant quelques noms en @/ pren- 
nent tout simplement une s au_ pluriel; 
uinsi: le bal, les bals; le carnaval, les car- 
navals; le chacal, les chacals. 

VI. Les 


bangent au pluriel @a77 en aux. 


noms terminés au singulier 


par ail 
Ex. Le bail, les baux; le soupirail, les 
soupiraux. 

Cependant quelques noms en @z/ pren- 
nent tout simplement une s au pluriel, tels 
détail, 


+ 1? + H } . 4 rt Ne 
sont: l’éventail, les éventails; le 


les détails; le gouvernail, les gouvernails; 


le portail, les portails. 
M’avez-vous compris, Mlle. ? 


Héline. 


je vous re} 


Trés bien, Monsieur Robert, 


nercie mille fois. 


Depart d’une Tribu Indienne. 
METTRE AU PLURIEL LES MOTS EN ITALIQUE. 


Ala fin de lanné, 1831, je me trouvai 


sur la rive gauche du Mississippi, a un lieu 


nommée par les Huropéen Memphis. Pen- 
dant que j’étais en cet endroit, il y vint 
une troupe nombreuse de Choctaw: ces 
sauvage quittaient leur pays et cherchaient 
apasser sur la rive droite du Mississippi, 
ou ils se flattaient de trouver un asile que 
le gouvernement Américain leur promet- 
tat. On était alors au coeur de l’hiver, 


c 


le froid s’évissait cette année-la avec une 
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violence inaccoutumée; la neige avait durci 
sur la terre, et le fleuve charriait d’énormes 
glacon. Wes Zvdien menaient avec leurs 
famille; ilstrainaient a leursuite des blessés, 
des malade, des enfant qui venaient de 
naitre, et des everl/ard qui a/latent mourir. 
Ils n’avaient ni “ve, ni chariot, mais seule- 
nent quelques Avovesion et des arme. Je 
les vis s'embarquer pour traverser le grand 
fleuve, et ce spectacle solennel ne sortira 
jamais de ma mémoire. On n’entendait 
parmi cette foule assemblée ni savglot ni 
plainte; ils se taisaient. Leurs malheurs 
etaient anciens et ils les sentaient irrémé- 
Lndten deja tous 


diables. Les étaient 


entrés dans le vaisseau qui devait les porter, 
leurs chten restaient encore sur le rivage: 
lorsque ces avima/ virent enfin qu’on allait 
séloigner pour toujours, ils pousserent 
ensemble d’affreux Aurlemené et s’elancant 
ala fois dans les eau glacées du Missis- 
sippi, ils suivirent leurs maitres ala nagé. 

Les chouctte et les kivow se tiennent 
cachés le jour dans les fexte des rocher, 
vieilles muvrvatlle, ou 


dans les cazi¢é des 


dans les “ow qwils creusent aux-mémes, 
enfin dans tous les “ew ot ils peuvent fuir 
la lumieére. 


Le vent qui fait plier les humbles @d77s- 


seau rompt les chéne superbes. 


Les cxfant préférent les jowjou a tous les 


jovau du monde. 


Les coucou pondent dans les wid des 
autres o7scau. 

On ne met pas la pensée sous les vevrou. 

Les plus beaux ézjou d’une mére sont 
ses enfant. 

Les cave sont éclairées par des soupirail. 

Les carnaval de Venise sont les plus 
brillants du monde. 

Les véga/ continuels nuisent a la santé. 

Quand le bouillon est gras il a beau- 
coup @’ail. 

Les ctel de it sont peu connus en Amé- 


rique. 
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Nos weve nous 


aurons traité 


nous traiteront comme 


. err A 
JOS Aieull. 


Les ceil-de-boeuf de la cour du Louvre 
sont ornes de sculpture. 

Il faut quelquefois réfléchir beaucoup 
avant de prononcer les ouz et les wou. 

Répondez avec vérité aux pourguol des 
entants. 

Au temps de Paques les a//e/uia reten 
tissent dans toutes les églises de Paris. 

Les concerto ont été imaginés pour faire 
briller les grands artistes. 

Les cécerone sont des guides qui mont- 
rent aux étrangers les curiosité d’une ville. 

Les bons #évov et les bons sefrano nous 
ouvrent souvent les portes du Paradis. 

Les agenda sont de petits livres destinés 
a noter les choses qu’on doit faire. 

Les a/to sont des instruments a quatre 
cordes, plus grands que les zo/on. 

Les faiseurs de guolibet sont détestable. 

C’est Mazarin qui fit représenter a Paris 
les premiers opera. 

On 


dans les post-scriptum. 


met souvent ses meilleurs pewsé 


L’Espagne est la terre classique des 
autodafé, des san-benito et des in pace. 

Le rosaire est composé de cinquante @ve 
et de.quinze paver. 

Les Zaszi sont une suite de mouvements 
qui forment une action 


et de gestes 


muette. 


Les fac-similé sont Vexacte imitation 
d’une écriture. 

Les /azarone sont les mendiants de 
Naples. 


La Chevelure de Bérénice Parmi les 


Astres 


Bérénice était la femme de Ptolémée II] 
Evergéte, roi d’Egypte. 
Vers 


d’Egypte Ptolémée III Evergete, avait en- 


l’an 246 avant notre ere, le roi 
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trepris une expédition en Assyrie, sa jeune 
femme Bérénice, qu'il venait d’épouser ré. 
cemment, s’engagea par un voeu a couper 
une boucle de ses cheveux et a la consacrer 
dans un temple, si les dieux ramenaient 
a Alexandrie 


son époux Vainqueur, la 


guerre s’étant terminée d’une facon hen. 
reuse et Evergéte rentré sain et sauf dans 
son Bérénice s’acquitta envers 


Au 


astronome célébre du Musée Cowon signala 


rovaulne, 


les immortels. méme moment 


l 


; 8 
une constellation qu’on n’avait pas encore 
observé, on s’écria que la boucle de che. 


veux de la reine avait été transportée au 


ciel et métamorphosée par la volonté de 
Vénus; Conon placa la chevelure de Béré 


nice parmi les astres. Ce fut un grand 


événement ala cour a Alexandrie. 


Noel * 


Les cérémonies de Noél ont toujours 
exprimeé la jouissance, et cette gaieté s’est 


traduite d’une fagon plus ou moins origi- 


nale. Le peuple a toujours chanté les 
Noéls, cantiques vérifiés en patois ou en 
langue vulgaire, et qui sont remarquables 
a force de simplicité et de naiveté. La 
valeur poétique des Noéls est presque nulle. 
Ils sont aussi rustiques que les bergers qui 
sont censés de les chanter. 

Dans le midi de la France, la féte de 
Noél est objet de manifestation toutes 
spéciales qui rappellent  singuliérement 
certaines usages idolatriques. 

La veille de la Noél, on ouvre la féte 
par le grand souper. 

I.a table est dressée devant le foyer ou 
petille, couronné de lauriers, la cariguie, 
vieux tronc d’olivier séché et conservé 
avec amour, pendant toute l’année, pour la 
triple solennité de la Noél. 

Mais 


proceéde a la bénidiction du feu, pratique 


avant de s’asseoir a la table, on 


qui sent de l’idolatrie. 








* For French Christmas Song, see p. 374 















e€ au 
é de 
séré- 


rand 


jours 
est 
origi- 
é les 
yu en 
lables 

La 
nulle. 


rs qui 


‘te de 
toutes 


ement 
a féte 


ver ou 
rigule, 
nservé 


your la 


ble, on 
ratique 


Le plus jeune entant de la famille 
sagenouille devant le feu et le supplie, 
sous la dictée paternelle, de bien réchauffer 
pendant l‘hiver les pieds frileux des petits 
orphelins et des vieillards infirmes, de 
réepandre sa clarté et sa chaleur dans 
toutes les mansardes proletaires, et de ne 
jamais dévorer |’éteule du pauvre labou- 
reur ni le navire qui berce les navigateurs 
qu sein des mers lointaines. Puis il bénit 
le feu. c’est a dire qu’il l’arrose d’une liba- 
tion de vin cuit, a laquelle le vieux trone 
dolivier répond par des crépitations 
joyeuses. 

Puis on se met a table. 

Aprés le souper on se réunit en cercle 
autour du foyer et on chante des Noéls 
jusqu’'a minuit, heure a laquelle on se 
rend en masse a la premiére messe. 

Pendant toute cette nuit, les pauvres 
sont autorisés & mendier publiquement en 
chantant des cantiques. 

Les enfants leurs jettent par les fenétres 
leur aumone dans des bourses de papier 
quion allume par un bout, pour faire voir 


ou elles tombent. 


Siegfried 

The instruction cf the last two months 
in all classes has had for its aim the acqui- 
sition of a correct pronunciation by con- 
tinually illustrating the base of articulation 
As 
atule, the tongue lies quietly spread in the 


for German vowels and consonants. 


cavity of the mouth, touching the lower 


incisors in front; when this is not the 


case, a fixed and definite position is neces- 
ary for the production of special con- 
sonant sounds, as ¢, 4,7, 2, the concave 
form, indispensable for English, therefore 





disappears, as well as the forward projec- 











tonof the lower jaw and the lateral muscles 
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La Veille de Noel 

La scene: Une maison illuminée 4 deux 
étages. 

Au premier, derriére les rideaux on voit 
un bel arbre de Noél. 

La neige tombe. 

Les chanteurs de Noél arrivent. 

Trois garcons représentent les trois 
mages de |’Orient. 

Une fillette représente la Dame de Noél. 

Voici le Une 
chemise blanche, une ceinture en couleur, 


costume des mages: 


un chapeau fait de carton recouvert de 
papier blanc, culotte en toile bleu. 

Ils portent de longues barbes blanches. 
La Dame de Noél porte une longue robe 
blanche bien simple, et un voile blanc. 

Un chanteur tient une cloche a la main. 

Il sonne (la Dame de Noél est toujours 
annoncée par la cloche). 

Alors toute la bande se met a chanter. 

Les fenétres s’ouvrent. 

Les enfants de la maison se montrent. 

Ils jettent par les fenétres des aumdnes 
dans des bourses de papier qu’on a allumé 
par un bout. 


German 


Benignus 


on the front side of the neck; the buccal 
cavity is wider; the action of the lips is 
greater; with the vowels 0, u, au, 6, i, du, 
eu, the lips must be pursed; with the 
vowels ¢, 2, az, e¢, the corners of the mouth 
must be drawn horizontally backward. 
Since the pronunciation of the pupils 
who have learned German in public schools 
or under private tutelage has in some cases 
been found faulty, nay, even wrong, a con- 
tinuous exercise will be devoted through- 
ont the year to German pronunciation ac- 
cording to the most advanced phonetics. 


FirtH GRADE. The “ Direct Method,” 
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used for all classes in the Chicago Insti- the cradlesong, Wuw schlaf, metn liebes Ki 
ite, calls into play all the senses of the defen, In December the Christinas car 


} : Sete : ; - é 
pupll in wider anda more rmionious Li Bb INLCHECWM LCOOKCH WSF UNS CLM A /aLele} 








way. so that a close correlation with the will be sung. 
{€ 
other branches of study has been effected SIXTH, SEVENTH, EIGHTH GRADEs for 
3 sO 
from the very beginning. he basis for one class this year. As the knowledg 
struction is the ** Anschauunygslehre of German acquired in divers ways S varie 
— 1 ’ + f ] + + lo na nergal] leficient. the inst ee 
(instruction by means Of objects), to de- ind venerally deficient, the instructor 
velop the iniuitive powers, to the end of forced to keep carefully in view individ 
7 , ite f . er ' ca Wlecla t 
cq ring the Knowledge ol German defects. Here, asin all classes, eX] natlor 
g e direct cont n and 1n- re made, as far as possible, In (cern 
ve study of objects, and of suitable English Is not, however, proscr d wl 
rec re ne } S \ t< ws + wil’s 1 
pi g eX¢ on O e p N the pup qaeas ca ¢ ve 
( ( g d Ss ne ( en\ ys Lhe ciearer nd more ccurate; 1 S ne Du 
pu 
I 
siinple uestions, for instance: [las (zcr) theless a secondary office to perforin. Pupils als 
Ist da le (eine) Wandta r must give their answers in Ger n, and 
is Katheder? Il test der Fuss moreover, in coinplete sentences for 
I] hingt dite Lamp I] \ description of autumn, with suita an 
bh st £2 U ) juestions and answers, has served as a spe des 
nd 1 swers are. written books men of composition (Aufsatz) istrating iM ma 
for this special purpose, and are I the structure Of simple ¢ irdinal sentences for 
pressed on the mind through the pupil’s — the principal uses of punctuation, the forn re 
+ ] 7 + ' y t +] .. ,] - > , 4 ] — 
y Ire lentiyv in the re Of teacher Ol tion Of the plural, exercises In deciens pul 
s classmates ind conjugation. Walks to Lincoln P: 
The topics of study in October and No have made the pupil familiar with pla De 


ve er | e been: Name and place of ob nd trees, thus codrdinating his work w the 








ects in the school-room, name of the trees the study of plants. Writing exercises hist 
Lincoln Park: erat re: cinonlar and ] ‘erman letters h » heen. civen i ae 
Ancoin Fark; grammar: singulal na sinall German letters have been given fre tol 
plural; definite and indefinite articles; quently. Great attention has been pai in] 
Mec. rdinal numerals from I tO 20; to easy German reading exercises, as tf stru 
exercises in addition and subtraction; pupils’ skill in reading was found to bever§ ani 
writing and reading in the German alpha- LOW. For memory work has served t Win 


bet. The work for December will be: simple autumn song, Ade, du schéne § flue 
it the ve Bil, 


and November, the number of the objects especial stress will be laid upon the mem as 





l Continuation of the topics for October merseit. In all classes, through: 


n the school-room; (b) grammar: the rizing of carefully selected prose and vers 





same as during the last two months, and thus enlarging with comparative ease t 
the present tense of pupils’ vocabulary and their acquaintancé§ the 


“sein”; (c) arithmetic: exercises in addi- with idiomatic expressions. tend 





tion from I to go; (d) The work for December will be (a), ade little 





further appropriate exercises in writing and — scription of the Rhine for compositi Saw, 


} ~ } 1 
tony 


reading; (e) the most familiarandsimplest work; (b), further exercises in the struct are f 
salutations, for example, Guten Zag, Guten ure of principal sentences, formation ¢ 
Morgen, Guten Abend! the plural, declension, conjugation of auxil Billys; 

Miss Goodrich, the teacher of music, has iary verbs, relative clauses, punctuatlol§  guao 


} 


° } Dai ‘, 
taught the pupils of thisandtheothergrades the general appearance of Lincoln Pa illus 




















winter; (d), writing exercises in the 
simpler capital letters; (e), suitable read- 
ing exercises; (f), Customary salutations; 
(e), memorizing of the first stanza of the folk 


song (Volkslied) Dex Zannenbaum: 


~ 


D Taunenbaum, o Tannenbaum, 


Wie treu fluid Deine Blatter ! 
= 


Du qritait nicht nur zur Sonmerzeit, 
Nein, auch tm Winter, wenn es feyneit. 
D Tannenoaum, o Tannenbaum, 

Wie treu find deine Blatter ! 


The 


one class. 


and second- 
With 


German are 


HIGH SCHOOL. first 


ils form these 


acquirements in 





also very faulty; not all of them are ac- 
quainted even with German script. ‘There- 
tore special writing exercises have been 
and will be kept up. ‘The still fuller 
description of autumn than in the gram- 


mar school has given a great 


Opportunity 


for a drill in declension, conjugation of 


regular and irregular verbs, orthography, 
punctuation. 

The subject for composition work for 
December will be the Rhine, associating 
the study particularly with geography and 
history, strengthening and enlarging the 
former work in grammar. Through walks 
in Lincoln Park, the pupils have been in- 


1 


structed in the knowledge of its plants and 


December will show them the 





winter scenery of the park. For a correct, 


fluent, and expressive reading, Andersen’s 
Bilterbuch ohne Bilder has been selected 
as most suitable to the capacity and ex- 
perience of the pupils. Andersen, though 
not a German, in all his works displays 
the genuine Germanic spirit, full of refined 
The 
little German sketches, “‘ What the Moon 
Saw,” in the Picturchook Without Pictures, 


are free from the archaisms found in the 


tenderness and depth of feeling. 


lairy tales by the Grimm Brothers, and 
llustrate the easy though suggestive lan- 
VY 


guage of every-day life. The numerous 








illusions to facts from literature, arts, geog- 
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raphy, history, 


ethnology, 


archeology, 
are peculiarly adapted to awakening the 
pupil’s interest for scientific subjects. The 
memory work for October and November 
has been the autumn song * Aad/ sind 
Welder und Gestriéich.” 

In December the most popular German 
Christmas carol will be learned: 

“Stille Nacht, Heilige Nacht!” 


Stille Macht, heilige Nacht! 

Miles fehlart, etnfam wacht 

Mur das traute, Hocheilige Baar, 

Das tm Stalle zu Bethlehem war 

Bet dent Himmlijden Kind. (Mehrreim) 

Variation: 
Holder Kuabe im flocfiqen Haar, 
Schlat in Himmlifcer Kuh! (Kehrreim) 


Stille Nacht, Heilige Macht ! 

Hirten erft fund gemacht. 

Ture) der Gngel hallelujah 

Tont e$ laut von fern und nah: 
OHrijt Der Metter tft Da! (Kehrrein) 
Stille Nacht, heiliqe Nacht ! 

ottes Sohn, o wie ladt 

Vieb’ aus Deinent qdttlichers Mund, 
Da uns fehliigt die rettendDe Stund 
Ohrijft i deiner Geburt! (Nebhrreim) 
(For the 


third year there is at present no need for 


FOURTH YEAR. pupils of the 


German.) Careful attention is paid to lit- 
The 


New Year is Schille1 


erature in this class. study from 


October until in his 
life and work, his educational thoughts, 
and his relations to contemporaneous and 
subsequent English literature. “he mem- 
ory work has been selected as follows from 
his poems: for October and November, Das 
Madchen aus der Fremde, Die Worte des 
for December, Der Handschuh, 


and a few extracts from his epigrams. 


Glaubens; 


Suitable dictations and translations have 
been and will continue to be prominent 
means for certain parts in grammar and 
orthography in which the pupils show 


The 
thography is Regel-und Worterverszetchnts 


themselves deficient. basis for or- 


fiir die preussischen Schulen, Berlin, 1900. 








1 






December will be 
extended 


Neffe als 


] » os 
this play ‘is 


German ¢ omposition. 


and idioms, combined with 


particularly 


to the improvement in letter-writing. 
Schiller’s Dez 
Although 


only a translation from the 


reading exercises 


Onkel will be used. 


Gejang der Geijter ber den Wafer. 


Des Menjchen Seele 
leicht Dem Wafer: 
Bom Hinunel fonunt es, 
Zum Hinumel jteigt es, 
Lind wieder mieder 

Zur Erde mp es, 

Ewig wechjelnd. 


Strimt von der Hohen, 
Steilen Felswand 
Der reine Strahl, 
Dann ftaubt er lieblich 
Yu Wolfenwellen 


Zum glatten Fels, 
Und leicht empjangen, 
Wallt er verichleternd, 
Leis ranjchend 

Zur Tiefe nieder. 


Siagen Klippen 

Dem Sturg entgegen, 
Schaumt er unmutig 
Stufenweije 

Bum Wbhqrund. 


Jin flachen Bette 

Schleicht er das Wiejenthal hin, 
Und in dem glatten See 
Weiden ihr Antlig 

Wile Geftirne. 

Wind ijt der Welle 

Vieblicher Bubler ; 

Wind mijeht vom Grund aus 
Schaumende Wogen. 

Seele des Menjchen, 

Wie gleichft du dem Wa fier! 
Schictjal des Menjchen, 

Wie gleichjt du dem Wind! 


COURSE OF 


devoted 


For 


French Afédiocre et Rampant, by Louis B. 
Picard, the masterful style of Schiller ren- 
dered it capable of treatment as a genuine 
Lhe amusing com- 
edy abounds in the best every-day phrases 


a bright dia- 


Wolfgang Gothe. 





























































STUDY 
logue, sparkling wit, and charming, pra 
tical morality. An elaborate description § 1 
of Lincoln Park has served to improve the p 
: ‘Fit 
style, and furnish correlation with othe 1 
branches of study. The work for Decep.& < 
. a 
ber will be based upon a description off e1 
the Rhine. Y 
To what degree composition, first fry 
of instruction, must be given _ atten. 
. c . ° . > 
tion, the following specimen may illus = 
de 
trate: ba 
Ct 
bet 
Spirit Song Over the Waters. nel 
aut 
The soul of man lan 
kesembles water; iche 
. i ‘ ity 
From heaven it cometh, “vn 
. s vi 
To heaven it soareth 9 
And then again, jen 
lo earth descendeth, wet] 
Changing forever. A096 
Pris der 
Down from the lofty ana 
Rocky wall I Sebe 
Streams the bright flood, iver 
Then spreadeth gently E ocha 
. *4 4 leine 
In clouded billows beg 
O’er the smooth rock, mee 
eee Ja aL Oaue! 
And welcomed kindly, ober 
Veiling, on roams it, Nate 
Soft-murmuring, Herd 
Toward the abyss. 
we es Uf, 
> . 2c r a: 
Cliffs projecting b feit 
Oppose its progress,— ; 
Angrily foams it 
Down to the bottom 
Step by step. a, 
; ; nenthy 
Now, in flat channel, 264 9) 
Through the meadowland steals it. Thal, 
And in the polish’d lake wd : 
: pans sak ten 
Each constellation im Bo, 
Joyously peepeth. Strap 
eee tlejelni 
Wind is a loving tvabet 
Woer of water; luitigen 
Wind blends together ergreife 
Billows all foaming. meder 
Unroe 
Spirit of man, heed 
aoe : One Ht 
Thou art like unto water! iti’; 
. ; Netig 
Fortune of man, Colehe s 
Thou art like unto wind! Raft: 


—kdga 






he ibielend, 


5 


r Bowring. 





— 


Fan die Erdjcholle gebunden. 








wr ing. I 
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Das Wafer cin Bild der Seele 

nach Gdthe’s Gedicht: Gejang der Geijter iiber 
pen Wajiern. Das Wafjer iiberhaupt als Element 
in jeinen verichiedenen Dajeinsformen und BHA 
nomenen, nicht etrwa ein Bach in verjchiedenen 
Stadien jetes Laifes dient als Gleichnis. Dem 
quy die Stintmen Der Wajjer laujehenden Dichter 
erziglen die Seifter dDerjelben die gehetmmnisvolle 
@eichichte Dex menichlichen Seele. 


I. Das Wafer in der Wtmofphare. 


1. Naturbild. Cinjt jehwebte alles Wajjer in 
Pampfform iiber der gliihenden Erdfugel; als 
deren Hinde fich int Luftraiun verkiihite, jtrimte 
pas Wafer Herab und fiillte Die Meeresbecten und 
Stromvrinnen aus. — Das Wajier verwandelt jich 
bei f hiherer Temperatur wieder in Dampf, erhebt 
ich in Die Littte und wird als Wolfe vom Wind 
aut jeine Fliigel qenommen, im iiber furg oder 
lang al Regen oder Tau, Hagel- oder eae 
jdauer fic abermals niedergufchlagen. Das 
Wajier tft aljv ut ewiqent Kreislauy unterwegs 
awijchen Himmel und Erde. 

2, Amvendintg. So ift auch die Menjchenjeele 
idiwebend aiwijchen Hintmel und Erde, weehjels 
wetie vom Dent Hinumel und von der Erde ange 
sogen. Der ideale Jug, das iiberfinntliche Weyen 
der Seele deutet auf cine hibere, iiber dicje Erde 
hinaus liegende Heimat (die reliqivjen AHmingen 
find das erjte, womit die Volfer ihr gejchichtliches 
Leben beginnen); und doch fieht ich die Seele in 
ifverm Leben und Wirfen aujy diejen trdijchen 
Shauplag anqeiwiejen und Durch ihren Rirper, 
jeine Bediirfnijie und Triebe gleich Dent Tiere 
Stets ftrvebt jie in 
hihere Reqionen empor, ohne doch in denjelben 
dauernd verweilen gu fdunen: jie mup tiber fury 
oder lang inmmer wieder anuj die Erde und in die 
Materie guriicffallen. Daher der Menjeh nach 
Herder das verbindende Mittelglied sweier Welter. 


UL. Das Wafer auf der Crdoberlade, in 


{citer Wirfungesweife und Cridcinung 
durd ne aetna bedingt. 


1. Das Wajjer im Sturz zur Tieje. 


a Staubbach. Naturvorbild tm Lauter rbrun 
nent§al. Gin anjehnticher Bach jtiirgt von einer 
ahd Meter Hohen jentrechten velswand in dag 

Thal, ohne aut feinem Wege durch die freie Luft 
auf ein Hindernis gu itofen: eines Der gragiife- 
iten Naturjchaujpicle. Der anfangs qeichlojien 
tm Vogen jich iiber die Felswand he rvorjtiirzende 

Zivahl (jt jich im der Luft auf, um wunten als 
tvjelnber Staubregen angufonmmen, und gee 
watrt von unten angejehen das Bild eines 
luitigen Schleiers, Der von den Winden, die ihn 
eugreifen, bald dDabhin bald dorthin ger vet, immer 
wieder in andere alten fallt. 

Anwendung. Bild einer jchinen, Harmonijdh 
aigelegten Seele, welche in ihrer Entwictelung 
dhne Hindernis, Bruch oder AnjtoR fortjchreitet, 
fetig nur dent eigenen Smpuljen gehoreyend. 
Soldje Naturen jelgen ein geringeres Mah bon 
hajt; aber fie entgiicen uns durch eine gewwijje 
Durch wweiche 





Schinheit der Empyindung, 


Maamut und 
auch allent eigen jein wird, was von ihnen 
fonunt. Diejer Art ijt die weibliche Seele bei 
Den amt feinjten orqanijierten Qndividuen: Homer, 
Sophofles, Buddha, Natael, Yiozart, Goithe, 
Smerjon. 

b. Rasfade, deren Wafjermaijje im Sturg an 
entgegenjtehenden Klippen aufpral[t, und nun 
liber diejelben Hinweq mit jehaumendem Gijcht 
und wildent Haujchen in machtiqen Whidwen den 
Weg in die Tiefe jucht: das impojante Bild. qrope 
artiger Nraftentiwictelung, die eben in Der lleber- 
winding grofer Schwierigfeiten zur Erjcheinung 
fommt. 

Yaunvendung. Bild einer jtarfen, jchroffe Ge 
genjage in fich verarbeitenden, in ihrer Entwwicte- 
{ung durch gewaltiame Krijen und Hejtige We 
muitsfampye Hindurehgehenden Seele, Die eben 
Darin eine gewijie Schrojfheit und Harte an fieh 
Hat, jtofiweije mit leidenjchattlicher Heftiqfeit 
und Wewaltjameéeit wirft und mit niederwerfen 
Der THhattraft durch Feinde und Hindernijie aller 
Wert “Fieh Durchjchlagt, ohne jedoch 3u dex trnern 
Harmonie jener ychinen Naturen gelangen 3u 
finnen. Hieher qehiren die gu jehrojfem Wirfen 
nach aufen gejchatfenen marttichen Naturen wie 
Bisnarcf, Kiinjtler wie Dante, Michel Angelo, 
Schiller, Beethoven, Richard Waqner; unter den 
Helden der Religion Paulus, Luther. 


welche 


2. Das Wajjer in horizontaler Lage, fliebend und 
itebend. 


a, Der Hlupim Thal. Das Wajier in einem 
qeregelten Bett und in beichrantter und rubiger 
Matur (Wiejenthal) fliekt Dahin mit jtetiqer, aber 
bei dent geringen Gefalle triiger und gleichiormti- 
ger v Verwegung jeiner Wellen, ohne irgendwo eine 
qrifjere Tiefe gu erreichen. 

Wiiwenduna. Bild einer in enqgebundene Ve- 
rufsverhaltnifje hinetngejtellten Ceele; ihr Leben 
ijt ausgefiillt durch eine gerwijje reqelmapige und 
gleichfirmige Thatigfeit | nage ify Tagewerf 
gleich windet ihr Leben jich ab" }, die gerade aus 
reicht, fie in etner gerifien Gata au erhalten, 
aber nicht Raum giebt fiir eine geijtiqe BWertie- 
fung. 

b. Der See. Alle Bewegung de3 Wafers hat 
anjfgehirt; das Wajjer jteht jtille und bildet nun 
einen glatten Spiegel, in welchem die Sterne des 
Himmels fich beiehauen. 

Anwendung. Bild einer Seele, die jich in 
jinnige Betrachtung verjenft. Bejreit von jener 
serjtvenenden Thatigteit nach aupjen jinden jolche 
Naturen jene bejchauliche Stille und ey ge 
welche unentbehriich ijt, um das Weltbild reich und 
tief in jich aujzunehmen und mt voller Klarheit 
Die Fdeale der Menjchenbruft wiedersujpiegeln. 


3. Die Wajferflacde unter dem Cinflné dee Windes. 
(Wir haben an eine ausgedehntere Fliache, etwa 
einen Gee 3u denten). 

Doppelte Wirfungsrweije des Windes: 
_ a,’ Der Wind weht iiber den See als em 
fachelnder Hauch, der nuv defjen Oberfliche riihrt 
und den Wajferjpiegel frduyjelt. nah 
Anwendung. Die Seele lerut das Schickjal 
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nur fernnen von DdDejien freundlicher Sette. Cs 
veriabhrt mii thr qelind: fojend und jchmeichelnd, 
Hchiten= etuumal necfernd fiihrt es fie Durchs Leben. 
Die S ‘le entninint dann dem Leben nur leichte 


(indriicfe, die nicht bejonders tief 


heize wu " 
1 Dan Der Cberflache haiten. 


b “ie Wind webht iiber den See als ein bra 
jender Crfan, der ifn in jetnen Tiefen auhwviihlt, 
Days machtige Wogen brandend an leinanderjchla 


gen und das Unterite fich su_oberjt fehrt. 
_ Yanvendu 
Seele vit an 
ternde 

nen wil 
Suterites 
Emppindurntg 


nq. Aber das Schickial set at jich dev 
ch von jeiner furchtbaren, er} 
Seite. WGewaltigqe Schictials sichlane etn 
Daut Die Secle cin, jehneiden ttet in th 
ein, werfe jie in den Ertremen 

herum und wiiblen alles aut, Gutes 








wd mois ies, was von erhabener Kraft und 
pon Damonijcher Leidenjchait aut dent verborge 
nen Grande Des Hergens jchiunmnert. 

Die Seele jteht in ihrer qangen Sting wd 
warbung unter dem ECinjluy des Schictials wie 


der Wajlerjpiegel unter Dent Cinfluys Des Wrrdes, 
Wie Die vom Sturm erreqte See eine qang an 

Eoyfivoguonite zetqt als der Warierjpregel, 
mit Dem der Zephyr jptelt, jo qleicht die Seele, 
Deven Leben ein jomniger Wiaitag tit, der ander 
nicht, Durch tehivere Schr 


welche cHialsitiirme in 


Die Tiefen des Leidens eingetaucht worden tit. 

On account of the importance of the s ct, 

english translation Is given 

Wa R AN IMAGE OF THE SOUL, accordin 
to ( S SAririt Sone O rt Wate) 

Ir Ss 1 is forms and manifestat Ss, W r 
generally as an element and not perhaps in the 
various iges O ts ¢ iTSc ii ab 2 set s das 
a simile The spirits of the water sper t 
t et tne mvstic story of the I in sou 

I. Water nthe itmosp Nat - 

( at a 1 In the ind rite is 
Wa I 1 athe i Ol vay or Ove 
o ng terrest il lob when ¢ eal s 
r St cc I le ael sea Wat po rea 
Ow t ng t ocean basins and the i 
chat s. Under the influence of a highe1 
te rat vater re-vaporizes, rises in the 
VT " S ( ad ae uds O the w oS I tne 
wind, sooner oO iter Ola qadown again upon 
the earth as rain, dew, hail, or snow. Water 
t efore, is perpetual circulation between 
sky and ea 

\pplication So too does the human s¢ 
hang soarin vetween heaven and earth, drawn 
alternately toward the one and the othe The 

s tendency the supernatural essence 

oO e soul points to a higher home beyond the 
earth (the religious premonitions are the first 
ndications that a nation has begun its histori- 
ca fe); and yet the soul finds itself contined 
to a terrestrial sphere of action, and through its 


, needs, 1 instincts, bound to the earth as 


an 
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h, into the 


valley, wit 








It is conti 











ny obstacle in its downward fly 
the air, one of the most icefu 
spe ( les. The arrowlike rav, att 
ng a DOW dashing far over the cl 
solves in the air to fall as a dr gr 
from below, it presents a pictur 
Vv Ve which, carried on the wings of 
nd, is blown hither and thither all 
er-cha vj Yr, never-c series of g 
ike undulations 
Application: Image of a_ beautifully 
ious disposition of the soul, which 
velopment, without let, hindrance, or se 
k, Moves continuo isly forward, obedient t 
nothing save its own innate in se. S 
atures manifest a small measu streng 
they charm us with a certain oyanc) 
it, through a sweetness and beauty of 
g, which characterizes everything they 
ice. Of such sort is the feminine spirit w 
most delicately orgaemed individuals 
stance, Homer, Sophocles, Buddha, Ra 
urt, G6the, Emerson. 
b. Cascade. The waters of which dashing 
, bound from the cliff and yond W 
aming crest and roaring sound, and in mig 
aps fight their way downward : the impos 
ive of a grand development of streng 
ry existence of which was conditioned by 
overcoming of tremendous diffic ultic 
\pplication: Image of a powerful soul 
milating vigorous contrarieties of thoug 
which in its development struggles throug 
ifficult crises, and vehement internal co! 
soe this very reason, it has assumed a cefl 
harshness and sternness, acts by impulse wil 








irretrievably as is the animal. 1uOUs- 
struggling toward higher realms, but with 
a to establish permanent habitat 
them: sooner or later, it must fall back aga 
ipon the earth and matter. Man, therefor 
iccording to Herder, is the connecting 
petween two worl lds 
II. Water on the surface of the eart In its 
rects: al | ] he mena, conditione DV 
of the soi 
1 Wate 1 its downward rush. (a) Sta 
ach (spraying waterfall). Prototype in natur 
n the valley of Lauterbrunnen (the view of 
waterfa » foot of the Jungfrau in the ¢ 
ton of nm Géthe’s second vage 
tzerland, September, 1779, to January, 178 
¢ birtl » the poem). A brook of OnSK 
ible size plunges from a vertical wall of n 











prof 


ract 







































passionate vigor and vehemency, and forces 


its way through foes and barriers of all sorts 


with victorious onslaught, but ever falling short 
of the deeply yearned-for harmony of nobler 
minds. To this class belong the rougher mas- 
uline natures destined for the sterner realities 


of active life,as Bismarck, or as the artists 





e, Michael Angelo, Schiller, Beethoven, 
Richard Wagner; as heroes of religion, Paul, 
Luther. 

2, Water in a horizontal position, flowing or 
standing. 

a. The river in the valley. The water flows 
on in its sm ithly-ordered bed, and through a 
monotonously peaceful landscape (meadow- 
jand) with steady, and from the slight fall, with 
even and uninterrupted motion, nowhere attain- 
ing any considerable depth. 

Application: Image of a soul constrained to 
act in narrow professional vocations ; its life is 


} 
] 


| with a certain mechanical round of duties 





“Its life unfolds through its daily work”) 
which just sutfices to keep it perpetually dis- 
bed, but does not furnish opportunity for 


deepening the mental life. 





All movement of the water has 
ceased. The water now stands still, forming a 


smooth surface, in which the stars of heaven 


Application: Image of a soul absorbed in 
profound contemplation. Freed from the dis- 
tracting influence of the external things, such 
natures find that quiet contemplativeness and 
sensitiveness which are indispensable to the 


deep and rich absorption of the world-pano- 





ma, and to the reflection with perfect sharp- 


ness of all the ideals of the human heart. 
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c. Asheet of water under the influence of 
the wind. We must have in mind an extended 
surface of water, such as a lake. 

Twofold effect of the wind: 

1. The wind fans the surface of the water like 
a gentle zephyr, barely moving it into graceful 
ripples. 


Application: The soul of man learns its 


destiny only through acts of kindness. Le- 


niently does destiny deal with it; with caress, 
and flattery, vea, even with mild irony does it 
lead the soul through life. The human spirit 
takes then from life only the slightest and most 
superficial impressions and stimuli. 

2. The wind blows over the lake in a roaring 
hurricane, stirring it to its profoundest depths; 
huge breakers lashing each other and crushing 
with fiendish glee all within reach. 

Application: But destiny often reveals itself 
through its manifestations of awe-inspiring 
terror, The gigantic strokes of destiny beat 
wildly upon the soul, gashing it to its very core, 
hurling it back and forth between the most 
antagonistic dispositions, dragging to the sur- 
face everything, good and bad, that lies buried 
in the depths of the human heart, from subli 
mest strength to most demonlike passion. 

Every mood and temper of the soul is as 
fully subject to the influence of destiny as is 
the surface of the water to that of the wind. 
As the features of the storm-tossed sea differ 
from those of the placid surface of the water 
over which the zephyr plays, so does the soul 
whose life is perpetual May-day differ from 


the one which has been plunged into the yawn- 


ng abyss of deep affliction by the simooms of 


late, 


Greek and Latin 


Allen W. Gould 


The pupils who are beginning Greek, as 
well as those beginning Latin, will con- 
tinue their study of the life of the Greeks 
and Romans through the language in which 
that life expressed itself. By December it 
Sexpected that the Greek pupils will be 
ble to enter more fully into the inner life 

he Greeks, since the easier words and 
phrases have already become familiar to 


em. Consequently the ethical and in- 


tellectual life of the Greeks, which was 
touched upon in the last lesson of Octo- 
ber, by reading in a simplified form Socra- 
tes’ talk with his son about duty to mothers, 
is brought still nearer to the student by giv- 
ing in Lesson XI an adaptation of Alci- 
biades’ talk with Pericles about the nature 
of human law, and in Lesson XII an ex- 
tract from Socrates’ talk with Aristippus 


about the education they ought to give 
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vouth who wishes to be of use to his na- 
tive country. This is followed in Lesson 
XIII and XIV by a somewhat less simpli- 
fied reproduction of Socrates’ talk with a 
brother who cannot agree with his brother, 
and a friend who cannot support the poor 
relations thrust upon him by the chance of 
civil war in Attica. ‘These discussions will 
help the pupils to get the spirit of the 
| | 
Greek thought while they are learning the 


1 ’ 
rorms Of that thoug 


rht as given by Xeno- 
phon. Some of these lessons have been 
illustrated by statues or pictures drawn 


] | ‘d 


from vases, in order to make the ideas 


clearer and more concrete. 

The successive lessons have been so 
planned as to give the student the easie1 
and more concrete words and phrases and 
the more tangible aspects of Greek life 
first, and to present with each advance only 
a moderate number of new words and 
constructions; and it is intended to give 
sufficient practice, both written and oral, 
to make the new forms and ideas familiat 
to the pupil. 

A similar series of studies of Roman 
life and thought was planned for the class 
beginning Latin in the Sixth Grade, 
though the steps of advance could not be 
so rapid, because the students are younger 
and the language more difficult. But 


OWILNDY 


gto the fact that a large number of 
pupils in the Ninth Grade — the first year 
of the High School wished to begin 
Latin, a series of lessons had to be ar- 


ranged which should be fitted to more 


inature minds than are common in the 
Sixth Grade, and which should advance 
more rapidly than we had planned to do 
with that grade. Some of the material 
which was used with the advanced class in 
October is printed in this issue of the 
CouRSE OF Stupy. These lessons are also 
illustrated by two scenes of school life, one 
drawn from a Greek vase of Socrates’ day, 


and the other from a_ wall-painting in 








Herculaneum. 


December will 


found on page —. 


and sixth chapters 


difference 


the encyclopedias. 


chapter 46 of Grote’s Greece. 


ture, Chapter 14. 


third book of th Odyssey. 





ill be found op 


GRADE. The 


GRADE. Ip 


December the pupils will read the fiftt 


first book of 


’s Anabasts, giving especial at- 


Persian trial and 


trial of 


Athens. They will 
look up Deéeastes and Drke in Harpers 
Dictionary of Classtcal Literature and An. 
“iguities, and in Smith’s Dectionary of Gr 

They will als 
read the account of the Athenian courts i1 
Grote’s Greece, chapters 46 and 70, and in 


Curtius’ Greece, Book ILI, chapter 3. They 


between 


Greek and Persian arms and armies. 

GRADE. _ The 
class will begin the study of Plato’s Apol. 
ogy, reading the first six chapters. They 
acquainted — witl 


Plato’s life as found in Harper’s CZassica 


Dictionar) 


Greek and Roman Biography, as well as in 
They will also inakea 


study of Greek courts by reading 


They wi 


learn the popular prejudice against Socra- 


Aristophanes 


Clouds, and the religious feeling by read: 


ing Campbell’s Religion tn Greek Litera 


FourTH YEAR, ELEVENTH GRADE. St 
dents will continue their investigation int 


the religion of the Greeks by reading the 


They will alse 


look up and report to the class A gamemno 


Dictionar) 


Greck and Roman Biography and Myth: 
ey; Argos and Mycene in Smith’s Dicton- 
ary of Greek and Roman Geography; Sav: 














pemmnon 
ar) of 
Uy thot 
Viction- 


+ Sat 





rifcium in Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and 
Roman Antiquities, and all of these sub- 
iects in Harper’s Classical Dictionary and 
the encyclopedias. They will also read 
and report Campbell’s Religion in Greek 
Literature, chapter 3. 

FIFTH The 


lines of 


YEAR, ‘TWELFTH GRADE. 


class will review the first 700 
Sophocles’ Anfigone, devoting special at- 
tention to the dramatic rendering of the 
Greek dialogue. It is expected that we 
shall read in advance to line 883, making 
acareful study of the choral passages. 
Besides consulting the works already re- 
ferred to, the students will read Haigh’s 


Attic Theatre, chapters 1, 2 and 6. 


Latin 


First YEAR, SIXTH GRADE. ‘Two sets 
of lessons for the first year of Latin are 
found in this number, one on page 325 
and the other on page 328. 

The 


study of the life of the Romans, as re- 


SECOND YEAR, SEVENTH GRADE. 


vealed in their history, will be continued 
by reading Nepos’s Hannibal, chapters 4-9. 
A fuller knowledge of the battles of the 
Trebia, Trasimene, Canne, and Zama wili 
besecured from Smith’s Dictionary of Ge- 
ography and Harper’s Classical Dictionary, 
he 
students will also consult Smith’s Dection- 
ary of Biography, and Harper’s Classical 
Dictionary, and the encyclopedias under 


as well as from the encyclopedias. 


Scipio Africanus the Younger. Mommsen’s 
Rome, Bk. III, chapters 4-6, and Morris’ 
Hannibal, chapters 4-8, will give a more 
connected outline. 

THIRD YEAR, E1GHTH GRADE. The 
class will continue their study of the be- 
ginnings of European civilization by read- 
ing Cesar’s Gallic War, II, 20-35, and by 
consulting Smith’s Déctionary of Antiqut- 
fies and Harper’s Classical Dictionary on 
cornu, lituus, scutum, vinea, agger, and 
turris. More details and different points 
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of view will be found in 


Fowler’s Cesar, 


chapter 10, Mommsen’s Rome, Bk. V, chap- 
ter 7,and Merivale’s Romans, chapters 5-8. 
FOURTH YEAR, NINTH GRADE. The 
class will continue its study of the crisis 
in the Roman government by reading 
Cicero’s First Oration against Catiline, 
for which their acquaintance with Sallust’s 
Conspiracy of Cattline has prepared them. 
They will consult Harper’s Classical Dic- 
tionary and Smith’s Dictionary of Antiqui- 
ties under Consul and Senatus, to find the 
powers of these two authorities. They 
will also report what they find in Forsyth’s 
Cicero, chapters 7, 8; 


i? 


Davidson’s Cicero, 
chapter 5; Fowler’s Cesar, chapter 5; 
Merivale’s Romans, chapter 3; Mommsen’s 
Rome, Book V, chapter 5; and Plutarch’s 
Life of Cicero. 

FirrH YEAR, TENTH GrabeE. The study 
of Roman life as revealed in the poetry 
will be continued by reading Lucretius 
III, 1-30, 830-864, 894-1094; V, 1-96, 146- 
Different 
poet will be found in Sellar’s Roman Poets 
of the Republic, chapters 10-14; Mallock’s 
Lucretius, chapters 3-6; Cruttwell’s Hrstory 


169. estimates of this great 


of Roman Literature, Part I, chapter 4. 
SixTH YEAR, ELEVENTH GRADE. The 
study of the 
Roman religion by reading Virgil’s -Zxe7d, 
I, 657-II, 335. They will consult Smith’s 
Dictionary of Biography and Mythology on 
Hector, Laocoon, Dido, and Cupid; Smith’s 
Palladium, 
and Harper’s Classical Dictionary and the 


class will continue their 


Dictionary of Antiquitics on 


encyclopedias on all of these subjects. 
SEVENTH YEAR, GRADE. 
The pupils will continue their study of 
what was best under the Roman Empire 
by taking up Tacitus’ Life of Agricola. 
They will consult Smith’s Déctionary of 
Biography under Tacitus, Agricola, Nerva, 
Trojan, and Boadicea, and Harper’s C/as- 
sical Dictionary and the encyclopedias for 
Merivale’s History of 


TWELFTH 


the same. subjects. 
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the Romans, chapter 61, will give a more 

general view of the times; while Ten- 

nyson’s Boadicea will show how the poet 
looks at these characters. 

Greek Lessons 

XI. 

"Or(ryor of ayaboi vowwr Séovtar: ov yap 
Ta Tpaywata pos vomous, AAA OL 
vomo. Tpos TA Tpaymata TiHevTat. 

Occdpacros. 

Alcibiades Tests Pericles’ Definition of Law 
1. What is Law? 

Aéyetar’ ArXKiBiadyny, mpiv eixoowy éTav 
eivat, Llepuxret torade dvareyOhvar repi 
VOMOD * 

Eizré wor, bn, ® Tlepixres, Eyous av pe 
ddaEar, Ti eat vomos ; 

Tlavrws drjpov, pn o Hepixrjs. 

AiédaEov 8%) pos Tov Oewy, Eby 6 AXKI- 
Biadys. 

"ANN ovdev Te YaXETTOD TpaypuaToS ETr- 
Oupeis, @ "Arkady, Eby O LepixrAs, 
BovXopevos yvovat, Ti éate vomos* TavTEs 
yap ovTo vouo eiciv, ods TO TAOS 
auvenOov éypawev & Te Set Troveiv Kal & [2). 

"Eav 6€ pi TO TAHO0s, AAX’, wstrEp 
6mrou Odvyapxia éoTiv, OALyou TUVENOoVTES 
ypawrwouy, 6 TL yp?) ToLeiy, TAUTA TI EOTL; 

Ilavra, bn, Oca av TO KpaTovy Tis 
morews SovrAeveduevov, & Xp? TroLEiv, 
ypavrn, vowos KadeiTat. 

Kai dv tupavvos obv Kpata@v THs TOES 
ypawryn Tois moXiTas, a ypr Tole, Kai 
TAUTA VOMOS €oTi: 

Kail 60a tupavvos apywv, ébn, ypadet, 
Kal TAUTA VOMOS KaXELTAL. 

2. But what, then, is Lawlessness? 

Bia dé, én o AXKiBiadns, Kal avomia 
ti éotiv, @ LlepixrXes; "Ap ovy Orav o 
KpelITTOVY TOV TTW pL) TEicas, AAA Bla- 
oduevos avayKkdon Toeiv, 6 TL av avT@ 


do0Kn ; 
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” 


Euouye Soxei, bn 6 Tlepixrjs. 

Kai dca apa tipavvos mn TEicas Tors 
moritas avayKxater Tovey ypapov, avopia 
éoTi ; 

Aoxei wor, bn 6 TepixrAs: avatiPeua 
yap TO dca TUpavvos mi TrElcas ypade 
VOMOV €ivat. 

"Oca 8€ of OrXLyou TOUS TrOAXOLS Li) Tel- 
cavTes, AXA KpaTovVTES ypadovor, TdTe- 
pov Biav Paper, 7) uy Popev eivac; 

Ilavra pou doxei, Eby o Ilepixr ts, doa 
TIS wn Telcas avayKaler TLVva TroLeEiD, Eire 
ypader cite un, Bia “adXXov 7 vemos eivai, 

Kai éca dpa To Trav TwAHOOS Kpatoiy 
TOV TA YpHmaTa exovTwY ypadhe. Mn) Teé- 
cav, Bia wadXov 7) vomos av ein; 

Manda rou, bn o Tlepixrjs. 

Consult Smith’s Dictionary of Biography and 
Harper’s Classical Dictionary, and the Ency- 
clopedias on A/czbéades, and Harper's Diction. 
ary on Oligarchia, Democratia and Tyrannos, 

Questions to be Answered in Greek 
Alcibiades when he 


1. How old was 


conversed with Pericles about law? 


2. What was Pericles’ first definition 
of law? 
3. What was his definition when nota 


democracy but an oligarchy was the rul- 
ing authority? 

4. What was a democracy? 

5. What was an oligarchy? 

6. What was his definition of law when 
a tyrant was the ruler? 
What was his definition of violence? 
8. Could without vio- 


lence, unless all people obeyed the law? 


we have law 
9. Who wrote this conversation of Per- 
icles and Alcibiades? 
Vocabulary of New Words 
mp, before. 
eiKoot, twenty. 
ETOS, OUS, TO, year. 
Towa-be, Tord-be, ToLov-be, such. 
duarexOjvar, from diaréyouar, converse. 


> “7 
ELTFOV, SQIA. 









OTT 
TOV J 
Oras 
exeare 
apkdy 
bev £ 
iiey, ( 














000 
ete 
val, 
rou 


Teél- 


rand 
NCy- 
‘tion- 
nNOS, 
: 

n he 


ition 


nota 


» rul- 


when 


ence? 


vl0 


aw? 


yf Per- 


erst. 
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dy-trov, « if course. 

mpayua, aTOS, TO, act, thing, affair. 

émi-Oupew, desire. 

wavat, from yeyvooxa, know. 

rrjOos, ous, TO, multitude. 

cuv-erOov, from ouvépyopat, come together 

bi, from Séw, want, need. 

orov, where. 

ddiyos, n, OV, Zéttle; pl. few. 

duyapxla, as, 7), oligarchy. 

xpn, et ts necessary. 

kpatéw, be powerful, master. 

6005, 1), OV, AS Many AS. 

Bovrévw, counsel, plan. . 

rupavvos, ov, 0, absolute ruler. 

TONS, EWS, 1), City. 

TOATHS, OV, CItZEN. 

apyo, rule, be first, begin. 

Bia, as, 9, force. 

Bia€opat, force, constrain. 

avomia, as, 7, lawlessness. 

KpeiTT@V, OV, Stronger. 

NTTwOV, OV, weaker. 

aaykato, compel. 

Tew, persuade. 

watiBewat, put up, retract. 

Xpjpata, ta, possessions; from xphua, 
atos, T0, thing used. 


XII. 


Geos cuvepyos mavta troei Sadias. 
Mevavépos. 

What training does a youth need who 
would be a help to his native land? 

Eiré wor, pn 6 Swxparns, & ’Apl- 
oumme, eb Seo o€ Tradevery SV0 TOV VEéwr, 
Tov ue, OTrws Kavos éoTaL apyev, Tov &é, 
mos pnd’ avtirouoerat apyns, TAS av 
ikdrepov travdevous; Bovreu oKOT OLED, 
apEduevor ard Ths tpopas; OvKody rd 
uv Bovhec Oar oitov darrecOat, Stav apa 


"ky, auhorepos ecKds Trapayiryver Oat ; 
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Eixos yap, én 6 Apiotirmos. 

To otv mpoampeicOar TO Katerreiyov 

a S a \ sy 
HaXXov Tpatrav 7 TH yaoTpi yapifer- 
Oat Tetepov av ad’Ta@v Tradevo.per ; 

Tov ets TO apyev, pn, vy Aca, Tracdevo- 
MEVOV, OTWS [L7) TA THS TOES ATPAKTA 

ca > / 
ylyynta Tapa THy éxeivou apynv. 
> lal ” \oeo cal , 

Ovxodr, ébn, Kai Orav Tieiv BovrNwvTaL, 
TO SvvacOa Sipavra avéyerOar TO ad’To 
mposOerEéor ; 

/ \ Ss ” 
Ilavu pev ovv, edn. 
To d€ trvou éyxpath eivat, @ste SUvac- 
A ~ A 3? fol 
Oat Kai oe KoiunOva Kal Tpit avacrTi- 
: a y ; a 
vat Kal aypuTrvnoat, et TL d€o1, TOTEpw AY 
tposOeinmer ; 
- \ a ” a > a 

Kai tovto, épn, TO avdTo. 

Ti d€; &bn, To wn hevyew Todls révous, 
ada €VedXovTHY UTomevev, ToTépw av 
™posOeinpev ; 

r lal ” lal ” 
Kai tovro, ébn, T@ dpyew Tadevopera. 
, , \ A ” ’ , , > 

Ti b€; 7o wadeiv, ef te émurndedv éore 

ina A \ ~ lal > 
Madnwa pos TO KpaTEely TOV avTITadoD, 

‘ow div wadXov mpocbelnuer : 
ToTép@ av “adrov tpoabeinuer ; 
/ ” “ ” 

lord, vy Al’, Eby, TO dpyew tradev- 

ouevm: Kal yap TOV drwy ovdév dhEXoS 
a , Ul 
avev TOV TOLOVT@OY MaOnuaTor. 

Consult Smith’s Déctionary of Biography 
and Harper's Classical Dictionary on Aristip- 
pus, and look up Spartan education under 


Ludus in Smith’s Dictionary of Antiquities, 
and under Education in Harper's. 


Questions to be Answered in Greek 


1. Who was Aristippus? 

2. How did Socrates think a youth, 
who was to take part in the government 
of his country, ought to be trained in re- 
gard to eating? 

3. How, in regard to drinking? 

4. How, in regard to sleeping? 

5. How, in regard to labors? 

6. How, in regard to studies? 

7. Did the Athenians try to train their 


youth in this way? 








Vocabulary of New Words 
aypuTvew, be wakeful. 
apdotepos, a, ov, both of two. 
aveyomat, endure; from avexo. 
avaorhnvat, arise; from aviornme. 
avTiTanros, ov, rival. 
avtitmoveopat, claim, aspire to. 
antopat, seize; from amta, fasten. 
yaortnp, €pos, 1), belly, stomach. 
dupa, thirst. 
eyxpaTns, es, master of. 
eixos, OT0S, TO, Likely. 
éxaTepos, a, ov, each of two. 
ETrLTNOELOS, a, OV, Suitable. 
ixavos, 7), ov, competent, able. 
KaTeTre’y@, press, be urgent. 
KoimnOjvat, fall asleep; from Koma. 
puabnpa, atos, TO, learning. 
dderos, TO, advantage. 
madevo, train, cducate. 
mieiv, drink; from Tivo. 
mrovos, ov, labor. 

ToTEpos, a, ov, which of two? 

mpaTTw, do, perform. 

Tpoaipeouat, prefer; from Tpoaipew. 
mpocGeTéov, mpocbeinuev, from mposti- 

Ont, impose upon. 
aiTos, ov, grain, food. 
oKoTrew, consider, examine. 

Tpodn, Hs, nourishment. 
devyo, fice. 
yapifopar, gratify. 
@pa, as, time, season. 
XIII. 
"AdeAdds avdpi twapein. TlXatov. 
Brothers Should Dwell Together in Unity 

1. The Value of a Brother. 

‘O 8€ Swxparns woté Xaipepovta kai 
Xaupexpatny, abeAg@ dvte adrAndow, aic- 
Odpevos Suadepopeva, idwv Tov Xarpexpa- 
tnv, Eimé po, bn, ® Xaipéxpates, ov 
dnmou Kai od €i TOV TOLOVTwY avOpwrTear, 
of xpnoimmrepov vouifovor yxpyuata 4 


COURSE OF STUDY 


> , \ Ul v 
aderdovs ; Oavyactov yap eotiy, el ry 


Tos pev adergorvs Snulav nyeitat, dtu 0 
Kal Ta Tov adeAXdPO@V KEKTNTAL, TOs & 
ToNTas ovx nyetTar Cnuiav, OTL Ov Kai ri 
TOV TOMTO@DV Exel, AAN EvtavOa pev Svva- 
tat AoyiSec Oar, 6Tt KpEiTTOV TLV TOA; 
oikovvta acharas apKovvta exer, 7) wove) 
OLKOUYTA TA TOV TOALT@V eTrLKiVdvrux 
mavta KexTHoOat, emi d€ TOY adeXdar 7 
avTo TOUTS ayvoovat. Kail oixéras per oj 
duvapevot @vovvtat, iva ouvepyous exon, 
Kai dirous xTo@vtTat, ws BonOav Sedpevo, 
tov & aderhov apuerovdow @sTrEp Ex TON 
TOV perv yiyvouevous Pirous, €E adedda 
dé ov yuryvomevous. 

2. A Useless Brother. 

Kai 6 Xaipexpatns eivrev: "AXX’ ef pei, 
® LYwxpates, wy meya ein TO Siadopor, 
lows av déou dépev tov aderdov kai ui} 
pikpaov évexa hevyev: ayabov yap, asre 
Kal ov reyes, adeA Hos, Hv oiov Sei. 

Kai 0 Swxparns edn: Ilorepa be, 3 
Xaipéxpates, ovdevi apcoar Svvatar Xa: 
pehav, astrep ovde coi, ) eat ois Kai 
TAVY AaperKel ; 

Ata todto yap To, ébn, @ Lwxpare, 
a&vov éotiv €mot puceiy avTov, OT. ado 
mev apéoxev Svvatat, éuot dé, orov @ 
Tapy, TavTayov Kal Epyw Kai Novo Cyuia 
MAaAXOv 7) PEAS EoTLV. 

"Ap’ odv, bn 6 Laxpatns, asrrep ints 
TG aveTLoTHMoU meV, eyxELpouTt OE X>pir 
cba Snuia eotiv, ovT@ Kal adeAdds, Ora) 
TIS AUTG pi) erLaTapeEvos eyyecpy xpHoba 
Snuia éoriv ; 

Ilds & av eyo, ébn 6 Narpexparis, 
aveTisTnuwv einv aderd@ ypicbas, én 
OTApEVvOS ye Kal Ev Aeyew TOV Ev AEyorTA. 
Kal €0 Troveivy TOV ev TroLOvYTA ; TOV [ETO 
Kal Aoyw Kal Epyw Teipwpevor eue anil 


wo 
ovx av Suvaiunv ovr’ ev Aye, OUT & 














- > a3 > \ , 
Toveiv, AA’ ovSE TrELpagomaL. 








ly 
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Uva- 
Nols 
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eV 01 
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IWS 
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3. How to Make a Brother Useful. 

Kai 0 Swxpartns én: Ei xvwv col iv 
érl mposatos émiTHndEeLos Ov, Kal TOs meV 
royevas nomateto, coi S€ TposiovTt éxa- 
\errawev, AV eTELPA@ Ev Tronoas Tpaivery 
aiTov: apa ovK eémriyepeis pnyavacbat, 
imws 0 adeAdos aor ws BéATLCTOS EoTaL; 

Kai 0 Naipexpatns épn: ® Lowxpates, 
un OUK EXW éy@ TocavTny codiay. 

Aéye 67) wot, En, et Tiva TOV yvwpiwov 
Bovovo KaTepyacadbal, ordte Ovor, Ka- 
Nev oe eri Seimrvov, Ti av TroLodys ; 

Ajdov, OTL KaTapyoime av Tov avTos, 
bre Ovoupe, KaXELY ExeEtvor. 

Ei 6€ BovAo1o TOV hidwv Tia TpoTpe- 
Yacbat, ordre aTrodnmoins, émipercio Bar 
Tov c@Y, Ti av TroLOiNS ; 

Ajjdov, OTe Tpetepos av eyyerpoiny émt- 
uereicOar TOV éexelvou, OTOTE aTOSnMOLn. 

Ei d€ Bovro1o E€vov trovjoa vbrrode- 
xerOar ceavtov, ordre EdOows els Tiv 
éxeivou, Ti av trovoins; AArov, OTe Kal 
TolToy TpoTEpos UTrodexoiuny av, OTdeTE 
Ear "AOnva€e. 

4. Two Brothers should be like Two 
Hands or Two Feet. 

‘Meardw duadepoueva, pn 6 Swxpatns, 
ovrw dudxeroOor, wsTrep Ei TH YEIpE, As 6 
beos ért TO TUANAMBavey AXAAHAaLY err0in- 
cev, abe“evw TOUTOV TpaTrOLVTO TpOS TO 
biakodverv GAA, 3) Ef TH Tobe Dela 
uoipa TeTounMev@ pos TO TUVEpyEiv ad- 
Apow aeArjoavte TovToV éurrodiCovev 
dro. Ovs« av TOAAH auaOla ein Kal 
kaxodapovia Ttois em’ wedela TreTroin- 
uevors el BrABn yphoOar; Kal piv 
adeAGw ye, ws Euol SoKel, 6 Beds erroincer 
as ‘ ma 
emt weiSove @pedeta AAXAnAOLY, 7) YeElpe TE 
kai mode Kal dfOadpw Tarra TE, boa 
Wada ebucer avOparas. 

_Consult Harper’s Classical Dictionary un- 
= Sacrifictum and Hospitium, and Smith's 


Lt 


Jctionary of Antiquities under the same 








tues, 
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Questions to be Answered in Greek 

1. What did Socrates think two brothers 
ought to be like? 

2. How did he find these two brothers 
acting? 

3. How did Cherecrates think he ought 
to treat a brother? 

4. How did he say his brother had 
treated him? 

5. Why does a man buy slaves or ac- 
quire friends? 

6. If a man tries to make his friend 
useful, ought he to try also to make his 
brother useful ? 

7. How would you get invited to a 
banquet when your friend sacrifices? 

8. What does a guest friend do for you 
when you go to his city? 

9g. Which is better—to have just 
enough while dwelling with many fellow- 
citizens, or to get all the property of your 
fellow-citizens and dwell alone? 

Vocabulary of New Words 
ayvoew, be ignorant of, not to know. 
aveTiaTn mov, ov, ignorant, unskilled. 
aperéw, neglect. 
avidw, distress, grieve. 
apéoat, from apéoxa, please. 
apKew, suffice, be sufficient. 
aorafouat, welcome. 
achanrns, &, safe. 

Bonbew, aid. 

detrrvov, ov, dinner. 
diaxeipat, be disposed. 
diadepao, differ. 
emiotapat, understand. 
eTrixelpew, undertake. 
fnula, as, harm, damage. 
nyéomat, lead, think. 
Bavpaso, wonder. 

Ove, sacrifice. 

iva, that, in order that. 
tows, perhaps. 

KexThoOat, from KTdopat, acquire. 





KUMV, KUVOS, dog. 
AoyiComat, consider. 
enxXavaopat, devise, contrive. 
pucew, hate. 
OlKETNS, OV; servant. 
oT ws, how, how that, in order that. 
Tony, €vos, herdsman, shepherd. 
Tous, Todds, 0, foot. 
mpavvo, make gentle, tame. 
mpoRata, wr, cattle, sheep. 
auvepyos, ov. co-worker, helper. 
TpéeTo, (urn. 
goSeopuar, fear. 
gvo, produce. 
xvelp, xELpos, 9, hand. 
XpHnowos, n, ov, useful. 
a@veopat, buy. 
XIV. 
Ov Trois abvpmos 7) TUYN TVANAUPBaveL. 
Lodokrys. 
Socrates Helps a Discouraged Friend 
1. Hard 
Yexparns tote opwv ’Apictapyov oKv- 


Times in Athens. 


Opwras éxovta, Aoxeis, bn, ® ‘Api- 


otapxe, Bapéws dépev ti ypr S€ Tod 





ae a 
nd 


‘ ——— 
HEPHAISTOS, CLAD IN THE EXOMIS. 


A Bronze Statuette Preserved in Berlin. 


No. t. 


COURSE OF STUDY 


Bdpous petaddovar 


No, 2. 
A 





FASTENING HER CHITON. 


Bronze Statue Preserved in Naples 


Tois irow: ‘ows 


yap av Ti ce Kal nels Koudicaiper. 


e » 


Kai 0 ’Apiorapyos: ’AXXAa pnp, &dn, 


> 2 = bd a - / ’ 2 foe 
@ LwKpaTes, EV TOAAH YE ELL aATrOpiA 


> \ \ b] / ¢ , , 
ETEL Yap EgTadiagevy yn TONS, TUVEAHN- 


Oaow ws éue aderdal 


Te Kal adeddubai 


’ \ a ee 5 ’ A 
Kal avewial TOOAUTAL, WST ELVAL EV TI 


> /> 
ola TecoapesKaldeka 


AapBavopev S€ ovTE éx 


> \ al , lal 
ATO TWV OLKLWY. 


Tous édevbepovs' 


THS VHS over ovTE 


Xaderrov pev ody €or, 


ee > / A > 
® LwKpaTes, TOS OlKELoUS TrEPLOPaY aTOA 


AumEevous, AdvvaTov S€ ToTovTOUS Tpépel 


, / 
év TOLOUTOLS TPaAYMaClyV. 


> 


men? 


Are Slaves 


more Useful 


than Free- 


> s 5 a ‘ys ’ " T 
Axkovaas OUVV TAVTA O 2WKPATNS' 3+! 


mote éotiv, py, 671 0 Kepaywr pev TO- 


Rods Tpépwv ov MovoY EavT@ TE Kal TOUTOS 


\ , , \ \ 
Ta émiTndera SvvaTar Trapéyery, ANNA Kal 


TepiToeita ToaavTa, WsTE Kal TovTEl, 
A \ A \ 5 ¥ 
av &€ Todos Tpéhwov oBei, wi Oi & 


Seay Tov éeritndewy Grravres arrodqabe; 
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ATHENIANS IN THE ATTIRE OF THE AGE OF PERICLES. 


A Picture on a Vase. 


“Or vip AW’, Efy, 6 ev SovrOus TpEder, 
ey b€ éXevO€pous. 

Kai rotepov, pn, Tovs Tapa col édev- 
Oépous oles BeAtiovs eivat, 7) Tovs Tapa 
Kepauwu Sovr0ous ; 

"Eyo pév oimat, én, Tos mapa épol 
éhevdepous. 

OvKodr, épn, aloypov Tov mév ato TOV 
TovnpoTepwv evTropety, w€ O€ TOAXR@ BeEATI- 
ous €yovTa év amropias eivat ; 

Nn A’, fn: 6 wév yap Teyvitas Tpépet, 
éyw b€ éXevOepiws Tremardevpevous. 

*Ap’ odv, fn, Texvital elow of ypnat- 
Mov TL Troveiy emia TapEVOL ; 

Manora ye, dy. 

Ovkody ypyjoima y adduta; 

X¢dedpa ye. 

Ti 8€ apro; 

Ovsev Frrov. 


/ , ” e , , a“ 
Ti ydp; én, iudtia te avdpeia xal 


YuvaKkeia, Kai yiT@vioKor Kal yAapvoes 
\ 
kai €Ewuides : 


~ ‘ lj , lal , 
Xpodpa ye, by, Kai Tavta Tadta xpn- 
ola. 
vr »” e \ \ , “ ’ \ 
Eveta, pn, of Tapa col TovTay ovdév 
eTicTAVTal TOLELD ; 
S = 
Ilavrta peév ody, ws éy@mat. 
3. What can Freemen do? 
ne. 2 > 3 eo > a, | \ , 
Lit’ ov« oiaOa, 671 ad’ Evos mév TOUT@Y, 
arditotrovias, Navoixvdns ov udvov éautov 
‘ \ ’ / / > \ \ 
TE Kal TOUS OlKETAS TpepEL, AANA TpPOS 
, . @ \ \ QO0n \ 
TOUTOLS Kal US TOAXNAS Kal Bovs, Kal TEpt- 
ToleiTal TOTaUTA, WSTE Kal TH TONE TOA- 
, Lal > \ \ > / 
AdKis RecToupyeiv, amo Sé€ aptotroiias 
KuvpnBos thv te oikiav tacav diatpépe 
kat $y Sawiras, Anuéas 5€ 6 Koddv- 
Teds ato yAapudoupyias, Meyapéwy & oi 
A \ 
TrEioToL, Edn, ad eEwpidoTrorias Svatpé- 
povTat ; 
Ny Av’, bn: obTOL mév yap wvovmeEVoL 
, yo v > 
BapBapous avOpwrrous Eyouvaw, wsT’ avay- 


Kafe épydfecOar & Karas exer, eyo & 
éXevOepous Te Kai ouyyeveis. 


"Eret’, pn, Ott édevOepot 7 eiot Kal 











TVYYEVELS TOL, OlEL YPHVAaL MNdEV AUTOS 
aro 7) 


"Euadov dé, a dys avdtas érictacbat, 


? ys : ‘ 
TOLELY éoOiav Kai Kkabevder ; 
TOTEPOV WS OUTE YPNTLWAa OVTA TPOS TOV 
: ae ae 
Biov, ovTE, TOLNcOVTaL aUTa@V ovdEeV, 7 
TovVaVTiOV, WS Kal éTLmEANONTOMEVaL TOU- 
tee cir! ea 
TwVv, Kal w@deAXnOnoopevat aT’ avToV; 
97 \ ~~ > A ” . y 
Eav 6€ avtais Tpootatnons, Ohedos Eon 
auTais TE Kal TEAUTO. 
"AXA. v7) TOUS Deovs, Epn 0 Apictapyxos, 
po. OoKels KANDS Eye, © LwKpaTes. 
+ Wh 


at the Dog said to the Sheep 
x70 , N > , ” 19 4 
Ex tovter d€ €wvnOn épia: Kai épyato- 
eval Mev nploTwY, Epyacauevar Oe €del- 
mvouv, irapai o€ avTi ckvOpwrar joav: 
Kal €Xeyov Tov “ApiotimTov povov Ta €v 
.s Tre nt ee bas 
T7) oikia apyov €oBiew. Kai 0 Swxparns 
a > , ” YF > , > A 
TavTa axovaas €dyn* Eira ov eyes avtais 
TOV TOU KUVOS Adyov; haci yap THV div 
Tpos Tov CeoTroTHnV eElTEelv’ WavsacTov 
a a a . —_ ; 
TOLELS, OS NIV eV TAiS Kal Epla oot Kal 
apvas Trapexovaoas ovdev d(dws, 0 TL av 
Epa ' - os a 
en €x THS ys AaBwpev, TO dE KUVi, OS 
eo ee 
QUOEV TOLOUTOV TOL TAPEYXEL, METAOLOWS OV- 
Tov 


axovoavta eitreiv: Nai wa Ata: éyw yap 


TEP AUTOS EYES GiTOV. KUVa OUD 
Ell O KaL UMAaS aUTas cwlwV, WSTE MNTE 

a 
Kai 


av ovv éxeivais éye. @ "Apiotapye, OTE 


avOpwrrous unte AovKOUS HoPeicOar. 


avTi Kuvos ei dvrAak, Kai dia cE 0Vd’ Vp 
Syoae ‘ a oS 
EVOS AdLKOvMEVaL ATHAAWS TE Kal NOEWS 
> vr on 
epyafouevat Cwouv. 

Consult Harper’s Classical Dictionary and 
Smith’s Dictionary of Antiguities on Chiton, 


Himation, 


Chlamys and Exomis. 


Questions to be Answered in Greek 
1. How did Aristarchos happen to have 
fourteen relatives in his house? 
2. How is Ceramon able to support 
many and yet become rich? 
3. Do free people also know how to do 


something useful? 


COURSE OF STUDY 


4. What does Nausicydes make from 


his barley business? 

5. How do most of the Megarians make 
their living? 

6. Do free people learn what they 
know with the the idea of putting their 
knowledge into practice and helping then. 
selves? 

7: Were 
happy when idle and happy when at work? 


8. Did they say 


Aristarchos’ relatives  un- 


Aristarchos was the 
only idle person in the house? 

g What story did Socrates bid Aris. 
tarchos tell them? 


10. Tell the story. 

Vocabulary of New Words 
arduta, wv, coarse meal, barley meal. 
avewid, AS, cousin. 
aTodAvpat, perish, from ATONAVML. 
aTropia, as, want, difficulty. 
apiotaw, breakfast. 
apvas, lambs. 
aptos, ov, loaf of bread, bread. 
Bapvs, eta, v, heavy, grievous. 
Bovs, Boos, ox, cow. 
yurn, yuvarkos, woman, wife. 
deuTrvéw, dine. 

SeomroTns, ov, master. 

eita, then, thereupon. 

emripeneopual, practice. 

pov, ov, wool. 

é€o Bi, eat. 

NOUS, ela, VU, sweet. 

inapos, a, ov, cheerful. 

imatiov, ov, cloak, mantle. 

Kovgitw, lighten. 

hevtoupyew, perform and pay for public 
SEYUICES. 

peTadiowm, share. 

olkia, as, house. 

ois, 010s, sheep. 


opaw, sce. 






mepiTrorewm, make over and above, gain. 














public 








mroutew. be rich. 

, , U . 
rovnpos. a, Ov, toilsome, base. 
mpooTaTe@, manage for. 
cxvopwTros, ov, sad-looking. 
craciatw, rebel, disagree. 


Latin Lessons tor 
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No. ror. A ROMAN SCHOOL. 


colo, save. 

TEXVITNS, OV, Artisan. 
Tpépw, nourish, support. 
Us, ULOS, STINE. 


pura€g, axos, guard. 


the Ninth Grade 








A Wall-Painting from Herculaneum. 


Number I 
Latin I 

1. Puella Romana in schola discit. 

2. Puella in tabella litteras scribit. 

3. Puella Romane in schola non ludunt. 

4. Serve puellis in scholam tabellas et 
capsas ferunt. 

5. Tabelle puellarum erant ligne et 
cere. 

6. Puellee in sellis sedébant et litteras in 
ceris scribébant. 
Romane litteras Gracas in- 
erdum discébant et diligébant. 


7. Puellee 


8. Schola Romana prima hora incipit. 
9. Tabelle puellarum erant litterarum 
vacue prima hora, sed plene tertia hora. 





1o. Ferulze erant in Scholis 


longee 


Romanis. 

rt. Puella Romane in viis et areis in- 
terdum ludébant. 
Romane interdum 


12. Puelle poetas 


discébant. 
Questions to be Answered in Latin. 


1. At 
school begin? 


what hour does the American 

2. Do the American girls study Latin 
and Greek? 

3. Do the American girls play in the 
streets and squares? 

4. Did slave-women carry the boxes and 


tablets of the Roman girls? 


COURSE OF STUDY 


No. 102. A GREEK SCHOOL. 
A Vase-Painting from the Age of Pericles. 


5. On what did the Roman girls write? 

6. Of what materials were the tablets of 
the Roman girls? 
7. Were there rods in the Roman 
schools? 

8. Were there seats in the Roman 
schools? 

9. Did the Roman girls study Greek? 

10. Did they study the poets? 

Latin II 

1. Matrona Romana pecuniam in arcam 

ponit. 


2. Matrona Romana in areca pecuniam 
includébat. 
3. Matrona ex arca pecuniam capit. 


}. Matrona Romana non filiz parve sed 


serve adult pecuniam dat. 

5. Serve Romanz ad aquam in vils ¢ 
areis urnas vacuas ferébant. 

6. Serve domum urnas plenas aque 
ferunt. 
7. Matrone Roman urnas non fete 


bant. 
8. Candele Romanz erant cere. 

















aniam 


t. 


vee sed 


viis et 


aq uz 


) fere- 








g. Villa Romana candelas paucas sed 
lucernas multas habébant. 
to. Serva in mensam puellz capsam 


pon it. 


Questions to be Answered in Latin 

1. Did the Greek slave put the girl’s box 
on the table? 

Did the Greek slave put the boy’s box 

on the table? 

3. Did the slave-men put the money- 
box on the table? 

4. Where did the Roman ladies put 
their money? 

5. Did the Roman lady give money to 
her small daughter? 

6. To whom did she give the money? 

7. Did the Roman lady give money to 
her small son? 

8. To whom did she give the money? 

g9. How did the Romans light their 
houses? 

1o. Did they have more candles or more 
lamps? 

Latin III 


1. Puella in ludum prima hora ibat. 
2. Puellz tabellam serva ferébat. 

3. Puellze tabellam serva dabat. 

4. Puellam in ludum serva ducébat. 
Puella, isne in ludum? 


wm 


nN 


. Puella totus ludus confidit. 
Puellze in ceris scribébant. 


~ 


oo 


. Puelldrum ludus non erat magnus. 

g. Puellis pecuniam matrona non dat. 
10. Puellas domum serve ducébant. 

11. Puella, quo curritis? 

12, Puellis matrona Romana confidébat. 
13. Puer et puella in ludum ibant. 
I 


—~> Ww 


Pueri et puelle tabelle erant ceree. 
15. Puerd et puelle tabellas magister 
dabat. 

16. Puerum et puellam in ludum ma- 
trona mittit. 

17. Puer et puella, discitisne poétas 
Greecas ? 


18. Puerd et puella matr6na confidit. 
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19- Pueri et puellz litteras Greecas dili- 
gunt. 

20. Puerdrum et puellarum ludus erat 
parvus. 

21. Pueris et puellis ferule erant inter- 
dum. 

22. Pueros et puellas in aream magister 
mittit. 


to 


3. Pueri et puell, diligitisne poétas? 


N 


4. Pueris et puellis magister confidit. 


NO 


5. Puelle Romane litteras scribunt. 


N 


6. Pueri Romani litteras scribunt. 


tN 


7. Serva Greca puellam Romanam 
domum ducit. 

28. Servus Grecus puerum Romanum 
domum ducit. 

29. Serve Greece puellas Romanas in 
ludum ducébant. 

30. Servi Greci pueros Romanos _ in 
ludum ducébant. 


Latin IV 

1. Pueri et puellze in ludo litterarum 
geographiam et historiam et grammaticam 
discébant. 

2. Libros de geographia et historia et 
grammatica non habebant, sed in libris 
poetarum geographiam et historiam et 
grammaticam legébant et discébant. 

3. Ludus tabulam mundi interdum 
habébat. 

4. Pueri Romani numeros discébant. 

5. Cicero et alii pueri tabulas duode- 
cim discébant. 

6. Magister in pergula pueros docébat. 

7. Pueri lucernas in ludum interdum 
ferébant. 

8. Servi librarii libros scribébant et in 
librario vendébant. 


Questions to be Answered in Latin 


1. At what hour did the Roman school 
begin? 
2. Did the Roman boys write Latin? 
3. Did they study Greek? 
4. Did they read the poets? 








Did they study geography, history, 
ind grammar? 

6 Did they have books on geography, 
history, and grammar? 

How did they study these subjects? 

8. Did they have maps in the school? 

g. Did they study arithmetic? 

to. What famous boy studied the Twelve 


lables of Roman law? 


} 





11. Did the other boys study the tables? 
12. How were the Roman books made, 
nd by whom? 
13. Where were they sold? 
Number 2 
Latin V 
I Civis Romanus in Foro et viis togam 
supra tunicam gerébat. 
2. Nec Gallus nec servus togam gerébat. 
mani Galliam cisalpinam togatam, 
G ransalpinam bracatam appellabant 
lia Galli bracas gerébant. 
1. Puer Romanus supra tunicam togam 
pretextam gerébat. 


5s. Servi tunicas gerébant. 


Servi in brumda supra tunicas peenu- 


7. Cives Romani dum rus eunt, 


icas peenulas gerébant. 
8. Toge Romane erant lanex. 


g. Tog prtexte erant albe et purpu- 


’ 


10. Puer Romanus, postquam annos 
quattuordecim vixit, togam pretextam et 
bullam ponébat et togam puram aut viri- 
lem suinébat. 

11. Cives Romani dum honores petunt, 
togas candidas gerébant. 

Questions to be Answered in Latin 

1. What did the 
in the Forum and street ? 

2. Did the Greek or Gallic 


Roman citizens wear 


slaves wear 
togas ? 
3. What did the Gauls wear? 


j. What did the Roman boys wear? 


s. What did the slave sometimes wear 


over his tunic? 


COURSE OF STUDY 





6. When did the Romans wear the same 


wraps? 
What 


of the toga pretexta? 


was the color 


8. When did the boys leave off their 


child’s dress and take the man’s dress? 
9g. What 


a candidate for office? 


color was the toga worn by 


Vocabulary of New Words 
vero, 3, dear, wear, Manage. 
quia, because. 
appello, 1, ca//, name. 
bruma, ae, weer. 
rus, ruris, country, into the country. 
while. 


postquam, @frer. 


dum, 
annus, i, year. 
quattuordeciin, fourteen. 
VIVO, 3, vixi, Zve, lived. 
pono, 3, /@ Lown, place, pur 
sumo, 3, ake, assume. 
honor, oris, hovor, office. 
peto, 3, seek, 

Latin VI 
t. Matrona Romana supra tunicam sto- 


} 


lam gerébat et, dum in via est, pallam ami- 
ciébat. 

2. Stolz pallaque erant lanez. 

3. Tunice erant lanez aut line. 

4. Matrona filizeque Romane cum servis 
et togas et tunicas et stolas et pallas dom 
faciébant. 

5. Puella Romane texere et nére dis 
cébant. 
omnium  familidrum 


6. Omnis vestis 


Romanarum feminze Romane plerumque 


faciébant, itaque feminz omnes erant 
sedule. 
7. C. Luli Cesaris Octaviani etiam ves 


tis omnis filia et alia feminz suze familie 
conficiébant. 
Questions to be Answered in Latin 
1. What did the Roman ladies wear a 


home? On the street? 





and material 
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2. What was the material of their 
clothing ? 

:, Who made the clothing? 

4. What did the Roman girls learn to 
do? 

5. Why were the Roman women busy? 

6. WI 
clothes made by the women of his house- 
hold? 


iat famous man _ usually wore 


Vocabulary of New Words 
amicio, 3, throw around, wrap around. 
vestis, is, f., clothing, garments. 
omnis, @//. 
femina, ae, woman. 
plerumque, geverally, usually. 
sedulus, a, um, desy. 
suus, a, un, Azs own, her own, tts own, 


heir WN. 


= 


conficio, 3, make completely. 


‘Latin VII 
A Bad Schoolmaster Punished 

Dum Camillus cum exercitu Romano 
urbem Falerios obsidet, ludi magister 
pueros Faliscos in castra Romana duxit. 
Camillus perfidiam magistri non dilexit. 
“rma habemus,” dixit, ‘‘non adversus, 
pueros sed adversus viros armatos.” Post- 
quam magistri perfidi bracchia post tergum 
restrinxit virgas dedit pueris, qui suum 
magistrum in urbem Falerios égérunt. 
Statim Falisci, beneficio non armis victi, 
portas Romanis aperuérunt. 

Vocabulary of New Words 

urbs, urbis, f., @ céty. 

obsideo, 2, st¢ down against, besiege. 

Castra, orum, camp. 

perfidia, Zreachery. 

perfidus, ¢reacherous. 

arma, Oruin, arms, Weapons. 

ainatus, a, um, armed. 

adversus, prep., against. 

post, prep., after, behind. 

tergum, i, dack. 

bracchium, i, arm. 

virga, ae,—= ferula. 
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ago, 3, égi, drive, drove. 
statim, @/ once. 

porta, ae, gave. 
beneficium, i, 2zzdvess. 
victus, a, um, conquered. 


aperio, 4, aperui, ofen, opened. 
To be Answered Orally in Latin 


1. Quis fuit Camillus? 


2. Quid fécit magister Faliscus? 
3. Quid dixit Camillus? 

4. Quid fécit Camillus? 

5. Quid fécérunt pueri Falisci? 
6. Quid fécérunt viri Falisci? 


Latin VIII 

The Tragic Fate of a Roman Schoolgirl 

Dum Decemviri tabulas duodeceim scri- 
bunt, Virginia, puella Romana, in Forum 
ibat, namque ibi in pergula litterarum ludi 
erant. Appius Claudius, unus ex Decem- 
Viris, eam puellam amavit, quam ubi in 
alio modo capere non potuit, affirmavit 
Virginiam sui clientis esse servam. Multi 
ad clamorem nutricis puellz concurrébant 
et pater suus advénit; sed ubi nihil auxilii 
adversus Appium Claudium vidit, cultro 
suam filiam interfécit. 

Vocabulary of New Words 

unus, a, um, ove. 

amo, I, avi, love, loved. 

inodus, i, way, manner. 

possum, potui, am able, was able. 

affirmo, I, avi, affirm, assert. 

cliens, entis, retainer, dependent. 

clamor, oris, ¢vy. 

nutrix, icis, vurse, attendant. 

pater, tris, father. 

video, 2, vidi, see, saz. 

interficio, 3, féci, £27/. 
Questions to be Answered Orally in Latin 


1. Quid faciebant Decemviri? 


2. Cur Virginia in Forum vénit? 
3. Quid fécit Appius Claudius? 
4. Quid fécit nutrix puellz? 

5. Quid fécit pater? 
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Applied Algebra 


George W. Myers 


In our study of the equation we have 
already had frequent need for the resolution 
of numbers into factors. Many type forms 
of algebraic expressions will be met re- 
peatedly ‘in our later work with equations, 
and in many cases a knowledge of their 
factors will be of the greatest advantage. 
A degree of skill in the detection of factors 
is the surest possible guarantee of pleasur- 
able and rapid progress in all advanced 
mathematical work. An intimate acquaint- 
ance with the difficulties of hundreds of 
students of applied mathematics convinces 
the writer that an imperfect understanding 
of the principles of factoring is one of the 
of 


The reason for this 


two or three most fruitful sources 
trouble in all algebra. 
is, however, not to be sought in the diffi- 
culty of the subject; but rather in the in- 
cessant recurrence of the necessity for a 
few ideas which are badly confused in the 
student’s mind. 

lo illustrate the great advantage of the 
use of factoring a few exercises are given 
here. 

Exercises 

(1) Verbal statement. The difference of two 
numbers is 1, and the difference of their squares 
is 9; find the numbers. 
Symbolic statement. #—y=1 and 2°—y*=9; 
required x and y. 

(2) Verbal statement. 
rocals of two numbers and also the difference 


The sum of the recip- 


of the reciprocals of their squares is 5; find the 
numbers. 
Symbolic statement. 1/x#+1/y=5 and 1/a?— 
1/y*=5; find x and y. 
(3) Verbal statement. 
bers is 5 and the sum of their cubes is 35; find 


The sum of two num- 


the numbers. 


Symbolic statement. #+y=5 and +*+4,%= 


aE. 
JO» 


find x and y. 
(4) Verbal statement. 


The sum of the cubes 





of two numbers is 126 and the sum of their 
squares diminished by their product is 21; find 
the numbers. 

Symbolic statement. «°+y8=126 and x 
xy+y?=21; find x and y. 

(5) Verbal statement. The difference of the 
5th powers of two numbers is 242 and the differ. 
ence of the numbers is 2; find the numbers, 

Symbolic statement. «#5—y'=242 and x-; 
=2; find rand y. 


crt Iar+-+7 _ ar— 7 ; 
(6) EET BAT te:  . find x, 





3 9 2 
-, 2e+1 8 2x%-—lI.¢ 
(7) ee - find x. 
2¥—1 4a?—1 2a-+1 
(8) ee | 3/ =0, fittd x 
Cc ae —. >) w= ’ 6 ie a 
v+2 ° 443 247+527-++6 
x Sa 26x find 
{Q) = 75, mag Zz. 
a—0 at+é a —b 
(a*+-2ab-+6") 3a? — 36" 2a8+258 
(10) ————_ ———_74 - = —- 
a+é a—b a’ —abte 
act+be ad—bd - 
= - ——; find x. 
c—d 
(II x mera aes = > (i+ — i= 
x —ayty ~ aPtayty? x—y 
x+y, find x. : 


REMARK I.—Require the student to sup- 
ply the verbal statements for 6, 7, 8, and 9. 


In practical life the problems to be solved § 


are usually given in their verbal form, and ; 
much attention should be given to training 
the student to pass easily from the verbal 
to the symbolic form of statement and a 
Versa. 

Remark II.—It is intended that the 
teacher, not the pupil, shall solve these 
problems to illustrate their simplicity by 
the aid of factoring. 

Attention should be called to the fact 
that the first step in the solution of all of 
the first five exercises is to divide the equa 
tions, member by member, and that this 
division, by the aid of factoring, can be per 
formed by ¢uspection. 
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Factoring. The subject of factoring may be 
developed from three simple principles: 

Definition: A polynomial is an algebraic ex- 
pression Cc’ ntaining two or more terms. 

Principle I-A factor of every term of any 
polynomial is a factor of the polynomial. 

Illustration: 12+-27-—9=3X4+3X9—3X3=3 
j+9—-3); ax+ab—ac=a (x+6—c), ete. 

Prove this principle. 

Principle 11.—The difference of any two 
numbers is a factor of the difference of any two 
positive integral powers of the numbers. 

Illustration: a—db, c—d, x—y, a—z, y—3, are 
factors respectively of a®— 63, c4— 4, x? — y?, 
a — 25, yt— 81. 

Prove this principle. 

Principle I1I1.—If an algebraic expression 
becomes 0 when any number in it is replaced 
by another, the difference between the two 
numbers is a factor of the expression. 

Illustration: If, in 77—3x7?+4x7—4(=220), 
seven is replaced by 2, we have 2°—3X2?+4X2 
—j=0. Hence 7—2=5 is a factor of 220. If 
in a’—2ab+-6", a is replaced by 4, the polynomial 
becomes 0. Hence a—d is a factor of it. 

Prove this principle. 

Show that all the typical forms such as a?+ 
ub+é, aa—b*, x*+ax-+4, etc., as well as the 
troublesome forms, +"—y", +"++y", come under 
this principle III. 


Fractions. 


Exercises 6 to 11 above are fractional in 
form. Before the value of the unknown num- 
ber can be found the equation must be cleared, 
or freed, of the fractions. Most equations met 
with in practice involve fractions. In mechan- 
ics, the problems to be solved usually require 
asa preliminary step the differentiation, or in- 
tegration, of some expression, and then the re- 
duction and simplification of the results through 
the principles underlying fractions in algebra. 
The preliminary step is usually performed by 
the student with but little difficulty; the simpli- 
fying of the fractional and radical forms is the 
source of the greatest confusion. Some of the 
principles and notions which constitute the 
groundwork of the mechanics of materials are 
given here to show the practical importance of 
knowing how to treat equations which contain 
fractions. Sufficient explanation of the mean- 
ing of the forms used will be given to make the 
student feel their significance. 

Astudy of ézvolution and evolution will be 
made before factoring is completed. 
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Mechanics of Materials. 


In designing beams the following equation is 
fundamental: 


where S denotes the unit-stress in the fiber, .J7, 
the maximum statical moment, ¢c, the distance 
from the remotest fiber of the section of the 
beam to the neutral plane, and /is the moment 
of inertia of this section. 

7andc are here tabulated for beams of va- 
rious forms and dimensions of cross-section. 
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To see the use of the foregoing, design a hol- 


low circular wrought-iron beam of 12 span to 


carry a uniform load of 320 lbs. per lineal foot, 


thickness of metal to be 


Here we have d@'=d and taking the 
values of / and ¢ for this type of beam from the 
table, and writing the equation (4) in the form 
/ = ~~ and putting .1/=320X6= 1920, S=10000 
{the safe unit-stress for wrought iron): 

ie : 27 27 SI 1920X3X12d 
( 6c d+--d- —) 

64 2 2 16 2X 10000 

and this readily simplifies to 
96a Sid 920d 81 , 
and from this cubic @ must be found. By the 


methods of higher algebra d is found to lie be- 


tween 5.1 and 5.2. 
. 


A few more practical equations will be added 


the raic work 





range of 


study of applied 


show 


nere to 
needed for the mechanics. 
The 


will be f 


mechanical meaning of these equations 


lly explained and a careful algebraic 


study of them will be made. 








QOOQQORDOND0Q 
For a simple beam, uniformly loaded, we 


have: 


V=—wx+'%4w/ (equation for vertical shear), 
M='4wlx—lywx* (equation of moments). 
w ; 
——(—2x+2/r—/x) (equation of the 
24k / 


elastic curve) 


aes ae sabes Fare Se ETE 
a 


Sarnia: 0 eanieees aaa 


aaa oar ae 
me t i = 4 - , 


For a simple 





beam with concentrated load- 
ing: 

V withk,—SP 
shear). 


M=Rx—-—P,\x—a) 


(equation for vertical 


(equation of moments). 


y —, (4.2°—37 24) 


BET (equation of the elastic 


curve 
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For a cantilever beam, uniformly 


J7 Px—% 
yzer/ we 


2 —+* (equation of the elasti 
24E/ 24E/ 4 


loaded: W 


wa (equation of moments 


curve) 














\ 
For a cantilever with a single load P: 


) 
=6 py 34" x*) (equation elastic curve). 

Point out which of the foregoing equations 
are included in the type forms of Novembe! 
outlines and which are cubics and quartics, and 
give their types. 


R = 
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The following enumeration includes the 
values of the maximum deflection, A, in beams 
of various types: 

For a cantilever loaded at the end with WW; 

W7 
El 

Fora cantilever loaded uniformly with HW’; 

Pe i. i 
d=hpp- 

Fora simple beam loaded at the middle with 

W718 
a) le 
Forasimple beam uniformly loaded with IV’; 
7 WE 
wl a 
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For beams to be of uniform strength through- 
Out it is necessary that the cross-sections shall 
vary with the fiber stress. 

For a simple beam loaded at the middle and 
of constant breadth: 

) 
q-= 3/ x (parabolic profile). 
Sb 
For same with constant depth: 
3P 5 ; 
b= pt (triangular or trapezoidal plan). 

Same beam uniformly loaded and constant 

breadth: 
dary (parabolic profile). 
SO 

Same beam uniformly loaded and of constant 

depth: 


, 


ae 
6=25,(dv—2? (parabolic plan). 


~ Sd 
Now make a full study of fractions, using 
fractional equations largely. In connection 
with this study bring out the real motive of 
greatest common divisor and least common 
multiple and teach these subjects here. Prove 
that the familiar method of successive division 
gives the greatest common divisor. 
We shall next develop the theory of expo- 
nents and logarithms, the latter immediately 
after the former. 























DERRICK. 





Applied Trigonometry 


The force P raises, lowers, and supports the 
boom while Q raises and lowers the load. If 


the load supported by the derrick in the cut is 


alI2 steer’ | beam, 20 long, and weighil fF 50 


lbs. to the running foot, what members of the 

derrick are in tension? In compression? ¢In 
f 

shear? i 


Suppose the boom to be 4o’ long, the euyg to 
be 42’, and the upright 30’, what are the strains 
in the ropes, in the boom, and in the guys when 
the boom is inclined to the upright at an angle 
of 30°? Of 45°? Of 60°? Of go 

Answer the last question (a) when the boom 
isin the vertical plane of either guy and the 
upright, (b) when the vertical plane of the 


boom and upright is midway between the planes 


of the guys and the upright. 





With each of the inclinations of the boom 
mentioned in the next to the last question, what 
is the horizontal thrust at the foot of the 
upright? 

What are the forces tending to separate each 
of the two pulley-blocks at the base of the up- 
right from the upright? 

If the boom is of pine and is square In Ssec- 
tion, what dimensions should it have to carry 
the load with a factor of safety of 3? (Use for the 
ultimate compressive strength of pine 8000 lbs. 
per square inch.) 

If the section is 14" square, what is the factor 
of safety? 

If the maximum load is a 12” steel I beam, 
weighing 50 lbs. per running foot, what is the 
factor of safety? ' 

For the inclinations of the boom to the up- 
right mentioned above what would the strains 
be if the I beam were replaced by a block of 
granite 6’x5'xX4'? (Granite weighs on the 
average about 170 Ibs. per cubic foot.) 
pine tree with dense 


Suppose a_ green 


foliage to be 50’ tall, the butt 18” in diam- 
eter, and the distance from the ground to the 
lower limbs 8’. Suppose the widest part of 


the bowl is 14’ in diameter. What will be the 
moment of the force of a wind blowing against 
the tree at the rate of 1oo miles per hour 
about a section 2’ above the surface of the 
ground? 

NOTE. 


value used by architects, produces a pressure 


This velocity, which is the maximum 


of 50 lbs. per square foot. 
What must be the stress in the fibers of the 
section indicated to resist overturning? 
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Taking the ultimate tensile streng 


pine to be 1Z,C 


0co Ibs. per square inch, would the 


tree break off at the section under the 


such a storm? 


Numerous trigonometric exercises 


obtained from the exercises at the end of 44 
plied Mathematics in the November Cours; 


OF STupy. 


Pedagogic School 


h of green 
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will be 





ALGEBRA FOR THE SEVENTH AND EIGHTH 
GRADES 
(z) 
4 ‘a , 
"i C3) J 





1. If line 1 is 1 inch long and line 2 is ¥ inch 


in the figure, they reach just as far as line 3 
how long is line 3? 


Direction: 


bols, thus: 


1 inch+% 


inch =1% 


long, and when laid down along line 3, as shown 


Write your full answer in sym 


inches. 


a eae 





ces 4 





2. The length of one line is @ inches, of an: 
other is @ inches, and of a third is ¢ inches 
When the first two are put on the third, as 
the figure, they exactly cover it. How lon 
isc? Write your answer in symbols as in Exer 


cisé 1. 


This is called adding the lines. 


How would you subtract @ and 4? 


3. One side of the square is -r. 














—- ~~ -> 


a string that will just reach around it? 


REMARK. 


and is read five x. 


times one x is written$ 


How 


long is 








br 
lin 


an 


tarot 














tHTH 


shown 


line 3 


n sym 


| 


ow Jong 


? 





written § 
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4, The sides of the triangle are all equal toy 
(equilateral triangle). How long is a line that 
jl] just reach around it? 


ys, 
s~ 
. 4 
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s. If the sides are as shown and the triangle 
broken at a corner and straightened out intoa 
line, how long would the line be? Write your 


nswer in symbols. 


7 
a 
¢ c 
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a é 





6. The sides of the triangle are of the 
engths shown in the figure. If the triangle 
were opened at one corner and straightened 


utinto a line, how long would the line be? 


-—3-—-—-— = = « 
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. Sides as shown in the figure. How far is 


taround the triangle? 
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co 


- How far is it around the figure? 








with a diagonal. 
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g. What is the area? 
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10. What is the area? 

11. What is the area of the oblong? Cut it 
What is the area of one part? 
REMARK.—The product of two different let- 


ters is indicated by writing them side by side. 
Thus xy means the product of # and y. 


x 


into one as indicated. 

















= 
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12. The two oblongs a and @ are put together 
How high is ¢? 























a 
. es 
| d 
z : Zz 
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13. If an oblong as large as a is cut from 


the oblong 4 as shown, leaving oblong d, how 
high is d? 


REMARK.—Remember we indicate the dif- 


ference of 6 and 2 thus: 6—2. 


14. What is the area of a? of 6? of c? of d? 
REMARK.—5 times + is written 5x. 














+ y > 
A 
‘ 4 
x , 
a , 
nr St 
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if . 
# N 
4 x 
v 
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15. What is the area of the square? 
REMARK.—a Xa@ is written a’. 





16. Cut the square across with a diagonal. 
What is thearea of one part? Of the other part? 





17. Cut it across with another diagonal. 
What is the area of one of the four parts 
formed? 

al 4 
v i 
x tk 
= <—— 
Fic. 13 
18. How far is it around this figure? How 


long is the longest side? What is the area of 
the figure? 
Definition: The expression a 6 means the 


quotient of a divided by é. 











y= 
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19. What part of the oblong is one horizontal 
row of squares? One vertical row? What part 


of the oblong is one small square? 


& 
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20. What part of the oblong is one horizontal 
One vertical row? What 
How far around the 


row of square units? 
part is one square unit? 
oblong? 

x 
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21. What part of the oblong is one square 
unit? One horizontal row of them? One ver- 
ical row? How far around the oblong? 
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22. What is the volume of the cube? Hoy 


many small squares in one face? 
small 


part of the large cube is one small cube? 


> 
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23. What is the volume? What is the are 
of a face? What part of the large cube is 


small cube? 


f_/ 
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24. How far is it around the parallelogran 
£ +} 


How far is it half way round? One-third oft 
One ath of the way round? 


- 


way round? 
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25. What is the perimeter of the figure? 
Definition: Perimeter is the sum of % 


How man 


cubes in one horizontal layer? Wha 














boundary lines. 











gure? 





of tht 














Definition: 


called the /ev7s. 


y 
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26, What is the perimeter? 
The parts of 
which are connected by the plus signs are 
They are also called terms 
when one or more of the signs are minus. 
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uv 
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28. Measure the perimeter and find y. 


; 





L 
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% If the area of the right triangle is 
"1 (See Exercise 15.) 


XX 








2 
tN 


your expression 


27, Measure the perimeter of the square with 
ascale calling 4%"=1', and write an equation 
tofnd.x, What is the value of x? 
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30. Supposing the two lines to intersect so 
that all the four angles are equal; denoting one 
of the angles by +, what will represent the sum 
of all four? 

Note.—In this case the lines are said to be 
perpendicular and the angles are right angles. 


4 YX 


ri 


31. Draw on paper two lines not perpendicu- 
lar. Cut the paper along the lines and notice 
what angles will fit over one another. If the 
angles are designated as in the drawing, what 
will designate the sum of all four? 


Fic. 26 


What will represent the sum of each pair of 
equal angles? 

What will represent the sum of the two 
angles below the horizontal line? 

What will represent the sum of any two 
angles lying on the same side of either line? 





3! al 
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32. The area of the oblong is 21 square 
inches and the height is 31 inches. What is 
the length of the base? 





na a 


. 
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33. The area of the oblong is a square inches 
and the height is x. How long is the base? 


| 


s ae 40 
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34. The area of the first oblong is 30 square 
inches and of the second 40 square inches, 
Both are 5 inches high. The two are pushed 
together into one oblong with the same height. 
How long is the large oblong? 
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35, If the area of the first oblong had been a 
of the second @, and if the altitude of all had 
] 


been c, how long would the third oblong have 


been? 














36. If from an oblong whose base is 4 inches 
and whose area is @ square inches,a strip is cut 
off parallel to the top, whose area is ¢ square 
inches, how high will the oblong be which is 
left? How broad is the strip? 
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37. Draw an equilateral triangle. With a 
protractor measure one of the angles (corners) 
and fit angle a over angle 6. Which is the 
larger? Write what your experiment proves in 
symbols. Fit angle a over angle c. How do 
they compare in size? Symbolize what your 
exponent shows. Both taken together show 
what? 

REMARK.— Study your protractor and notice 
its shape; where the center is; what part of a 


f17]] 
Tuli 


circle it covers; how it is graduated. 
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38. Place the loose corners of the triangle of 
Example 36 as shown here with their vertices 
all at a point: how much of the plane around 
the point will they cover?) How many degrees? 
What equation does this suggest? 


} 
c a 


ZWD 4 
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39. Draw on paper a triangle of any irregular sch 

shape and cut, or tear, off the angles. Place the 

these angles around a point 0 as shown. What mai 

part of the plane about the point do they fill? hun 
Denoting the angles as in the figure, write an off 
equation for the sum of the angles in degrees. 

40. Repeat this operation for several trian- vids 

gles of various shapes. What is the sum ofall diti 

the angles of any triangle? Letting the angles is n 

of any triangle be denoted by a, @ and ¢, what inde 

equation can you write for their sum? to tl 

ally 

func 

orde 

Fic. 35 thers 

; peru 

11, The smallest angle of the triangle is x. ; 

If the next larger is four times as large as this Ue 

and the largest is five times as large, what will for v 

denote the other two angles? The sum of all will | 

the angles will be denoted by what? To how grad 

many degrees is this equal? B creas 

2. From what has been said can you tel] § 

how many degrees there are in the sum of ai 

. good 


the two angles of the figure? Call the small 
angle x. What will represent the large one? J shoul 


If the large one be called y degrees, how many § numb 
degrees in the small one? ing se 
grees | : ing 

Definition: When the sum of two angles }s readis 
Ted 
equal to 180°, each angle is said to be the sup: Board 
oar 
plement of the other. — 
43. What is the supplement of 60°, of 100°, f Ment 


of 80°, of 67°, of y degrees? Of a degrees? Of § sible 
aty degrees? _ Bf teadin 
44. Referring to Exercise 4o, can you findall The 
three angles of a triangle if the largest is three 
+ ic me DeCcess, 

times the smallest and the second largest 8 J. 
twice the smallest? Denote the smallest angle F ‘*™ 1s 
by %. privile 
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The Library 
Irene Warren 


It is always difficult to outline any sub- 
ject in a general way, and so it is with the 
subject of school libraries, their function 


in the schools, and relations to other 


libraries. As there are no two people or 


communities alike, so there are no two 


schools and no two libraries with exactly 
There are, at 
many of 
hundred to one thousand volumes, tucked 


the same needs. present, 


school libraries from three 
off in dark corners or shelved in the prin- 
cipal’s office. ‘The books are in bad con- 
dition, the editions are out of date, there 
is no plan of classification, no catalog or 
index, and no attempt to put the books 
to their best use. Moreover, there gener- 
ally seems to be a difficulty in obtaining 
funds to keep a good library in working 
order. The question then arises, Should 
there be a permanent collection of books 
permanently located in a school? 

Certain books are at all times necessary 
for use in the same grade; such books we 
will call reference books. In the primary 
grades these would be few, but they in- 
crease in number as new subjects are taken 
up. Every room should at least have a 
These 


A 


number of copies of the same books form- 


good dictionary and cyclopedia. 
should be owned by the school board. 


ing sets of books used for supplementary 


reading should also be owned by the 


Board of Education. By a little adjust- 
ment of the curriculum it would be pos- 


sible to furnish considerable variety of 


reading without great duplication. 


There are still a great many books 


hecessary for school use. ‘The next prob- 
lfm is to find out what state and city 


privileges are possible. The laws regard- 
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in the School 


Frances Simpson 


ing school libraries vary in the different 
states. It is recommended that a careful 
examination of those in Illinois, Wiscon- 


sin, and New York be made. In a num- 
ber of the states there are library com- 
missions, where information regarding the 
establishment, maintenance, and organiza- 
The 


library commissions have charge of the 
- dS 


tion of libraries can be obtained. 
traveling libraries, which may be a great 
help, especially to schools in country dis- 
tricts. 

In the cities the closest possible relation 
should exist between the public library and 
the public school. At the present time 
this relationship varies widely in different 


cities. It is universally admitted that a 
close relationship is advantageous, and 


that not until the public library is. con- 
sidered a part of the great educational 
its best work. In 
child 


the public library 


plan will it accomplish 
book 


each room is sent from 


some cities one for each in 


and allowed to remain a term if desired, 
or to be exchanged when through with. 
It seems economical to have the general 
collections furnished by the public library 
because tlte public libraries are open the 
year round from early morning until late in 
the evening. that while the 
books the 
editions are in date a larger number of 


This means 


good 


é 


are in condition and 


people can be served. ‘The library force 
is also able to classify, catalog, and put 
It 


is impossible to more than touch on the 


the collection in better shape for use. 


great possibilities of the development of 


the relationship between schools and 


libraries in this outline. 
will be devoted to it later. 


A whole number 
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The first problem in the establishment 


of a school library is its function in the 
school and the community. The first step 
is to ascertain whether there is a public 
library in the town and what assistance it 


will give; what private libraries are avail- 


able for the students’ use; and what the 


general condition of literature is in the 


homes of the students. These three 
points must widely influence the choice of 
books and the regulations regarding their 
use. 

lhe necessity for libraries in institutions 
for higher learning has been granted from 
the beginning, at least in this country, 
since the ten Connecticut ministers con- 
tributed the forty volumes for the founding 
of Yale University; but it is within com- 
paratively recent vears that libraries have 
been considered necessary for secondary 
and graded schools. ‘The collections are 
still small, and therefore often not seriously 
considered, in spite of the fact that the less 
money a school has to put into its library, 
the more carefully the books should be se- 
lected. 
despised when it contains inferior books, 


The 


A small library should only be 


or is not used to a good advantage. 
smaller the collection the more carefully 
it should be catalogued and analyzed and 
made to do the greatest possible work. 
The books should be shelved where they 
The 


library should be open as much as possible 


are easily accessible to the children. 
outside of school hours. ‘There should be 
no age limit; but the children should be 
soon as 


allowed to take books home as 


they can write their names. ‘The children 
should have a certain amount of time each 
week in the library for study. ‘This train- 
ing should begin very early, preferably in 
the kindergarten, so that the child will 
learn the etiquette of the library, to respect 
the rights of readers, and to handle the 
books and 


should also be taught to handle books 


with ease without fear. He 





with care, and not to mark or tear them, 
The library in its turn should be carefy! 
to deface the book as little as possible with 
its mark of ownership; care on the part of 
the library will inspire care in the borrower, 
Many libraries use the following story on 
bookmarks, and it has been used as a read- 
ing lesson in the lower grades. 
What a Book Said 
Once on a time a Library Book was 
overheard talking to a little boy who had 
just borrowed it. The words seemed worth 
recording, and here they are: 
don’t handle me 


“ Please with dirty 


hands. I should feel ashamed to be seen 
when the next little boy borrowed ine. 

‘“Or leave me out in the rain. Books 
can catch cold as well as children. 

‘Or make marks on me with vour pen 
or pencil. It would spoil my looks. 

“Or lean on me with your elbows when 
you are reading me. It hurts. 

‘*Or open me and lay ime face down on 
the table. You wouldn’t like to be treated 
so. 

“Or put in between my leaves a pencil 
or anything thicker than a single sheet of 
thin paper. It would strain my back. 


‘“Whenever you are through reading 
ine, if you are afraid of losing your place, 
don’t turn down the corner of one of my 
leaves, but have a neat little Bookmark to 
put in where you stopped, and then close 
me and lay me down on my side, so that I 
can have a good comfortable rest. 

‘* Remember that I want to visit a great 
many other little boys after you are through 
with me. Besides, I may meet you again 
some day, and you would be sorry to see 
me looking old, and torn, and soiled. 
Help ine to keep fresh and clean, and I 
will help you to be happy.” 

One of the greatest problems a school has 
after the library has been obtained is that 
of organization and management. In 4 
large city it would be found advantageous 
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to have one person employed whose spe- 
cial work should be to care for the school 
libraries and help the teachers in the bibli- 
It does 
very well to say that teachers should know 


ographical side of their work. 


the latest and best books; but a librarian 
knows that it takes all of his time to keep 
up in a very meager way with the tre- 
mendous production of literature, and be- 
lieves it is impossible for a teacher to carry 
itas extra work. One teacher with stu- 
dent assistants in every school should be 
assigned time for the care of the library. 
Such a teacher could gain enough of the 
principles of library economy to run a 
school library to advantage by attending a 
summer school in library economy or in 
the extension course offered by this Insti- 
that 


should give enough library economy to 


tute. Every school trains teachers 
enable its students to organize and ad- 
minister a school library and use libraries 
and books economically. 

The past reading of each child should 
be examined on his entering school, the 
results recorded, and his development 
watched and redirected by the teacher as 
carefully as the child’s physical conditions 
The 


teacher should be constantly seeking to 


are cared for in the modern school. 


find out what children read, what is best 


and 


them in the best literature. 


for them to read, how to interest 


The librarian should know in advance 
the subjects to be studied in the school. 
In the outline of the work published by 
the superintendent of schools, at least the 
best pedagogical books for the teachers 
should be given. The librarian should 
look ahead and see that he will be able to 
fillthe wants. For each subject studied a 
reading list should be made. 


ran may most economically and advanta- 


The libra- 


geously prepare such a list by collecting 
the material, and placing a slipat the right 
page when it is a part of a book. The 
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teacher can tell ata glance whether the 


book is what she wants. A reading list 


can be made. An attractive and appro- 
priate poster should be designed by the 
children of the room in which the reading 
list is used, to which the reading list is at- 
tached. 
then bulletined in the library, and if so de- 


These poster reading lists are 
sired a duplicate list is bulletined in the 
room. They can be exchanged with other 
schools or loaned to the public library. 
There should be full classified, and _ if pos- 
sible, annotated reading lists made _ for 
Hallowe’en, Thanksgiving, Christmas, and 
the various holidays, lists of good books 
for vacation reading, and lists of books on 
subjects of lectures and concerts given in 
the town. All of these should be carefully 
indexed, and when they have served their 
immediate need, filed for use from year to 
year, so that the teacher’s future task is 
merely to select and add to the lists. 

At the beginning of every school year 
the librarian or teacher in charge of the 
library should take the students in groups 
into the library and explain the arrange- 
ment of books on the shelves, the general 
plan of classification, the cataleg and how 
to use it, the rules and regulations of the 
library, and what he expects of the stu- 
dents and what they may expect of him. 
A course in library economy based on the 
one given in the July Course oF StuDy 
should be given in the Norinal School, a 
similar course adapted to the needs given 
in the High School, and at least some 
bibliographical work in the grades. 

Teachers may be of great help to one 
another and to the librarian by reporting 
any good articles or books which come 
out and which they know will be of value 
to a certain teacher or class. Asmall reg- 
ulation signed card, giving author, title, 
and exact paging —if a magazine, the 
date and number, and the name of the per- 


son for whom it is intended—is found ad- 





vantageous. These should be handed to 
the librarian, so that records of material 
can be made in the library when neces- 
sary, and then sent to their proper destina- 
tion. 

Nor is the teacher’s duty ended when 
she has her school fairly well supplied with 
books. It is her duty to see that the child 
knows the library privileges of the com- 


munity and has books in his home. Some- 


times neither the school nor the public 


library is able to reach the home life. 


The Home Library—a case of twenty good 
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readable books sent into the home of the 


child, with a friendly visitor to meet the 
child and ten of his friends each week— 
has proved successful in Boston, Pitts- 
burg, Albany, and Chicago. 

Students who are trained readers, able 
to choose the best written and best made 
better books and 


books, will demand 


better writers. 
Reference Books 
Koopman, ./astery of Books, American Book 
Company. 
N. E.A. Library Section, Report for 1899. 


Manual Training 


Ira M. Carley 


Cora Champlin 
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KEY-RACK. 


In this number are presented drawings 
of some of the objects to be used as sug- 
gestions for the Christmas handwork in 
the lower grades. 

As was stated in the November number 
of the Course oF Srupy, the choice of 
what each pupil shall make as a Christmas 
gift is left, as far as is practicable, to the 
individual himself. 

For the benefit of those pupils who have 
no definite preference, and for those who 
need help in choosing, a number of pieces 
of work, adapted to the ability of the chil- 
dren, are left for several days where they 
may be examined by all the pupils. In the 


three lowest grades, as the pupils depend 
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upon a different piece of work. 


In order that the pupil may have a 
definite plan of work in his mind, and so 
work independently in the manual train- 
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Fig. 4. PHOTOGRAPH-FRAME. 
ing shop, a working drawing is prepared 
before he begins work on the piece itself. 
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The drawing must give the worker all the 
information he will need as to dimensions, 
form, and construction of the object. In 
some cases notes upon the best method of 
procedure are also made, after discussion 
by the group. 

In case the object is too large to be 
drawn full size on the standard drawing 
paper of the school, the drawing is made 
to a reduced scale, each pupil making his 


own calculations and submitting them to 


Physical 


Carl J. Kroh 
Individual Gymnastics 
SIGNIFICANCE OF PHYSICAL MEASUREMENTS 


AND EXAMINATIONS 


The physical measurements have a sig- 
nificance, both in regard to the symmetry 
and proportion of the individual, and also 
in regard to what is indicated by the size 
and development of special parts of the 
body. Fitness for any given work, possi- 
bility of development, also mental and 
nervous conditions, are marked by the 
peculiar development of the physique. 
In the following outline only some of the 
most prominent characteristics are noted. 
In a later number fuller observations will 
be given. 

Weight: Weight and height must go together 
to show the condition. Any marked change in 
weight in a normal body is always serious. 

Height: Height is the basis used for compari- 
son in judging the size of any part of the body. 
HEIGHTS. 

Sitting Height: Asa general law, individuals 
with the largest trunks are the healthiest, be- 
cause of greater room for the vital organs. 

Height of Knee and Length of Thigh: The 

*thigh and the leg should bear a certain propor- 
tion to each other. The tables, quoted from 
the September Physical Education 
giving proportions of the runner and jumper, 


J es 
Review, 


the teacher before laying off the lines on 
the drawing. All of the drawing will be 
done in the regular grade room and the 
operations of reducing to scale and the 
other calculations involved will form the 
basis for number lessons. 

In the grades above the third, drawing 
boards, T squares and triangles will be 
used, and in the upper grades the best 
drawings will be inked and preserved as a 


help for future work. 


Training 


Caroline Crawford 


illustrate how performance is largely based 
upon build. 

Height of Sternum: Height of sternum gives 
the opportunity to find the length of the trunk 
without neck and head. 

GIRTHS., 

The girths of the different parts of the body 
vary more in their relation than the heights. 

Head: Of two people of the same size, the 
one with the larger head will have the greater 
amount of nervous energy. 

Neck: 
head and the neck. 
neck are found in feeble children. 
neck, unless flat and flabby, indicates great vital 


There is a correlation between the 
A large head and a small 


A large 


power. 

Chest: The chest girth is supposed to indi- 
cate vital capacity, but it may not, for a large 
chest girth may be due to great development 
of the pectoralis major, or chest muscle. 

Ninth Rib: The ninth rib girth is a great 
factor in chest capacity because of the range 
of movement over this part of the chest. 

Waist: The size of the waist limits the devel- 
opment of the trunk and strength of the back. 
It matters little how broad the hips are if the 
waist is small. It is the working base of the 
body. 

Thigh: The thigh indicates the power of the 
most important muscles of the body. The 
large development of the leg accompanies 
civilization. 

Knee: The joint indicates the 
strength of the leg. With a large joint there is 
a large attachment for the muscles. 
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Calf: The calf is as important as the thigh. 
The primitive people have small calves, because 
neither their work nor their amusement has 
induced any exercise which requires the weight 
of the body to be lifted high on the toes, as 
does civilized dancing, for example. 

Instep: Height of instep is associated with 
high breeding, because the arch is broken down 
with hard manual labor and heavy lifting. 

Upper-Arm, Elbow, and Forearm: The arm 
girths are the same as the leg girths in their 
indication. 

DEPTHS. 

Depth of Chest: A deep round chest is more 
serviceable than one which is broad and flat. 
This is illustrated in the diagram : 


u 20 




















While the perimeter of these quadrilaterals 
is fifty in one instance and forty in the other, 
Capacity of 
chest increases more with height than with 
depth. 

Depth of Waist: Depth of waist and chest 
should be about the same. If depth of waist is 
greater there is generally a surplus of adipose 


the square contents are the same. 


tissue. 
BREADTHS. 

Head: Head breadth denotes racial char- 
acteristics. 

Neck: Neck breadth with girth gives vital 
power. 

Shoulders : Breadth of shoulders is usually 
an indication of strength. ‘A person with com- 
paratively small waist and large shoulders will 
have but little endurance, while a man with 
moderate shoulders and broad waist and hips 
generally has great power to endure. 

Waist: The waist should compare with the 
shoulders, 

Hips: The deep pelvis has better attach- 
ment for muscles than the broad flaring one, 
and the size of the hips is most important, with 
the increasing size of heads in this generation. 

Shoulder-Elbow : This length is taken to de- 
termine one of the most important levers of the 
body. The principle holds with rowing as with 
running. A short upper-arm with a long fore- 
arm would give a quick pull and a long stroke. 
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Elbow-Tip: The powerof the forearm is 
modified by the length of the lever. 

Length of Foot : The foot should be correla- 
tive with height and weight. 
STRENGTH TEsTs. 

The measurements give potential 
strength, but the tests show the actual 
strength. If there is degeneration of 
muscle tissue it is always shown by the 
actual strength, while the proportion of the 
muscles, owing to adipose tissue, may be 
apparently perfect. 

The following tables, quoted from studies 
made at the Michigan Agricultural Col- 
lege, printed in the Physical Education Re- 
view of September, 1goo, are vivid illus 
trations of what general measurements are 
proving to us: 

Table I 

Showing a comparison of the average track 

athlete with the proportions of students of the 


same height at Yale: 
Average. — 


Athlete. Yale Student. 
Height: .caae. 69.9 in 69.8 in. 
West. oss de sa TAOS ID: 159 Ib: . 
Siteme height icc. ccc. 36 » IMs 36.9 in. 
Penetnile ss: cic Sie ue, B5ROn Ge 
Length to knee Loe, ales roa 
Arm stretch... 3... ,..2. “Fxg ye aed 
Breadth: chest... « ic.2. Th ey a Pigg 
Depth Chest <....8 sac y a ea Vee 
Girth chest, full......... 3867s a700 
Gite WalSta..s ies teins 3055): 32053." 
Girth thigh, Ro s..3.2505 7) oy a Ae 
Grrthcallés IRs scscs esc. Wh as a 
Girth: mstep, Li. < fons 6 8.8 9.5 

Table II 


Showing a comparison of the average Michi- 
gan Agricultural College track athlete with the 
proportions of the human figure according to 
the standard of the ancient Greek art: 


Greek. M.A.C. 

Inches. Inches. 
Height eet ==70 69.9 
Arm stretch ERY 2, 73-4 
eengthio® legs. - 2-20 2ssee2-2295 35-9 
Pubis to top of head --.- ==35 34 
Pubis to knee - -- See emer) Hy 16.7 
Knee to ground--.- --- A725 19.2 
Width of hips---- eee 3) 13 
Width of shoulders---- ARS 16.7 
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The points noted above in the compari- 
Yale 


more strongly in this 


son with student are emphasized 


table; the short 
trunk, the short thighs, the long legs and 
aris are most emphatically marked. Such 
studies are but suggestions of what is yet to 
be revealed to us in working with growing 
( hildren. 

References: J. W. Seaver, Anthropometry; 
Nathan Oppenheim, Development of the Child; 
Julius Flygiene of the 
Child, Francis Warner, Study of Children; 
Francis Warner, Growth and Training of the 
Mental Faculty. 


references will be found in the reading list on 


Uffelmann, Domestic 


A complete list of the library 


anthropometry, heredity, and degéneracy, this 
month. 
General Gymnastics 
INDOOR GAMES 
Battle Ball: 


on either side of the floor in front of three pairs 


The players (a a) are arranged 


of Indian clubs (bb) setup as illustrated. The 
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chalk-line (c-d) across the middle of the floor 


divides the field. 

The object of the game is to throw the ball 
past the opposing line of players. The player 
may stand on any part of the field to throw, but 
cannot cross the middle line. The ball must 
be thrown low. The points are: Ball between 
any pair of clubs scores ten; club knocked 
down scores five; ball through the line between 
pairs of clubs scores two. Fouls: If a player 
crosses the middle line it scores one tor the 
opposite side; if a ball is thrown over an op- 
ponent’s head the opposing side scores one, 
The time limit for the game is ten or fifteen 
minutes. The side winning the greatest num- 
ber of points in any given time, decided upon 
before starting to play, is the winner. 

Curtain Ball: The floor is divided as for 
battle ball, with a curtain eight feet high drawn 
across the middle line (c-d). 
number, are scattered about on the floor. The 


The players, any 


ball is thrown over the curtain from any position 
and in any manner. If the ball is allowed to 
strike the floor it scores one point for the 
side throwing. The side winning the greatest 
number of points for any given time has the 
game. 

Basket Ball: See Spalding’s Oficial Basket 
Ball Guide, also Basket Ball fo? 
A. G. Spalding, Chicago. 


Women, 
The price of each 
pamphlet is Io cents. 

Dodge Ball, Pass Ball: See One Hundred 
Gymnastic Games, Geo. H. Ellis, 141 Frank- 
lin Street, Boston. $1.00. 

A reading list of games will be published 


later in the year. 


Character of the Supplementary Reading in the 


Primary Grades 


Flora J. Cooke 


The subject given above was chosen be- 
cause two-thirds of the questions directed 
to the Primary Department during the 
past month have referred to supplementary 
reading or to the preparation of reading 
lessons in leaflet form. 

The other questions have pertained to 
seat-work problems, and the answers to 


these will appear in the February number 
of the CoursE OF Stupy. The most com- 


mon questions concerning the reading 
are: as to whether any regular readers are 
Institute, as to the 


reading in 


used in the Chicago 
amount of time given to 
the primary grades, and as to the best sup- 


plementary reading. 
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Theoretically all these questions should 
be treated as one, but practically it seems 
better to show how each in turn is met in 
the school-room. 

Concerning the first question we need 
only say that the place of the so-called 
“regular reader” in the primary grades is 
taken by the blackboard and printed read- 
ing lessons which bear directly upon all 
At the 


end of the year these leaflets are classified 


the work the children are doing. 


and bound by the children into book form, 
and in a sense such lessons summarize the 
class experiences of the year. 

What determines the form and content 
of these reading lessons was discussed in 
the article upon Reading in the October 
number of the CourSE OF Strupby, and each 
reading lesson which is printed will be ac- 
companied by a note explaining its pur- 
pose. 

Wecan give only a very general answer to 
the second question, as the amount of time 
given to reading depends upon the indi- 
vidual need of each child and the value 
that reading can be to him at a particular 
time. 

Whatever the time given to this work, 
the teacher’s first duty is to bring about 
the right attitude 
make reading from the first a delightful 


toward reading — to 


exercise. ‘That this may be possible, not 
only must the children have continual op- 
portunity to exercise their self-activities in 
this direction, but the images aroused by 
reading must always seem to them to be 
worth their effort. 

It is most essential that reading and 


writing should be constant mediums of. 


communication. For instance, the teacher 
writes easily upon the blackboard, answer- 
ing questions, giving parts of stories and 
directions for work. Indeed, reading and 
writing are incidentally part of all the 
work all day long, and are always used by 
the teacher 


means of 


as direct image 
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growth. The child soon desires to read 
for the same reason that he desires to talk 
—to tell something or to find out some- 
thing. Even when the children have 
reached this stage the question of the time 
to be given to reading is still not limited 
to fixed periods upon the program. 

The children who learn to read rapidly 
must now read much silently, and tell the 
class what they have found out, and the 
time thus gained must be given to the 
slower children. This plan is followed 
because the ordinary set reading lesson is 
a bore to every one; one half of the children 
and the teacher soon know a story by 
heart, and to the other half of the class the 
forced reading is either a torture or a dis- 
sipation of the power of attention. 

The following device partially answers 
the third question given above. It has 
proved helpful to teachers having many 
pupils, no printing-press, and a limited 
supply of appropriate reading material. 
Two of as many second-hand readers and 
primary books as possible are secured; the 
teacher selects all the suitable reading les- 
sons from these and pastes them upon 
cardboard. She classifies these into sets 
upon animals, plants, or as fables, myths, 
and facts. Each child is given a different 
leaflet, and by this means an audience is 
essential of 


obtained, which is the first 


good oral reading. Such stories should be 
very short at first, and the children allowed 
to give what they have read in a picture 
on the blackboard or in their own words. 

This same plan is pursued where we have 
access to many sets of supplementary read- 
ing books. Those are selected which bear 
upon anything which the children are ob- 
serving or enjoying, and each child goes 
to the book with a purpose. From this 
standpoint there are few books which are 
absolutely worthless, and as few are wholly 
good, a list of the books which have been 


found most helpful in this direction is 
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now being prepared for publication in the 


COURSE OF STUDY. 

Next month we shall print one or two 
typical reading lessons for each month up 
to date. These will be numbered, and can 
be ordered in sets from the Chicago In- 
stitute book-room. This month is filled 
with the preparation for Christmas, and 
the reading lessons given in this number 
are directly correlated with the Christmas 
celebration. 

Fhe children tell whether they think all 
the children in the world have the same 
kind of Christmas, and their own happi- 
ness expands in their sympathetic interest 
of other lands are 
Much 


expected from these reading lessons in 


in what the children 


doing for Christinas. cannot be 


beauty and literary value. Their scope 
of usefulness is limited, but they must be 
good in influence. 


In order to give our children as vivid 


an impression as possible of the life and 
customs of other children at Christmas, we 
necessarily used with the reading lessons 
pictures of the landscape and people, ap. 
blackboard 


dramatic representation . 


yropriate illustrations, an 
] 


The reading lesson is placed in the 
child’s hands only when his interest has 
been thoroughly aroused and he intensely 
desires to know what Norwegian, Italian, 
or French children do on Christmas eve, 

Nore: Leaflets of the 
lessons, printed in large type, may be obtained 
from the Chicago Institute Book Room. Price, 


following reading 


one-page leaflets, 9c a dozen, Ic each; two-page 
leaflets, 18c a dozen, 2c each. 


Second Grade Reading Lesson 


LITERATURE SERIES, No. 1 


ONE STORY THE PICTURE TELLS 
lhere is good funin Norway at Christ- 


Even the birds have a Christ- 


mas time. 














CHRISTMAS IN NORWAY 
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mas party. Bjorn and his father are put- 
ting up a fine sheaf of grain for them. 

See Bjrn and Eivind with their snow 
shoes ! Bjorn says: “ Come and try our 
snow shoes. It’s fine fun; they are almost 


asgood as wings!” Eivind says: ‘See, 


we do not mind a fall. We are used to the 


” 


ice and snow, and we love it.’ 


ANOTHER STORY THE PICTURE TELLS 


It is very, very cold, but no one seems 


to mind it. ‘To-morrow will be Christ- 
mas and every one is happy. 


and 


Baby is 


watching the birds crowing with 
delight. 
I wish she would look this way. She is 


very pretty. She has blue eyes, rosy cheeks, 


and yellow hair like her brothers and 
sisters. 
Old Granny is on the porch. She is 


strewing sweet pine twigs about. 

She always does this at Christmas time. 

That is mother with the cream for the 
Yule porridge. 

Thatis little Gudrun with the large Christ- 
mas cake. 

I just wish you could see the Christmas 
cakes in Norway. ‘They are so pretty, and 
oh, how good they are! 

Dogs not TELL 


A StorY THE PICTURE 


ABpouT CHRISTMAS EVE 


Inthe barn is a large dish of porridge 
for Robin Goodfellow. 

He will come and eat it to-night. 

The boys believe he always comes at 
midnight on Christmas Eve. They would 
not disappoint him for anything. 

There is fine Yule hay for the cows, 
horses, and goats. 


On Christmas Eve each dog, cat, and 
hen must have a feast. 
Shall we tell the dogs, cats, and birds 


in Chicago about the Norwegian Christ- 
mas? 
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PicTURE DOEs 
StL 


ANOTHER STORY THE 
NOT 

In the house all is clean from cellar to 
garret. 

Every one has a new dress or coat. 

The walls are painted with bright new 
pictures. 

The ale is brewed, the cakes are baked. 

Best of all, the Christmas tree is ready. 

Bj6rn and Eivind helped father fetch 
it from the pine woods. It was the finest 
small tree in the forest. 

No picture could tell as good stories as 
Granny. She knows all about fairies and 
gnomes and goblins and giants and such 
things. She will surely tell stories to-night. 

There will be a great fire on the hearth. 

At five o’clock the big door will open. 

The children will cry, “The tree! the 
beautiful tree!” 

Every one has made a gift. There are 
boxes, flags, baskets, and sleds. These are 
under the tree; but on the tree are gilded 
nuts and apples, candles, gold stars, and 
-— you may guess what. 

But Christmas is only beginning in Nor- 
way; the table will be spread for thir- 
teen days. 

All the people will visit and rest and 
play games. . 

In Norway they surely have a Merry 
Christmas. 

STORIES OTHER PictuRES MIGHT TELL 

We must look for more pictures of Nor- 
way. Some will tell of the wonderful moun- 
tains, others will tell of the beautiful blue 
sea and the ships. Some might show the 
moonlight and the stars. We should think 
it was night; but it might be oon in Nor- 
way. If Bjérn told you a story of the 
sun shining at midnight, you would say, 
“That is one of Granny’s fairy tales!” He 
would think our sun acted quite asstrangely. 

Let us write him all about our Christmas 
holidays, and ask him to tell us about his. 
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PICTURE OF BAMBINO. 
Second Grade Reading Lesson 


LITERATURE SERIES, NO. 2 


Christmas in Italy 

Christmas in Italy is a holy day. 

Every one goes to church. 

The churches are beautiful with lights, 
pictures, and statues. 

Christmas carols and hymns are sung by 
choirs of white-robed boys. 

There is no Santa Claus and no Christ- 
mas tree in Italy. 

But there are many other beautiful 
things to see. 

People like to be in Rome on Christmas 


Eve. 
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Every One wants to see the Holy Bam. 
bino. 

It is a little statue of the Christ-child, 

A poor priest brought it to Rome from 
Palestine and gave it to the church. 

It is as large asa real baby and covered 
with precious jewels. 

You can see its picture, but you cannot 
see the color of the gems. 

Many people bring their sick friends to 
the Bambino. 

They think he can cure them. 

Many other people want to see how this 
wonderful old image looks. 

Would you rather be in Italy or in Nor. 


way on Christmas Eve? 


Second Grade Reading Lesson 
LITERATURE SERIES, No, 3 


C. N. S. Envelope, ’96 


Christmas in Holland 


Holland is one of the strangest countries 
under the sun. The land is much lower 
than the sea, so that the people must build 
dikes to keep out the sea. Often on 
top of the dikes are houses and trees. 
Many of the streets are water canals and 
the people go about in boats. Everywhere 
are windmills. The houses are painted 
with bright colors. In winter the canals 
are covered with smooth ice, and the peo- 
ple can skate to market or to church. What 
good times the boys and girls have! 

Christmas comes to Holland, too. The 
25th of December is like our Sunday; itis 
a sacred day. In our country, Santa Claus 
comes along on that day; but St. Nicholas, 
the friend of the Holland children, comes 
on the 5th of December. On St. Nicholas 
eve the children are allowed to go into the 
grand parlor. They are dressed in their 
best. The mothers and girls would seem 
very odd to you in their caps and brightly 


colored dresses. 
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Oh, how excited they all are, even the 
babies! They play merry games, in which 
father and mother join. At last they form 
ating, each one holding a little basket. 
They sing a low, sweet song to St. Nicholas. 
Soon a loud knocking is heard. Father 
The door opens; 


there stands St. Nicholas. He says, “‘Chil- 


savs softly, ‘“Come in!”’ 


dren, | greet you all!” Then he tells each 


one to be polite. Some should be more 


kind and generous. Some should work 


hard. He 


things each one has done since his last 


seems to know about all the 


visit. He tells them that in the morning 
they will find out that he has really 
been there. Then he says, “Farewell!” 


and throws a great shower of sugar-plums 


to the children. They fill their little 


baskets with them. 


Soon they all rush to another room, 
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where there is a table covered with a white 
cloth. Every one, from grandfather to 


baby, lays a shoe uponit. Then they go 
out and the door is locked. 

Early next morning mother unlocks the 
oht 


door of the room. What a beautiful si 


itis! Every shoe is filled to overflowing, 
and beside each shoe is another heap. 
There are toys and trinkets of every kind. 
here are toy cats that move, dogs that 
bark, and sheep that bleat. There are 
drums, trumpets, bright skates, dolls, and 
many books. But what is that? One of 
the boys finds a switch; he blushes and 
puts it out of the way. 


that 


What do you sup- 


pose means? I will leave you to 


guess. 
lor the rest of the day each one does.as 
he wishes. Some read, while others play 


with their new toys. 


Kindergarten 


Anne Elizabeth 


““ Not what we give, but what we share.’ 


Immediately after Thanksgiving our 
thoughts will be turned to Christmas and 
to finding our places in the great crowd of 
joy-givers. ‘lhe blessedness of giving will 
the child 


when he finds himself equal to the making 


be realized by even smallest 
of the simple little objects planned for 
him as presents for others. These pres- 


ents, however small and unpretentious, 
will be so designed as to come within the 
ability of all, and will become more com- 
plicated only when we feel certain that 
the skill of the children who are to make 
them is fully adequate to their completion. 
Only then will each feel that he can hon- 
estly present the gifts as his own work; 
only then will the Christmas spirit be gen- 
uine and satisfying in its influence. 


Allen 


? 


A large tree will be decorated for the 
parents of the school by the kindergarten 
and used as one of the decorations in the 
Assembly Hall. 

Another and smaller one will be deco- 
rated and made ready for some less fortu- 
nate people than ourselves, for which pres- 
ents of toys, books, fruit, candy, and cloth- 
ing will be solicited by the children them- 
selves, committees of whom will be ap- 
pointed in order to insure effective work. 

The real significance of Christmas will 
be shown, as well as the Santa Claus spirit 
of jollity and fun, and its history in art, 
story, and music will be made prominent. 
Pictures celebrating the festival will be se- 
lected as decoration for the walls during 
the holiday season. 





Subject—Christmas and its obligations. 
All the things that Christmas brings, snow 
and ice, sleighing, bare trees, empty nests, 
presents, Santa Claus. 
2. Our obligations; our happiness makes 
that of others; our part in the Christmas hap- 
piness. 
Stories: Story of St. Christopher; Simple 
Story of the Birth of Christ; Santa Claus and 
his Cat; Zhe Night Before Christmas. 
Songs: /n Another Land and Time, Smith's 
Songs, Part I; The Stor) of the Christ, Hill’s 


Songs;. Christmas Caro’, Gaynor Songs; 4 
Letter to Santa Claus, Gaynor Songs. 
Rhythm: Bouncing of balls. A more marked 


precision in marching and simple skipping. 

Games: Santa Clausand his reindeer. Snow- 
balling. 

Materials: Large blocks, clay, paints, card- 
board, and zephyr. Chamois skin, colored pa- 
pers, rafia or vegetable fiber. 

Large blocks: Building sleighs, stables, etc. 
Card- 
board, zephyrs, chamois skin, colored papers, 
and rafia: Making Christmas presents. 


Clay modeling: Sleighs, reindeer, toys. 


St. Christopher 


A long time ago in a far-off country 
there lived a very strong man—so strong 
that people called him a giant—so strong 
that as he walked through the woods on his 
travels he would pull up « small tree to 
use as a staff. 

This giant left his home, where he did 
not seem to be much needed, and started 
out to find a great king whom he might 
serve. 

As he traveled he searched. One told 
him of a king whom they thought great, 
but he ate too much and was a miserable 
glutton. The giant said, ‘No; my king 
must be a better man than this.” Another 
told him of a king worthy to serve, but he 
found this king selfish and more fond of 
pleasure than of his people. Still another 
he found to be a coward who would hurt 


people not as strong as himself. And the 
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giant grew discouraged; he had almost 
given up finding a king worthy of his 
service and love, when one day in going 
through the woods he came to a little hut 
where lived a hermit, a man who lived all 
alone and tried to serve God by prayer 
and fasting. To him the giant told his 
trouble and asked for help. 

The hermit said: “I know the king 


] 


whom you can love and serve and who 


needs you. He is the king of love and in 
order to serve him, his people have to cross 
a wide and deep river. They need a strong 
man to carry them across, and you could 
do this.” 

The giant thought, “ What a poor way 
to serve a great king,” and asked, ‘“ How 
shall I know that I am serving him 2” 

**When you see that dry and withered 
staff in your hand grow green with buds 
and leaves, then you will know,”’ said the 
hermit. 

Off went the giant, not glad, but willing 
to do his best, although it seemed such an 
easy thing to do compared to the difficult 
task he wanted to do. By the side of the 
river he built himself a hut, and there he 
was always ready for the people who want- 
Men, 
little children came, and day after day and 


ed to be carried over. women, and 
night after night the giant carried them 
back and forth. He was always glad when 
the little children needed his help, for he 
loved them, and joyfully carried them up 
out of the way of the water and tenderly 
set them down on the other side. 

One night as the wind was howling 
around his little hut and the rain was 
beating against it, he thought as he lay in 
his warm bed he heard a voice calling: 

“Come! come and carry me _ over the 
water !”’ 

It was such a bitter night that he tried 
to make himself believe it was just the 
and not 4 
voice calling; but soon he heard ver) 


moan of the wind he heard 











ried 


the 


ot a 








clearly the voice calling again: “Come! 
come and carry me over the water!” 

This time he got up, put on his stout 
coat, and taking his staff in his hand 
went out. On the bank of the river he 
found a little child, very thinly dressed, 
asking to be carried across the deep, dark 
water. Taking him gently in his arms, the 
giant stepped with him into the river. 

At first the child had seemed very light, 
but as he went farther he became heavier 
and heavier. ‘The poor giant’s back bent 
Could he 
him? He 


struggled on, feeling each moment that he 


beneath the child’s weight. 


reach the other shore with 


must give up. On he went, however, until 
at last, worn out, he reached the shore 
and sank with his burden on the ground. 

He saw a light, and looking up, behold! 
child. 


lrembling with fear and amazement, he 


it came from the head of the 
grasped his staff for support, and found it 
had blossomed into leaves and was no 
longer a dry stick, but fresh and green. 
The little child said, ‘‘ Christopher—for 
shall 


woman, and child you have carried over 


such your name be—every man, 


this river you have carried for me. I am 
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the king you serve, and long and well 
have you served me.” 

Christopher knelt in wonder before the 
beautiful vision, and knew in his great joy 
and happiness that at last he had found 
the king he sought. 

ANNE ELIZABETH ALLEN. 


St. Christopher 


Se strong he was, so true and bold, 
All people loved him, young and old. 
Across the river, dark and wide, 

He carried them from side to side— 


Did Christopher, the brave. 


His king he loved, his king he served 
‘Through weather cold; nor ever swerved 
From work that cost him toil and pain, 
From work that showed so little gain— 


This Christopher, the brave. 


May little children serve this king 
As Christopher did, and to him bring 
Just what they have that’s best and true 
To give unto the king he knew—— 
St. Christopher, the brave. 
ANNE ELIZABETH ALLEN. 


First Grade 


Harriet T. B. Atwood 


Art — 


The sloyd work and 


Manual Training and Industrial 
Christmas Work: 
industrial art for December will consist 
of the making of Christmas gifts. ‘The 
spirit of giving which should character- 
ize the ideal Christmas can be entered 
into by the child in no other way quite 
so well as in the actual making of the 
gifts for those he loves. The powerful 
influence which a beautiful motive exerts 


is illustrated by the energy and patience 





with which the child strives for accuracy, 
neatness, and beauty in such work. 

As much originality as possible will be 
The 


children will first plan the article chosen 


encouraged in the making of gifts. 


and draw a pattern of it on the blackboard. 
They will then criticise their own work, and 
after more careful measurement, will correct 
their drawings. ‘The plan will then be made 
upon paper, and when this working plan is 
sufficiently accurate each child will be pro- 






COURSE 


vided with the proper materials for carrying 


out his idea. The careful measurement anc 
calculation necessary in drawing the plans 
and estimating the amount of the different 
materials required will be the number work 
for the month. 

Suggestions for gifts, of which the chil- 
dren may be allowed their choice, are given 
below, and plans for some of these gifts 
will be found in the Manual Training 
outline. 

1. Matchsafe. Material, wood and leather, 
with burned design for decoration. 

2. Blotter. 
ored silks. 


Material, blotting paper and col- 
3. Keyrack. Material, wood and brass hooks, 
with burned design for decoration. 

j. Stamp case, Material, cardboard, manila 
paper, colored silks and stamps. 
Material, leather. 
I, The Christmas Festival. 1. The 


5. Court-plaster case. 

History: 
children’s experiences of our own Christmas 
festivities; what children like best; what they 
want most; how they would choose to celebrate 
Christmas. 

2. How Christmas is observed in other lands, 
as Germany, Holland, England, Norway, and 
Italy. 

3. The Christmas story. Good photographs 
of the most beautiful Madonna pictures will be 
school-room, where al 


iar with them,and asimple version 


placed in the may be- 
come famil 
Christmas story will be told to the 
children. 

Il. Study of Home Activities continued: Dur- 


ing December the children will, if possible 


| 
complete the decoration of the walls of the min- 


in October. 


iature home beeun (See Octobe 

. ; . aT 
and November outlines. The next step will 
be the selection of pictures for the walls of the 


| be made to the 





different rooms. <A visit wi 
Art Institute with the view of selecting the pic- 
tures,and as far as possible tiny photographs 


or prints of the pit tures chosen by the children 


will be obtained for the playhouses. 
Geography: 1. A study of those landscapes 
which figure in the stories of Christmas in other 
lands by means of pictures and lantern-slides. 

2. Testing of the stones co lected on field 
trips as to hardness, strength, color, and con- 
stituents. ‘The motive for these tests will be to 
discover what stones would be best to use for 


Classi- 


the stonework on the miniature houses. 








OF 








STUDY 





fication and labeling of stones. Experiments 
to show the action of frost on the different 
stones. 

Nature Study: 1. Study of Crystals. Many 
of the stones collected by the children contain 
crystals, about which numerous questions have 
been asked. Moreover, as the frost begins to 
appear on the windowpanes other questions 
will be suggested. During December we shall 
perform simple experiments in solution and 
crystallization with salt, alum, and sugar, which 
will help to answer some of the questions. In 
preparing for the Christmas tree the children 
will make rock candy. (See Miss Cooke’s out- 
line.) 

2. Study of the December landscape by 
means of daily pictures as in previous months, 
The children will also begin their picture calen- 
dar, which will consist of the paintings of typical 
scenes of each month. 

3. Observation of trees selected for study, 
Special study of the pine and other evergreen 
trees. 

Correlated Number: Constant use of ruler 
in making. Drawing of plans for Christmas 
gifts and estimating the amount required of the 
different materials. 

Reading: 1. Sentences written 
blackboard or printed on large paper in large 
Printed and 


upon the 
type. 2. written directions for 
making Christmas gifts. 3. Selected stories: 
The Donkey and the Salt, AXsop; The North 
Wind Doth Blow, Heart of Oak Series, No. 1 
1. Cook County Normal School reading slips: 
Lesson on Stones; Christmas Stortes; St. Chris- 
topher and the Christ-Child; DecemberCours! 
OF STUDY. 

Writing, Spelling, and English: Placing of 
new words in dictionary each week. Repro- 
duction of the Christmas stories in writing, to 


j 


be used as reading lessons. Descriptions of 


experiments in crystallization. Labeling of 
specimens, 
School Economics: See Miss Cooke's out: 


line. 





Art: Study of the pictures at the Art Insti 
tute of selecting some for the 
rooms of the playhouse. 
Illustrating Christmas 


with the view 
Making of designs 
for decoration of gifts. 
stories by means of painting, modeling, paper 
cutting, and chalk-modeling. To help make 
the schoolhouse more beautiful for the Christ 
mas entertainment the children will decorate 


the wall space of their room with posters illus 
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trating the different Christmas festivals. This 
will be the motive for the illustration of stories. 
The best of such illustrations will be repro- 
duced and used to decorate the room. 


Dramatic Art; 1. Dramatic representation 
of the different Christmas festivals. 
in hearing and Phonic 
games. 2. Oral reading—poems, to be studied 
and memorized: Tour of St. Nicholas; 
The Visit of St. Nicholas, Moore; Wintertime, 


Training 
reproducing sound. 


The 


Stevenson. 


Second 


Antoinette 


History: During the months of October 
and November the children discovered that 
two very important problems in the life of 
the cave man were the protection of him- 
self and his family from the attacks of 
wild beasts, and the procuring of the flesh 


and skin of wild food 


clothing. 


animals for and 

In the study of shepherd life in Decem- 
ber the children see a change in the rela- 
tions between man and animals. The cew, 
sheep, and dog are domesticated, and man 
andthe animals become mutually helpful— 
the former as he provides for the animals 
food, shelter, and protection from their ene- 
mies, and the latter ‘as they supply milk, 
wool, and food to man. 

The children will try to discover how 
under these changed conditions man pro- 
cured the necessities of life, and will see 
that the needs of the animals for whom 
they cared must have had an effect upon 
the lives of the shepherds. A change of 
pasture, which was a necessity for the ani- 
mals, made the shepherds more or less a 
nomadic people. Instead of killing the 
animals and using their skins for clothing, 
these people now began to take the wool 
Without injuring the animals, and invented 


the art of weaving. ‘The children will be 
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Music: Christmas Song, F. Root; Green 
Holly Boughs Bring, Eleanor Smith; Chriést- 
mas Carol, E. Smith; Father Christmas, Ger- 
man folk-song; O/d Christmas, E. Smith; 77s 
ts the Way the Snow Comes Down, Gilchrist; 
The North Wind Doth Blow, Eliot; Summer 
or Winter, E. Smith; A Sleigh Ride, E. Smith; 


Earth's Dresses, E. Smith; l7intertime, E. 
Smith; When the Snow ts on the Ground, 
Elliot. For reference to books where these 


songs can be found see Miss Goodrich’s outline 
for December. 


Grade 


Hollister 


given wool, and will try to invent a way of 
making it into a fabric. Later they will 
study the processes of carding, spinning, 
and weaving, and will weave on their looms 
fabrics to be used for their Christinas work. 

They will study the food of these peo- 
ple, and will serve a lunch such as the 
shepherds might have had. They will 
notice in preparing this lunch that there 
may be several additions to the menu 
which they planned when studying the 
food of the cave man. 

The dwellings of the shepherds will be 
represented in clay, cast in plaster, and 
colored; and many of their customs will 
be shown on the tiles which the children 
are inaking as Christmas gifts 

The child often chooses to make for his 
Christmas gifts articles too complicated 
for him to make without suggestions from 
people whose experience is wider than his 
own. Through this daily necessity in his 
own life for help and counsel he may be 
led to discover the need that there must 
have been among primitive peoples for a 
leader and that the leader must naturally 
have been the oldest member of the family 
The 


government will be illustrated by stories. 


—the father. patriarchal form of 


The Christmas story will be told, and it is 
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hoped that the work of the entire month 
will especially emphasize the happiness of 


living for others. 


Literature: A story of shepherd dogs, 
selected from Far from the Madding Crowd, 
Thomas Hardy. Selection from Aen Hur, 
Lew Wallace. Svory of Arachne, Baldwin's 
Old Greek Stortes. 

Geography: See outline for Third Grade. 

Nature Study: The weather during the 
autumn months has been so mild that the 
necessity of a continuous artificial heat in 
the houses will probably be felt for the 
first time early in December. In order 
that they may better appreciate this neces- 
sity of their lives the children will study 
coal this month. Each child will be asked 
to describe the heating apparatus in use in 
his own home. Each will bring to school 
samples of the kinds of coal used in fur- 
naces, stoves, or grates. The specimens 
will be classified as to color and hardness, 
and the children will go to a coal-yard in 
order to ascertain the price of each variety. 

Children will be asked to explain why 
so many kinds of coal are used, and the 
following experiment will be performed to 
help them to discover how each variety is 
adapted to the purpose for which it is used: 

The bowls of three ordinary clay pipes 
will be almost filled with cannel, anthra- 
cite, and bituminous coal, respectively. 
They will then be sealed with plaster of 
paris and placed over gas-flames. The 
gas which comes through the stems will be 
lighted, and the other products which come 
through the stems caught in water. 

Children will record in writing, or with 
paints, all that they may observe in this 
experiment. They will also burn the coal 
in open pans to find out which kind lights 
most easily, which burns longest, and which 
burns with the greatest amount of flame. 

Number: The children will compare the 


prices of the various kinds of coal, and will 
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ascertain exactly how much more expensive 
one variety is than another. 

Their work in weaving and in sloyd wil 
necessitate simple addition, multiplication, 
and division. For additional work in nun. 


ber, see outline for Third Grade. 

Reading: During the library periods of 
this month the children will read stories 
of shepherd life and Christmas stories to be 
tola at the lunch-table to other children 
and to guests. 

Whenever possible, directions for work 
will be printed on large paper with rub. 
ber type. 

Writing and Spelling: Many of the chil: 
dren of this grade write with a cramped 
position of the hand and of the body, 
Exercises will therefore be given to cor. 
rect these habits and to cultivate freedom 
of movement. 

The pupils will be encouraged to write 
for the benefit of other classes some of the 
best stories told at the table, and will keep 
copies in order that they may be used on 
similar occasions in the future. The spell: 
ing must be correct, and the writing the 
best that the children can do. 

School Economics: See Miss Cooke’s out- 
line. 

Art: The Second Grade children have 
been especially interested in coloring their 
plaster illustrations of the life of cave men. 
They have asked to make more of these, 
and will be allowed to illustrate shepherd 
life in the same way. ‘They wish to use 
these as Christmas gifts. 

Music: /z Another Land and Time, 
Smith; Old Christmas, Christmas Time, 
Christmas Carol, Father Christmas, Earth's 
Dresses, Sleighing Song, all in Modern 
Music Series, Primer; Winter Time, Modern 
Music Series, Number One; 7Zhis Js the 
Way the Snow Comes Down, Children’s 
Songs and How to Sing Them, by Wm. 
L. Tomlins. 
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Manual Training: The work of this 
month will be entirely Christmas work. 
Children will select from the list furnished 
by the Manual Training department arti- 
cles which they wish to make. See Manual 


Training Outline. 


Third 
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Industrial Art: 


for button-bags and more towels will be 


Material will be woven 


hemmed for use in the school-room. 


Dramatic Art: See outline for Third 


Grade. 


Grade 


Gertrude Van Hoesen 


Ifthe growing interests of the children 
are to form the basis of the work, it is gen- 
erally necessary to modify and often to 
change the plan altogether. It is my pur- 
pose in the Third Grade outlines to show 
how the plan has been changed or modi- 
fed each month in order to follow the 
initiative of the children. 

Nature Study: In October in preparing 
food for winter the children dried soine of 
the fruits, this process being the only one 
that they had never seen. They discovered 
that different fruits contained different 
amounts of water. The question was asked, 
“What else is in fruit besides water?’’ In 
order to answer the question it became 
necessary to begin a line of work not plan- 
ned in the November outline. The data 
which the children get in this work will be 
printed in the first outline following the 
time at which they answer their question. 

At first each child brought the fruit that 
he wished to dry. It resolved itself into 
an experiment with only apples and _ ba- 
nanas. ‘Then they tested other fruits. The 
first experiment was as follows: ‘Three 
children weighed out 30 grams each of the 
same apple. Then it was carefully dried, 
and two of the results agreed: 4.8 grains 
of solid matter left, or about 1-6 of the 
apple weighed out. As one gram of water 
equals one cubic centimeter, by measuring 
out 25 c. c. of water and reweighing 30 
grams of fresh apple it was possible for the 


children to see the relation of the con- 
stituents to each other. ‘Then the question, 
“What else isin the fruit?”’ wasasked. The 
November work consisted of answering that 
question. : 


1. The fruits were tested for starch—-mak- 
ing the test with both fresh and dried fruit. 
The presence of starch is shown if the sub- 
stance turns blue when a drop of a weak solu- 
tion of iodine falls on it. 

2. They were teste. for carbon. The test 
for carbon is burning. 

3. Ten grains of the dried substance was 
burned until all of the carbon disappeared and 
What part of the dried fruit 
What part of the fresh fruit is ash? 
4. Then the ash was tested for lime and salt. 


only ash was left. 
was ash? 


The presence of lime is shown by effervescence 
when a portion of the ash is dropped into a test 
tube containing HCl, or H.SO, concentrated. 
The test for salt is AgNOs. 
ent in a solution, a drop of AgNO; produces 


If salt is pres- 


a cloudy effect. , 

The study of the fruits and some vegetables 
during November consisted of experiments 
necessary to determine the following points: 

1. What part of each fruit is water? What 
part of each fruit is solid matter? 

2. Test for starch. 

3. Test for carbon. 

}. What part of each fruit is ash? 

5. Tests for lime, salt, and possibly potash. 

In December the articles of food which are 
found on our daily menus will be tested for: 

1. Starch. 2. Carbon. 3. Albumen and glu- 
ten, 4. Sugar. 5. Fat. 
1. Test for starch 
2. Test for carbon 

3. Test for albumen 


iodine. 
burning. 
heat, illustrated with 
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the white of an egg and the juice of meat. Test 
all the 
flour, gluten remains. 

}. Test for fat 


5. Test for sugar — taste. 


for gluten — wash starch from wheat 


grease. 

This examination of foods will extend 
through January, as it is one of the subjects 
in which the children show keen interest, 
each child performing each experiment 
individually. 

The observation and record of the land- 
scape will be continued. The children will 
be encouraged to visit the animals of Lin- 
coln Park, noting especially the covering 
of the different animals and their habits 
of eating. The books about animals in the 
library will be placed where the children 
may use thein freely. 

Geography: In the study of roads in 
October, an asphalt pavement was laid in 
front of the school-building, and was there- 
fore the first road considered. The process 
was carefully observed, and recorded from 
beginning to end. The question, “ What 
took 
The 


these experiments 


kind of stone are the men using?” 


us into an investigation of stones. 


great interest which 
aroused, augmented by the number of new 
of the 


neighborhood, made it to fol- 


buildings in process erection in 


seein wiset 
low the pupil’s interests in that direction, 
e through November the study 


The 


ried on as follows: 


and contin 


ot 


roads. November work was Car- 


1. A small sample of stone used in laying 

the road was dropped into a test tube contain- 
ing concentrated acid. Effervescence imme- 
diately followed, and soon the bit of stone was 
entirely dissolved. 
2. Bits of marble were dropped into a sec- 
ond tube containing acid, and a more violent 
effervescence and a more speedy dissolution 
followed. 

3. Small shells were placed in a third tube 
with acid, and almost instantly disappeared. 

The conclusion was that the three contained 
the same substance, to which the name lime was 
given. 


Samples of all the stones being used in the 
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neighborhood and stones collected at the Sand 
Dunes were brought in and tested. 
The first classification was: 1. Stones that 
contain lime. 2. Stones that do not. 
ments were made to find out what the 
were that did not contain lime. 


Ex peri- 

stones 
Sandstone was 
discovered by putting several small pieces ina 
jar of water and shaking it vigorously. A piece 
was also examined under the microscope. The 
stories of the formation of sandstone and lime- 
stone were told. 

The use of different stones. 

Test for strength, hardness, and durability, 
In testing for the last named quality, pieces of 
various stones were soaked in water for several 
days. How would the tendency of a stone to 
absorb water affect the desirability of using it? 

Effect of taking a high polish? 

Another classification was soon made: 

I. Stones which apparently consist of one 
constituent. 

2. Those which contain more than one. 

Effect of heat on How 
does the fact that certain stones are more de- 


these two classes. 
sirable than others affect them in the buildings 
around us? 

The children were taken to a place where 
the underlying rock in the region crops out. 
Test: Compare the expense of obtaining the 
best stone and the limestone which is so 
plentiful. 

During the month, study of road-making was 
continued. 

The study of the water supply as planned 
for November will be taken up in December. 

History: As the Third Grade children have 
never had the study of primitive peoples, it was 
thought best to let them do that work with the 

See Miss Hollister’s outline. 
As the December thought is dis- 


Second Grade. 

Literature: 
tinctly the Christmas spirit, the literature is di- 
rectly connected with the History. See Miss 
Hollister’s outline. 

The story of Ulysses is continued to his ar- 
rival in the land of the Phaeacians. Stories of 
the celebration of Christmas in other lands. 

Number: Computation of the cost of the 
Numbers in 


Christmas necessary 


making the plans or working draw ings for each 


presents. 


Christmas present. Comparison of the meteoro- 
logical records for November with October. 
Writing and Spelling: Complete records 
of all experiments made in Nature Study and 
the landscape 


Geography. Descriptions of 


different conditions. 


meteorological 


under 














ne 


each 
eoro- 
r. 

CA yrds 
; and 


scape 


tions. 








Ee 





Original stories and dramatization of stories 
told. 

Dramatic Art: Dramatic presentation of 
the celebration of Christmas in other lands. 
Training in hearing and reproducing English 
vowel sounds continued. Poem to be studied 
and memorized: Zhe Night before Christmas. 

Music: The same as the Second Grade. 

School Economics: Special Care 
of room. 

Cooking : 

Art: Illustrations of the stories in History 
and Literature with clay, pairting, blackboard, 
illustrations. Painting of the 


point: 


See Miss Cooke's outline. 


and charcoal 
landscape. 


cially studied in park, 


Modeling in clay of animals spe- 
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Industrial Art: The Christmas presents 
include two articles requiring both plain and 
fancy sewing: a laundry bag for handkerchiefs 
and a button bag. 

Manual Training: The 
for December consists entirely of work on 
Christmas presents. The children are to 
given a choice of two articles, (1) a blotter pad 
and (2) a matchsafe. 
articles see the Manual Training outline. 


manual training 
be 


For plans of the above 


French: The French will be directly corre- 
lated with the Nature Study and the making of 
Christmas presents, 

Physical Training: Continuation of Novem- 
ber work. 


Fourth Grade 


Clara Isabel Mitchell 


Christmas, its celebration and present- 
making, will doubtless form the chief in- 
this The 


celebration will be an elaborated morning 


terest of the children month. 


exercise, in which all grades of the school 


participate, prepared for each of the 
many for the entertainment of all. 
Parents will be specially invited to 


be present and receive’ the 


gifts 
prepared for them. The entire program 
is planned to grow out of the regular work 
of the school: the literary part will be pre- 
pared as lessons in literature and dramatic 
art; the songs will be learned in the hours 
for music; the gifts will be made in the 
time devoted to manual training and art, 
special afternoon hours being arranged for 
additional time. 

Literature, Oral Reading, and Dramatic Art: 


The children read and reread the 
Bible story of the Star of Bethlehem, the 
Shepherds, the Wise Men and the Child 


in the Manger. 


will 


The portion of Ben Hur 
which describes the journey of the three 
kings will be told or read by teacher and 
children Prints and 


together. photo- 


Staphs of the great pictures illustrating 


the Nativity will be shown, and hung in 
the school-room. The special contribution 
made by the Fourth Grade class to the gen- 
eral entertainment will be adaptations and 
arrangements of the Christmas story where 
it fits into the thought of the program of 
the whole. Christmas stories and poems 
will be read, told, dramatized, and read 
orally, for the reinforcement they may 
give to beautiful Christmas sentiment and 
action. ‘The poems selected are: 4 Song of 
St. Francis, 


Santa Claus, anonymous, and 


by Henry Neville Vaughan; 
The Little 
Christmas Tree, Susan Coolidge. 

As continuation of the sociological ex- 
eursions and observations of the previous 
the and hear 
of of the 


foreign people of the city, either here or at 


month, children will read 


stories the Christmas customs 


home: Italian, German, Scandinavian, 
Dutch, English, and Russian. 

Music: After the children have become 
deeply interested in the idea of Christmas 
they will be encouraged to make a Christ- 
mas song for their parents or friends, or 
imaginary people, as an expression of their 


feeling for the season. If different children 
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venture to make suggestion of ideas for 
the song, these ideas will be discussed and 
the most fitting put into simple verse as 
text. Volunteers will be encouraged in 
setting this original text to music. When 
the music and verse shall have been dis- 
cussed and decided upon, the entire class 
will memorize it and learn to write it. 

The rote songs chosen as beautiful and best 
suited to the season are: We Three Aines of 
Orient, Christmas Carol, by Eleanor Smith 
Modern Music Series; Green Folly Boughs, E. 
Smith; FA7v7s¢t Nowe/, Old English carol, De- 
cember COURSE OF Stuby; CAristmas Bells, 
Niels Gade (text by Hans Christian Andersen) 
December COURSE OF STUDY; Christmas Bells, 
text by Longfellow), Modern Music Series 
Second Book, Eleanor Smith; Ve Shepherds, 
{7vzse, Reinecke, Fifty Children’s Songs; Sv. 
Christopher, Mrs. Crosby Adams, December 
CouRSsE OF STUDY; God Rest Vou, Merry 
Gentlemen, December COURSE OF StuDY; O/d 
Christmas, Modern Music Series, Second Book, 
Eleanor Smith; IV7nter Song, Modern Music 
Series, First Book, Eleanor Smith. 

Manual Training and Industrial Arts: Be- 
sides making the metal trays, simple books, 
and baskets indicated in the November 
Outline, the children will make wooden 
shoe-boxes of poplar wood, staining them 
with aniline colors and outlining simple 
criginal designs with pyrography. They 
will also make button-bagss of silk, orna- 
mented with beads; stick-pin holders 
woven of silk in simple design; sofa-pillow 
covers and small table covers of colored 
linens ornamented with applique. 

History: Continuing the study of Chi- 
cago begun in October, the history will 
be studied as offering possible explana- 
tions of the questions asked during the 
past two months as to causes of the great 
present population. The geography excur- 
sions and discussions of the previous 
months having given a setting, the chil- 
dren will be prepared to image the early 
conditions of Chicago. 


The history study will begin by the read- 


ing of a brief description of Quebec, Lake 
Champlain, the St. Lawrence, Lake Huron, 
and the settlements of these regions. 
The following points will be taken as 
of importance in the settlement of Chicago; 
Discovery of the Mississippi; discovery of 
the Chicago portage; journey of Joliet and 
Marquette; life, work, and death of Mar. 
quette; career of La Salle; life and charac. 
teristics of the Iroquois, Sioux, and Illinois 
Indians. ‘These early events will be pic 
tured by the children in writing, drawing, 
and painting. Special books for the keep. 
ing of this story will be made, illustrated, 


and written by the children as the lessons 


are given. 


Geography: The Chicago River will be 
visited once more; its use, past and pres- 
ent, will be discussed; and its appearance, 


cause and source of mud, and deposition of 


sediment. 


From this study of the Chicago River 
the children will think about the subject 
of rivers in general, and they will be taught 
the reason for different kinds of river val: 
leys, cafions, falls, wide valleys, and the 
flood plain. ‘They will make in the labo- 
ratory illustrations of the different kinds 
of river valleys, and will also make river 
basins, showing relation of tributaries t 


major stream, and relation of a river, ID 


a general way, to the industrial life of 


a region. 


Number: In connection with the buying 
of materials for Christmas presents the chil 
dren will be taught correct and simple 
methods of keeping accounts. ‘The work 
of previous months will have given intelli 
gent understanding of the use of percentag¢ 
and decimal forms, and these will be applied 


to United States money. 


Nature Study: The methods employed by 
different forms of animal life for protectio 
against the cold of winter will be the sub: 


ject for science lessons. 


The domesti( 
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animals and those of the zoGlogical gar- 
dens will be observed and discussed. 

The use of wood, coal, and gas as fuel 
will be studied in the burning of a candle 
as an illustration of combustion. 


Cooking and Domestic Science: Owing to 
delay in securing suitable room and equip- 
ment for teaching this subject, the October 
work was not taught as outlined, but was 
given in November instead. Following 
that plan, the October work in cooking 
will be the study of sugar in the making 
of candy: burned sugar, caramel, syrup, 
and recrystallized sugar. Connecting with 
the science lessons already outlined, the 
large percentage of carbon in sugar will be 
discovered as a product of combustion. As 
stated in the outlines of previous months, 


Fifth 
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the foods successfully cooked will be served 

at the daily luncheon hour, which is an 

occasion for mutual entertainment, atten- 

tion, and courtesy, as well as refreshment. 
References 

EARLY HISTORY OF CHICAGO. 

Andreas, f/istory of Chicago, Vol. I, I], and 
IfIl; Blanchard, Zhe Northwest and Chicago, 
Vols. I and II; Kinzie, Wau-Bun, edition of 
1873; Moses, //ltnots, Historicaland Statistical, 
Vols. Land Il; 7he Fergus Papers. 

RIVERS. 

Geikie, Physical Geography, Réclus, The 
Earth, Herrick, The Earth in Past Ages; 
Brun, Geology ; Le Conte, Compend of Geology ; 
Encyclopedia Britannica; Macturk, Physical 
Geography; Huxley, Phystography, Russel, 
Rivers of North America ; Chisholm and Lute, 
Longman’s Schoo’ Geography, Slater, First 
Book in Geology, Tarr, Physical Geography , 
Abbott, Water and Land. 


Grade 


Willard Streeter Bass 


History 

The subject for the month will be the 
settlement and early history of Virginia. 
The study of the social and industrial life 
of the colony will be a very prominent 
feature of the work. ‘Theinfluences which 
determined the peculiarities of Virginian 
life sought in (1) the character of the col- 
onists and their motives in coming to 
America and (2) in the geographic charac- 
terof the colony. The work will begin 
with a comparison of life on a Virginia 
plantation with that on the New England 
farm studied in November, and compari- 
sons with the conditions previously stud- 
ied in New England will be made at every 
step in the work, in order that the effect of 
geographic and climatic influences upon 
social, industrial, and 


civil institutions 


may be more clearly seen. ‘The topics to 
be treated, with some hints of the methods 
to be employed are given below. 


THE VIRGINIA PLANTATION. The teacher 
will show pictures of Virginia plantations of 
colonial times. The pupils will observe the 
character of the land, the size of the fields, the 
house, the slave quarters, etc. The chief busi- 
ness of the plantation will then be discussed, 
and the methods of tobacco culture and their 
upon the life of the planter de- 
The plantation will be compared 
with the New England farm studied in the No- 
vember history, and with the Illinois farm vis- 
ited in October. The life of the planter's chil- 


influence 
termined. 


dren will be studied as a means of making vivid 
to the pupil’s mind the leisurely outdoor life, 
with its abundance of sports, and its scarcity 
of books and studies, its lack of towns and 
schools. 


GEOGRAPHICAL CONDITIONS WHICH MADE 
THis LIFE PossiBLe. The children will see 
from pictures that the soil is fertile and the cli- 
mate favorable for tobacco culture. 
or chalk modeled maps they will see the abun- 


From sand 


dance of rivers, and how it would be possible 
for each planter to have his own wharf and sell 
his tobacco and buy his manufactured articles 
from the master of some ship at his own door. 









COURSE 





CHARACTER OF THE COLONISTS AND 
THEIR IN “ COMING AMERICA. 


The lack in Virginia of the intense religious 


MOTIVES TO 


feeling which characterized the New England 


Puritans will be at once apparent to the pupils, 


and thev will be led to seek its cause in the 


motives which were respon 
Virginia. Among 
ticed the desire of England to 
New 


more Commerciai 


for the colonization of 


sipie 


these w be m 


rival Spain in obtaining wealth from the 


W orld, d the incentives as well as possibili- 
ties of colonization growing from the destruc- 
tion of Spain's sea power. 

SToRY OF JOHN SMITH AND THE FOUND- 
ING OF VIRGINIA. Tell or read the story of 
Smith’s early life as that of a great adventure 
in an age of adventurers. Let children give 
Smith’s probable motives in coming to’ Vir- 


ginia. Descr 


be the first years at Jamestown, 
what Smith did for the colony, his explorations, 


and his adventures with the Indians. Make 
the descriptions so vivid that the pupils can 
draw a picture of Jamestown and of the more 
dramatic of Smith’s adventures, 

References: Fiske, O/d7 Virginia and Fle) 
Neighbors, Vol. 11, pp. 174-269; Doyle, EngZish 
Colontes in America, Vol. I, p. 185; Lodge, 
English Colontes in America, pp. 1-92; John 
Smith, 7ze 7rue Relation (American History 


No. 27); 
For children: 
Times 
Thirteen 


Readers, .Vorth 


Earle, Home Life in Colonial 
Charles Carleton Coffin, 


Leaflets, 
Days. 
Old 
the 





in the Colontes; 


Colonies; Carpenter’s Geograph- 


ical America, p. 104. 


Geography 

The work of the month will be the be- 
ginning of the study of North America as 
acontinent. The particular object of the 
month’s work will be to have the pupil 
form a clear image of North America as a 
huge land mass composed of widely vary- 
ing landscapes and supporting many forms 
of life and activity. Maps will be used 
this month as a means of helping the 
pupil to form a clear perception of the 
landscape of a region and its relation to 
other regions. 
first consider the land- 


The class will 


scape about Chicago and discuss it in 
respect to (1) surface, i.e., level or undu- 


lating, (2) soil, (3) vegetation, (4) occu- 








OF 





Guerber, S/ory of 


STUDY 





pations of inhabitants, (5) agricultural 


products. 
The landscape in other sections of the 
continent will be studied in the same 


The 


means of study will be twofold. (1) Those 


particulars as that about Chicago 


of the pupils who have traveled 
scribe the regions they have visited to the 
rest of the class, and draw pictures on the 
board showing the landscape, occupations 
(2) 


landscapes and industries will 


of the people, etc. Pictures of char- 
acteristic 
be exhibited 


The 


New England, whose history was studied 


and descriptions of them 
read. localities so studied will be 
in October and November; Virginia, whose 
history is being studied in December; the 
cotton belt, the great plains, the Rocky 
Mountains, and the Pacific slope. 

Che class will locate each of the regions 
studied by pointing to the direction in 
which it lies from Chicago, and telling 
the length of time required to reach it by 
railroad. ‘The Atlantic and Pacific oceans 
and the Gulf of Mexico will be located in 
the same manner, and the distance to the 
Arctic Ocean estimated by the time which 
would be required to reach it, if the con- 
ditions of travel to it were the same as to 
the other seacoasts. 

The teacher will then clarify the crude 
picture of the continent thus formed, by 


modeling it in sand before the class. He 
will begin by locating Chicago, and, seek- 
ing directions from the class at every 
point, will locate and represent each re- 
gion studied. The result of his work 


should further show the general triangular 
shape of the continent, the largest indent 
ations of the coastline, the division of the 
land into two great slopes, and the posi- 
tions of the largest river basins. The class 
will describe the shape of the continent 
and the position of the two great slopes by 
gesture and then model it in sand. As 
the pupils feel the need of more detailed 
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knowledge for the sake of greater accuracy 
in their maps, the teacher will model a 
map in chalk. 

The class will then study, by means of 
pictures, descriptions, and United States 
crop bulletins, the probable climatic con- 
ditions and occupations of the people in 
various parts of the continent as they ex- 
The 


Eskimo and the Klon- 


ist in December. types taken for 


study will be the 
dike miner in the extreme north, the lum- 
United 


southern 


berman in Canada and northern 


States, the cotton grower in 
United States, the cowboy on the plains, 
the fruit grower in California, and the 


cacao planter in Mexico. Each pupil will 
take one of these nen and find out all he 
can of his daily life and his surroundings. 
He will then report what he learns to the 
rest of the class in writing, by a picture, 
and if possible by actually acting out some 
portion of the life studied. 

References for Pupils: Carpenter, Geo- 
graphical Readers, North America, pp. 109-118, 
184-189, 264-274, King, Pécturesque 
Geographical Readers, Fifth Book, pp. 1-13, 
78-106, 206-216; Ibid, Second Book, pp. 1-13, 
165-169, 273-276; Wyckoff, Zhe Ilorkers, 
Vol. 1; Tarr and McMurry, North America; 
United States Crop Bulletins; Longman, Geog- 


raphy, 


2098 300; 


Nature Study 
The 


by means of the color chart and graphical 


METEOROLOGY: weather record, 


thermometer record, will be continued. 
The principle of the barometer will be ex- 
plained. Each child will learn to read 
the instrument and will keep a graphical 
record of its rise 
month. ‘The 


following a rise or fall of the barometer 


and fall during the 


conditions of the weather 
will be carefully noted and an estimate 
formed of the usefulness of the instrument 
in directly predicting the weather. 

The of the 
sun will be observed with the skiameter at 


ASTRONOMY: inclination 


nearly the time of the winter solstice. 
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363 
The area of level ground covered by a 
given cross-section of sunshine will be 
determined and compared to the area of 
level ground covered by an equal cross- 
section November 22. In connection 
with this a comparison of the average 
temperature of November and December 
will be made. 

Puysics: Simple experiments upon air 
pressure wil! be performed by the pupils, 
which will lead up to an understanding of 
the principle of the barometer. Care in 
observing and recording experiments will 
be required of the pupils, and the neces- 
sity of drawing one’s own inferences from 
experiments insisted upon. 

Simple experiments will also be per- 
formed to show the conveyance of heat by 
conduction and convection, and to show 
the expansion of solid, liquid, and gaseous 
when heated. 


bodies Practical applica- 


tions of the principles learned in the 
above experiments will be seen in a study 
of the heating and ventilating apparatus 
of the building. 


References: Jackman, Nature Study and 
Nelated Subjects, pp. 64-67; Jackman, Nature 
Study in the Grammar Grades, pp. 107-113, 
136-144, 153, 154; Hall and Bergen, 7ext-Book 
of Physics, pp. 28-40, 223-227, 342-344, 346, 349, 
350; Carhart and Chute, Elements of Physics, 
83-102, 104-108, 128-137, 140-142. 


Number Work: 


nature as those described in 


Problems of the same 
last month’s 
outline will arise also from this month’s 
weather record and skiameter observations. 
These problems will be treated in the same 
manner and will give the pupils practice 
in the use of fractions and in percentage 
as aimeans of expressing a ratio. 

In connection with the study of the 
heating apparatus of the building, the 
amount of coal: burned in a day, a week, 
and a month will be ascertained, and from 
this, and the price of coal, the cost of heat- 
ing the building will be determined. 
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Written Work: 


write an original story of the life of a 


History. The class will 


Virginia boy, modeled after the story of 


Ezekiel Fuller in Zev Aoys, and intended 
to supply in some measure the lack of such 
a story in that book. 

Geography. Each pupil will write a 
story of a December day in the life of an in- 
habitant of some portion of North America 
records of all 


Nature Study. Written 


experiments in science will be kept, and 
care will be taken to have these clearly 
expressed and correctly written. 

Art: 


and of scene from Virginian life. 


Painting of December landscape 


Sixth 


COURSE OF 





STUDY 





Drawing: Apparatus used in experi. 


ments in physics. Diagram showing area 
of level ground covered by a beam of sun. 
shine of given cross-section at noon on 


December 22. 
Sand Modeling; Map of North America, 
Music: Christmas Bells, p. 92; Old Christ. 

mas, p. 100, in Second Book Modern Music Se. 

We Three Kings of Orient Are, 

mas Carol, p.128 First Book Modern Music 


ries; Christ- 


Series; Zu Bethlehem Geboren, Wecember 
Course OF Stupy; /v the Tempest, p. 182 
Third Book Modern Music Series; Father 
Christmas, . 57 Primer, Modern Music 


Series. 


Grade 


Edith Burnham Foster 


History 
Vasco 


favor with 


route to India. 1. 


(a) 


the Hindu Rajah of Calicut on Malabar 


I. The sea 
da Gama (1498). Found 
coast, and took back a letter from him to 
(Text of letter to 
(b) 


Subsequent voyages and settlements of da 


the King of Portugal. 
be read. Quoted in Hunter, p. 418.) 
Gama. 

Il. State 


In hands of Hindus. 


India at that time. 
(b.) 


(a.) 


Who were the 


of 


Hindus? 
III. 


1. Aryans conquered aborigines. 


History of conquerors of India. 
(a) 


Traces of aborigines now in scattered 
tribes. (b) Our knowledge of early his- 


Ramayana; Mahabaratha. 


(a) 


tory unreliable. 


2. Hindus: Brahminism: Caste. 
(b) 


3. Mahommedan invasions. 


Buddhism. 


4. The Moguls. 
IV. The Moguls. 
1. Babei. 


2. Akbar. (a) Founding of empire. 
Tolerance in religion. Conciliation of 


(b) Shah Jahan. Golden 


of Mogul rule. 


Hindus. age 


(c) Jahangir. 
(Quote Jahangir’s letters 


Buildings. 
Roe’s embassy. 
to King James of England. 
of Sir T. Roe.) 
India corrected and enlarged. 

V. What the Moguls did for India. 
Made a firm en- 


In Lméass) 


European knowledge of 


1. In 
(a) 
By conciliating the Hindus. 


government. 
pire. By reforming the taxes. (b) 

2. Inarchitecture. (a) Delhi. (b) Agra. 
(c) Fort at Agra, as typical of Akbar. (d) 
Pearl mosque and Taj Mahal as typical of 
Shah Jahan. 

VI. The Moguls as tomb-builders. Their 
idea of a tomb and of death as compared 
with that of the Egyptians, as illustrated 
by the Taj Mahal and the Pyramid of 
Cheops. 

1. Taj Mahal. 

[Some time will here be spent in study- 
ing’ Mogul architecture, and comparing Its 
forms and decorations with those of other 


architectures with which the children are 
The children will be helped to 


familiar. 
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see how the style was the outgrowth of 
racial ideas and tastes, adapted to local 
conditions. Many pictures, of course, will 
be used, and the children will draw ground 
plans of some of the famous buildings. } 

VII. 
riod, embracing the rise of the Mahratta 


India after the Moguls. This pe- 
power, the origin and development of the 
East India Company, and finally British 
rule in India, although of vast importance, 
will be somewhat rapidly passed over, the 
Moguls and their art being the principal 
subject for the month. The home life of 
different classes of the Indian peoples 
to-day will, however, be dwelt on at con- 
siderable 


education, their arts and manufactures will 


length. Their religion, their 
be gone into, and the ways in which these 
influences affect the daily living of the 
people will be shown. 

References: Marshman, /istory of India; 
Dow, //tstory of Hindustan ; ¥ ergusson, //7s- 
tory of Indian and Eastern Architecture; 
Braddon, Lzfe tx /ndia; Foster, The Embassy 
of Sir T. Roe to India (publication of the 
Hakluyt Society); Hunter, Zhe /udian Empire. 


Nature Study 


The subjects for the month are Heat 
and FUEL. 

The children will first organize their 
present knowledge by answering certain 
questions, such as: With what modes of 
Describe the 
each case. On 
what principles does each mode depend? 


heating are you familiar? 
apparatus necessary in 


What are the advantages of each mode? 


Disadvantages? 


. Open Fires. 
. With coal. 
2. With wood. 
. Grates, movable and fixed. 

. Andirons. 

. Shape of walls of fireplace. 

. Relative size of fireplace and flue. 
. Ash-chutes. 
. Advantages: 


(a) Hard. (b) Soft. 


on OM S&S Ww 


Beauty; simplicity ; good 


ventilation afforded. 


g. Disadvantages: Expense; constant atten- 
tion necessary; small radiating power. 

IT. Stoves. 

I. Stove structure; fire-box; pipe; dampers; 
ash-box. 

2. Fire building: material; draughts. 

3. Principles: (a) Convection. (b) Conduc- 
tion. (c) Radiation. 

III. Furnace. 

1. Hot-air. (a) Construction; compare with 
stove. 

2. Hot-water. (a) Construction of apparatus; 
compare with kitchen boiler. 
of water. (c) Insulation of pipes. 
conductivity and radiating power of material. 


(b) Convection 
(d) Relative 
3. Steam. (a) Construction of apparatus. 
(b) Latent heat of steam. 

IV. Fuels. 

1. Coal; where found; composition. 
thracite. (b) 
sections of countries where this is the chief fuel. 


(a) An- 
Bituminous. (c) Countries and 


(d) Cost, actual and relative. 
2. Wood. (a) 
(c) Cost. 
4. Gas, natural and manufactured. 
References: Encyclopedia Britannica: Arti- 
cles on Conduction, Convection, Radtation; 
Ganot’s Physics; Jackman’s Nature Study for 
the Grammar Grades. 


Where 


Disadvantages.  (b) 
most used. 


Geography 

I. The relation of India to the rest of Eu- 
rasia. 

1. Peninsular form, 

2. Mountains to the north. (a) Their in- 
fluence on climate. (b) Strong barriers be- 
tween India and Central Asia. 

3. Seas to south, east, and west. (a) Their 
influence on climate. (b) Europeans first direct- 
ly approached India by sea. 

Il. The great natural features. 

1. Mountains. (a) Himalayas, highest in the 
world. Few passes. Drainage from both north 
and south slopes comes into India. (b) Vindhy- 
as. Barrier between north (Hindostan) and 
south (the Deccan). (c) Western Ghats. Their 
unbroken wall to the south makes bold and 
beautiful coast scenery and determines direc- 
tion of drainage to the east. Influence on rain- 
fall. (d) Eastern Ghats. Pierced by rivers 
from the west. I[nfluence on rainfall. 

2. The mountains and monsoons as deter- 
mining climate. 

III. The rivers. 

1. Indus. (a) Route of commerce. (b) Path- 
way for invaders. 





2. Sutlej. 

3. Brahmaputra. 
j. Ganges. (a) Its sacred character. (b) Im- 
portance to India. 


5. I ne 


Narbada. 


ec) Kaveri. 


rivers of the Deccan. (a 
Papti. (c) Godavari. (d) Kistna. 
IV. Che plains. 


1. Indo-Gangetic plain. (a) Extent. (b) 


Fertility (two 


and three harvests a year). (Cc) 
Products: Pease, pulses, oil-seeds, poppy plants, 
jute, rice, tea. (d) Density of population, 


Wonderful 
Mineral wealth. (c) Coal. 


2. High plain of the Deccan. (a 
black soil. (b) 


V. Great Fertility of Indo-Gangetic plain 
and its sheltered situation as fitting it to be the 
cradle of a race. 

VI. Physical geography and political destiny 
of two sides of the peninsula as determined by 
the characteristics of the mountain ranges on 
either coast, 

I. On east country comparatively open and 
everywhere accessible to the spread of civiliza- 
tion. Here ancient dynasties fixed their capitals. 

2. On the other hand, people of the western 


coast have bountiful rainfall, caused by the 


monsoon and the Western Ghats, while central 

and eastern portions are comparatively dry. 
VII. Scenery of India. Varied character. 

1. Highest mountains in the world. 

2. Great plains and deltas. 

3. Vast forests impenetrable to man, 

References 
Same as for history, with exception of Brad- 
j 


} pole 
aon, Forster, ana 


Fergusson. An excellent 
article, condensed from Hunter, is to be found 
in the Encyclopedia Britannica under the head 
of Juda. 
Number Work: 

area, and population of India with those of 
United 
From United States Census 


Compare length, breadth, 
| g 


China and of the States by fractions 
and percentage. 


Reports estimate density of population in New 


Seventh 


Katharine 


Roman History 
METHOD: 


Pupils will state the political and .eco- 


nomic conditions in Rome at this time. 


They are to infer these conditions from 


COURSE OF 





STUDY 


York, Illinois, Nebraska, Montana, and com. 
1 


pare with that of Chinese and of Indian river 
Compare area and population of all 


plains. 


Europe with that of India. Compare revenue 


of India under Jahangir and under British 


government to-day, and compare purchasing 


power of the two sums. Compare cost of living 
in India with costin United States and in China, 
Compare area of Indian and Chinese river 


plains and annual production of each. 
Making: Making of 


Making of transparencies. 


Christmas presents. 
Modeling: Modeling of tiles in low relief 
representing Indian costumes and customs. 
Painting: Landscape calendar. Sketch of 
child in Indian costume. Sketches of 
(After visiting the Nickerson 


Indian 
objects of art. 
coliection at Art Institute.) 

Drawing: Drawing of ground plan of {Taj 
Mahal. Sketch of Mahal. 
Making of Indian geometrical designs. 


elevation of Taj 


Music: Christmas Bells, Nie!s Gade, text 
by Hans Christian Andersen, December 
COURSE OF StubDy; Christmas Bells (text by 
Longfellow), Modern Music Series, Second 
Book, Eleanor Smith; Ve Shepherds, Arise, 
Reinecke, 50 Children’s Songs; St. CAris- 


topher, Mrs.Crosby Adams, December Course 
Old Christmas, Modern Music 
Second Smith; Zhe 
Christmas Tree, Edward Grieg (Augener and 
Co. Edition); Modern Music 
Series, First Book, Eleanor Smith. 
Reading: Zhe Demon of the 
(adapted from Hindu myth) 


OF STUDY; 


Series, Book, Eleanor 


Winter Song, 


Dramatic 
Matted Hair 
Other adaptations from the Aamagana and 
Mahabaratha. The Pipes of Lucknow. Reat- 
ing anc dramatization of scenes from Zhe /un- 
gle Books, Kipling; The Last Suttee. Training 
and English vowel 


in hearing producing 


sounds. 


Grade 


Stilwell 


their study in November. They will then 
put themselves in Rome, and reason oll 
the best method of improving these con- 
ditions. They will read the story of the 


Gracchi and their mother Cornelia. They 








ter 
Ca 








1 of 
lian 


son 


Taj 
h 


] 
Nal, 











will also read the stories of Marius and 


Sulla, comparing these efforts at reform 
with the plans they themselves have sug- 
gested. 

Cicero’s life will be taken up first as the 
His child- 


hood and boyhood will be presented to the 


typical life of a Roman boy. 


class through pictures of his dress, home, 
the furniture of the house, the school, his 
occupations, etc. His first appearance at the 
Forum will be illustrated in costume, and 
his preparation for public life described by 
the teacher. 

will be felt 


His power as an orator 


through the study of a selection from one 


of his orations on the Catilinian con- 
spiracy. His idea of government will be 


discussed, and the pupils will themselves 
try to fit it to the existing conditions, and 
in this way discover for themselves the 
cause of his failure. 

They will, by reading, learn all they can 
about Cesar. They will then compare him 
as a public officer, as a general, as a writer, 
and asa dictator. In studying his duties 
as a public officer, they will learn about 
In fol- 


lowing his career as a general, they will 


the public games of the Romans. 


trace his campaigns, noting their relation 
to the geography of the region. Selec- 
tions will be read from the Gallic war. 

The pupils will then discuss the charac- 
ter of the man, and compare the historical 
Cesar with Shakespeare’s Ceesar. 

They will learn the condition of Rome 
in the time of Augustus by spending a 
(See Zhe City 
They will visit the 


day with the poet Horace. 
of the Seven Hills.) 
Art Institute, and study pictures of the 
roads, temples, and statues of this period. 
The period after Augustus will be briefly 
described by the teacher. 

From their own experiences, from read- 
ing, from the picture collection of the school, 


from stereopticon views of Pompeii, from 


the pictures and statues seen at the Art 
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Institute, and from objects at the Field 
Columbian Museum, the pupils will discuss 
what is in the world to-day of Roman art, 
language, literature, and law. 
I, THE REVOLUTION. 

1. Political and Economic Conditions. 

2. Agrarian Reforms. The Gracchi. Senate 
vs. Assembly. 

3. Jugurthanwar. Marius. Democratic ascen- 
dency. 
Its results. 
Cost of Sulla’s 
Object and result of his constitu- 


4. The Social war. 


5. Senatorial ascendency. 
conquest. 
tional legislation. Its overthrow. 

6. Political power in the hands of the military 
authorities. Consulship of Pompey and Crassus. 
Gabinian and Manilian Laws. 

7; Cicero; Czsar. 
Coalition of Cassar, Pompey, and Crassus. 

8. The Civil war. 


g. The Dictatorship. 


Catiline’s Conspiracy. 


Il, EXTERNAL 
Cesar in 
Britain. 

Ill. THE 

1. Rome in the Time of Augustus. 
2. Rome after the Time of Augustus, 
3. The Christians, 


AFFAIRS: Pompey in Asia. 


Gaul. His entrance into 


EMPIRE. 


What is left of Art, Lan- 


. Rome to-day. 
guage, Literature, Law. 


Geography: Eurasia. <As the pupils of 
the grade have not studied Eurasia, they 
have not the geographical basis for the 
work as planned in Roman and English 
history. Eurasia, therefore, will be taught 
in both the Seventh and Eighth Grades. 

I. Location. What we have from Eurasia. 


People we know there. Routes over which 


they traveled. Time. Distance. Other routes. 


2. Size. Latitude and Longitude. Area. 
Coastline. Com- 
pare with North America. The pupils will look 


up data in the reference books. 


Extreme length and width. 


3. Examine pictures of the various regions 
of Eurasia. 

4. The teacher will give an oral description, 
molding in sand. 

5. Physical Features. 
and height. 
peninsulas, 


Mountains, location, 
Plains, seas, rivers, plateaus, and 


Pupils will use the library for information on 
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the above topics. The teacher will draw the 
country, beginning with the Pamir, as the pupils 
describe it. The pupils will model in sand. 

6. Great central plateaus. Great depression. 
Great Siberian plains. European plains. Great 
Britain and Scandinavia. A less superficial 
study of the country will now be made accord- 
the 
study the surface, climate, and vegetation of 


each district. 


ing to above classification. Pupils will 


Pictures will be freely used and 
typical landscapes painted. 

7. Europe and Asia will next be taken 
up separately. The pupils will study the 
political divisions of each continent, gain- 
knowledge is available 


ing whatever 


through reading, through pictures, and 
through the objects in the school museum. 
They will supplement this knowledge by 
correspondence with school children in 
the various countries of Eurasia. 

In these letters they will describe our 
own country and ask in return similar in- 
formation regarding the foreign countries. 
Before writing these letters, however, they 
will in all ways possible acquaint themselves 
with these foreign countries. The writing 
of these letters will be a weekly class exer- 
cise, forming the basis for a series of lessons 
in English. 

They will also exchange any material 
which will add to the geographical knowl- 
This will 


monthly paintings of the landscape, pressed 


edge. include such articles as 


leaves, collections of insects, butterflies, 
seeds, minerals and soils, photographs or 
sketches of interesting objects seen on 
field excursions, pictures of classes in the 
gymnasium or at work in the school-room, 


and sketches of articles made in the shop. 
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Correspondence will begin at once wit! 





in Korea, China, India, Ceylon, 
Miss 


schools 





See 





Greece, Norway, and Japan. 






Baber’s Outline of Geography. 

Nature Study: Previous to this year, the 
pupils in the Eighth Grade have done no work 
in Nature Study. 







The Seventh Grade, there. 





fore, is prepared to do the same line of work a 
the Eighth Grade. 
deemed advisable to teach these grades in the 





So for this year it has beer 






same class. The plan for the work will be 





found among the Eighth Grade outlines. 

Mathematics: Number will be correlate 
with Nature Study, Geography, and Manua 
Training. For additional work, see Mr. Flint'’s 
outline for Eighth Grade. 

Speech, Oral Reading, and Dramatic Art: 
Julius Czesar. Selection from Cicero's orations 
Selection from Zhe Flight of Nydia, Bulwer 
Sight-reading of One Who Lived Long, Long 
Ago, from Giovannz, Frances Hodgson Burnett 

Manual Training and Industrial Art: This 
month the pupils will make Christmas presents 
the articles to be made being chosen from the 
following list: 

Woodwork: Cabinets, screens, glove-boxes 
shelves, bookcases, tables, tabourettes, shir- 
waist boxes. 

Bent Ironwork: Lamps. 

Hammered Brasswork: Candlesticks, trays 


Weaving: Baskets, cushions, bags, needle- 
books. 
Clay Modeling and Casting: Candlesticks 


Statuettes, tiles, toys. 

Sewing, Embroidery, and Applique: Sofa 
pillows, table-covers, scarfs, belts, ornamenta 
bands, book-covers. 

Bookbinding: Illuminated verses with deco: 
rated book-covers. 

Physical Training: In addition to the exer 
cises and apparatus work with Mr. Kroh, the 
class will make a study of respiration in relatio! 
to ventilation. 
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Eighth Grade 


Nott William Flint 


Geography 
The subject for the year is a review of 


the geography of the world through 


Rivers. So far the children have been 


studying the birth and development of a 
typical river, using specific streams only 
as illustrations of particular points under 
discussion. From this time on they will 
take up specific rivers, and study each in 
some detail. ‘The rivers to be discussed each 
month will be grouped in such a way as to 
illustrate some one feature of river history. 
During one month, for example, only tidal 
rivers will be treated; during another, delta 
rivers; during a third, rivers which have 
built their banks above the surrounding 
December the 


country, and so on. For 


group will consist of the most important 
delta rivers of Eurasia. 


I. The Hoang-ho and Yang-tse-Kiang. 

1. The Chinese delta plains. (a) Their extent. 
b) Their fertility. (c) Kinds of crops. (d) Den- 
sity of their population. (e) Floods. (f) Safety 
measures against floods. 

2, Navigation on Chinese (a) Its 
importance in a country practically without 
(b) Kinds of craft. (c) Goods trans- 
ported. (d) Scenery. (e) River life. 

3. The great fertility and protected situation 
of the Chinese river plains as furnishing an 
ideal “nest-place” for a race. 

I], The Brahmaputra and Ganges. 

1. Their sources beyond the Himalayas. 
(a) They bring the drainage of the northern as 
well as of the southern slopes of the Himalayas 
into India. What does this tell us of the topo- 
graphy of the country? 

2, Area of the combined deltas, 50,000 square 
Depth, as tested by borings, 481 feet. 
3. Richness of the soil. 

4. Crops. (a) Kinds. (b) Number per year. 
5. Density of population. 
6. Scenery. 


rivers. 


railroads. 


miles, 


(a) Pil- 
(b) Sacred cities. 

8. These plains as the cradle of the Hindu 
race. 


7. The Ganges as a sacred river. 
grimages to Allahabad. 


III. The Danube. 

1. Delta begins 45 miles from Black Sea 
and has area of 1,000 square miles; uncultivated. 

2. Basin 300,000 square miles; 400 tributaries, 
of which 100 are navigable. 

3. Upper courses frozen all winter. 
from this source. 
this account. 


Danger 
Increased erosive power on 
4. Improvement of channel under inter- 
national commission. 


by river taxes. 


Results. Expense met 

5. Vienna. 

IV. The Rhine. 

I. Formed by drainage of 150 Swiss glaciers. 
Steep gradient in upper courses. 

2. Purified in Lake of Constance. 

3. Falls at Schaffhausen. 

4. The picturesque Rhine, from Bergen to 
Siebengebirge. Narrow, rocky valley. Lateral 
ravines. Ruined castles. Vineyards. 
5. Low banks in Holland. 
6. Character of 


Embankments. 
course com- 
pared with description in Roman records as aft 
estimate of amount of work done. 

7. One of chief waterways of Europe from 
earliest times. (a) Favorable Situation: Flows 
through populous and varied regions, Empties 
into much-frequented sea opposite England. 
Connected by Rhine-Rhone and Rhine-Marne 
canals with South of France and with basin 
of Danube by Ludwig’s Canal. 


lower now 


8. Total weight of goods forwarded yearly, 
1,000,000 tons; timber, coal, iron, agricultural 
produce, manufactured goods. 

g. Timber rafts; floating villages. 

10. Cities: Spires, Mainz, Coblentz, Bonn, 
Cologne, Diisseldorf. 

11. Importance of Rhine in German thought 
and literature: Legends, ballads, Niebelun- 
genlied. 

12. Victor Hugo’s dictum: 

“Le Rhin réunit tout. Le Rhin est rapide 
comme le Rhone, large comme la Loire, encaissé 
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comme la Meuse, tortueux comme la Seine, 


limpide et vert comme la Somme, historique 
comme le Tibre, royal comme le Danube, 
mystérieux comme le Nil, pailleté d’or comme 
un fleuve d’Amérique, couvert de fables et de 
fantOmes comme un fleuve d’Asie.” 

Reterences: Wells Williams, 7ze J/iddle 
Aingdom ; Hunter, 7he Indian Empire ; Marsh- 
man, //7story of India; Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica, under AAzwe and Danube. 


Mathematics 

The number work for the month will be 
correlated with the study of ventilation, 
history, and geography. In the subject of 
ventilation there will be as much applied 
mathematics as the class can handle. 

In estimating the cubic volume of air 
in the various rooms the pupils will be 
required to make precise measurements, SO 
that great care on their part will be neces- 


the corrections t 


sary in estimating be 
made for inequalities and projections of the 
wall, and for solid bodies. The students 
of the Seventh and Eighth Grades will not 
be too young to find the height of rooms and 
of buildings by triangulation, or by the use 
of the quadrant. ‘To do this the class will 
need to work out at least one proposition 
in geometry: that the sides of similar tri- 
angles are in proportion. 

In history there will be the comparison 
of the areas and populations of European 
countries. 

In geography comparisons of the lengths 
of various rivers in Eurasia; comparisons of 
actual to direct lengths of rivers; computa- 
tions of the size of river-basins, and of the 
carrying or erosive power of rivers. For 
instance, such examples as the following 
will be a great reinforcement to the study 
of geography: 

The annual discharge of solids in solution by 
the Rhine is 92.3 tons per square mile of river. 
What is the total discharge per year? 

How long will it take for the ;Rhine to wear 
its basin down one inch? etc. 


From the history of Ostia, Ravenna, and 


Adria calculate how long it would take to build 








OF 
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land into the sea a distance of one mile; of fift 





miles. 






Nature Study 





For December and January—the col§ 





months—the subject will be. the warming§ 





and ventilation of houses. Beginning 





with its particular room, the class will pri 





ceed to study the fresh-air supply of the 





whole school, and will then visit some 








convenient public building to see a venti 





lating system in operation. Each student 





will also make a special report to the clas 





on the means for ventilating his sleeping. 





room and the house he lives in. Before 


this subject is dropped, each pupil will 
present a drawing, accompanied by fill 


explanations, embodying his idea of a sys. 





tem of ventilation for the new building of 
the Chicago Institute. 

I. (a) The class might well begin this 
methods 


study by reading the cunning 


bees use to ventilate their hives in warm 
weather (see Encyclopedia Britannica, or 
Bees). (pb) 
normal air: N 79%, O 20.96%, CO, .osh 
O 20.99%, CO, .03%. Air 
Air in 
which candles will not burn: O 18.27%. 


Huber, on Constituents of 
Very pure air: 
beginning to be bad: O 20.60%. 
(c) Show the value of oxygen to animals, 
and of carbondioxide to vegetables. 

II. The breathing capacity of each 


child in the room will be tested and the 
average capacity for the room found. The 
pupils can then calculate precisely how 
much air should be brought into the room 
needs. 


for their Then, when they have 


discovered the absolute and_ imperative 
requirement of human beings for fresh ait, 
they may study what possible variations in 
the proportions of the air constituents can 
be safely allowed, and how much air should 
be provided per hour for each person— 


The 


then be ready to experiment on air to find 


1000-3000 cubic feet class. will 


out the amount of CO, in a given volume. 
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For this experiment the best and simplest 
instrument is Wolfert’s air-tester, which 
can be bought, or, preferably, made in any 
physics laboratory. The instrument will 
be easily understood from the accompany- 
ing diagram. A isa simple rubber bulb 
with a capacity of 28 cubic centimeters; B, a 
glass outlet tube with a constriction (E) 
near the open end; C, a glass test-tube 12 
centimeters in length and 12 miilimeters 
in diameter, with a horizontal mark near 
the bottom; the mark shows the height to 
which it must be filled with 3 cubic centi- 
meters of perfectly clear lime-water. Upon 
the whitened bottom of the tube is stamped 
a black mark. 


swab, a vial of vinegar for cleaning the 


A small standard (KF), a 


tube, and a bottle of clear lime-water com- 
pletes the instrument. 

To perform the experiment the test-tube 
should be filled with lime-water (a satu- 
rated solution) up to the horizontal mark. 
Then fill the rubber bulb with the air to 
be tested, insert the small tube nearly to 
the bottom of the lime-water, and expel 
the air as rapidly as may be without caus- 
ing the bubbles to overflow from the test- 
tube, always taking. care, however, to con- 
tinue the pressure on the bulb until the 
small tube is removed from the lime-water. 
Repeat this process until the black mark 
is quite obscured by the opacity produced 
by the reaction of the carbonic acid upon 
the lime-water. The observer’s point of 
view must be from above the mouth of the 
test-tube. 

After each observation the tube should 
Should a 


on the sides of 


be washed out and wiped dry. 
white incrustation form 
the tube it can be removed with a swab- 
bing of vinegar. The experiment should 
be performed by daylight, with the tube 
held over some white background, as a 
sheet of writing-paper; and care should 
be taken lest the result be made valueless 
by the experimenter’s breath. 
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of 





If the air be very foul, it will be neces- 
sary to examine the mark after filling and 
discharging the bulb a few times only, but 
if the air be good, twenty-five or more fill- 
ings can be expelled before an examina- 
tion is necessary. 
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Should the mark become obscured after 
expiring the bulb ten or fifteen times only, 
that air is unfit for continuous respiration. 
In a sick-chamber the air should be so 
pure that the mark will not become invisi- 
ble under the turbidity in less than thirty 
to forty expirations. 

The following table (compiled by Pro- 
fessor Wolfert) will show the amount of 
The table 
reads down, @. ¢., if one filling of air makes 


carbonic acid in the tested air. 


the lime-water turbid there would be 200 


volumes of CO, in 10,000 volumes of air: 


Number 








r | 16 | 12.5 31 7 16 4.3 
2 | 100 7) 42 32 | 6. 17 4.2 
3 67 | 1S | ta 35, | 6. 48 4.1 
} 50 || 19 | 10.5 34 | 5. 49 }.1 
5 40 || 20 |I0 36) il8 50 4 
6 33 || 21 Si 1) 368 4S 51 3:9 
7 29 22 Or 37 | 5. 52 3-9 
8 | 25 || 23 | 87 || 38 | 53 | 53 | 38 
9 | 22 24 6.3 || 39 455. 54 | 3.7 
10 | 20 || 25 | 8 jo 1:5 65 | 37 
II 18 || 26 77 || 40 | 46 56 3.6 
12 16 27 | 7-4 || 42 | 4.8 || 57 | 3.5 
ES) oh ans 25° || 7.1 ||, a3 | 46 | 58 3.5 
14 | 14 || 29 | 69 || 44 | 4-5 || 59 | 3.4 
15 13 30 | 6.6 | 45 | 4.4 1 60 3.3 











Nore. —If Wolfert’s 
bought or made, the experiment can be per- 


air-tester cannot be 


formed by using ordinary bottles—-a 16-0z., 
12-02., 10-02., 8-0z., 6-0z., 4-0z. sizes—--and pour- 
ing into eacIrhalf an ounce of saturated solution 
Then, after filling the remain- 
der of space with air to be tested, cork and 
shake the bottles, and put them by. If, after 
standing, each bottle should show a turbidity in 


of lime-water. 


its lime-water, there would be in the air of the 
12-0z. bottle less than .o4¢ of COz; in the I0-oz. 
more than .05¢; in the 8-oz. more than .06%; in 
the 6-02. .08%; and in the 4-oz. more than .17 

Oral Reading: Hovratius at the Bridge, con- 
Cicero, Cat- 
line; Julius Casar; Bulwer, Flight of Nydia 
(Last Days of Pompeii); ¥. H. 


VAN 


tinued; First Oration against 


Burnett, G7o- 


7 Training in hearing and producing 





English vowelsounds. (See Bell's vowel table 
in outline for Oral Reading.) 

Manual Training: See the November out- 
line. The chalk-modeling of river valleys, and 
basins will go on with a view to modeling 
The children 
will paint typical winter landscapes in connec- 


Eurasia at the end of the study. 


tion with their meteorological observations. 
Music: Cf%ristmas Bells, Niels Gade, text by 
Hans Christian Andersen, December CoURSE 
OF Stuby; Christmas Bells, text by Longfellow, 
Modern Music Series, Second Book, Eleanor 
Smith; Ve Shepherds, Arise, Reinecke, 50 Chil- 
dren’s Songs; SZ. Christopher, Mrs. Crosby 
COURSE OF Stupy; O/d 
Modern Music Series, Second Book, 


Adams, December 
Christmas, 
Eleanor Smith; /Vznter Song, Modern Music 
The Christ- 
mas Tree, Edward Grieg (Augener & Co, edi- 
tion). 
Latin: 


Series, First Book, Eleanor Smith: 


(Katharine M. Stillwell.) On 
opening school it was found that few of 
the Sixth and Seventh Grade pupils had 
studied either French or German. So it 
was thought best for this year to teach 
Latin in the Eighth Grade only. 

The series of lessons as planned for begin- 
ners has been used in this grade, and the 
work will be continued according to the 
following outline: 

Reading Lesson 

1. Alize ménsz sunt marmoree, sed aliz 

sunt citrez. 


2. Selle non multe sunt. 


COURSE OF 


STUDY 





3. Tua sella non est cathedra. 

4. Mea sella est diira. 

5. Puella est in cathedra. 
Vocabulary 

ADJECTIVE, 

dira 


NOUN. 


cathedra — easy chair. hard. 
Points to be Made 


1. General review. 


2. Write the conjugation; third, present in- 


dicative. 
Reading Lesson 
1. Puella ad scholain it. 


2. Puella a villa ad scholam it. 


3. Schola est in pergula. 
4. Schola prima hora incipit. 
5. Puella semper cum serva it. 


6. Serve capsdas puellis ad scholam 
ferunt. 
7. Sella sunt in schola. 
8. Puellz in sellis sunt. 
g. In tabellis scribunt. 
10. Tabelle sunt cérez. 
11. Prima hora tabellz puellarum sunt 
vacue. 
12. Quinta hora sunt pléne litterarum. 
13. In schola puelle litteras discunt 
et scribunt. 
14. Grecam linguam discunt. 
15. Arithméticam discunt. 
16. Litteras et Gracas et ROmanas dis- 
cunt. 


Vocabulary 


NOUNS. VERBS. 


schola—school. ed —go. 


pergula—shop incipid—begin. 


hora—hour. fero—carry. 
capsa—satchel. scribs——write. 
tabella—tablet. disco—-learn. 
lingua—language. 
arithmética—arithmetic 


litterae——literature 


PREPOSITIONS, ADVERBS. 


cum—with. semper—always. 
ad—to. sa pe—often. 
in—in. nunc—now. 


a or ab-—from. 
ADJECTIVES. 


prima—frst. Greca—Greek. 
cérea—waxen. Romana—koman. 
vacua—empty. quinta—fifth. 


pléna—full. sdla—alone. 

















sunt 


“UIN, 


cunt 


in. 
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Points to Be Made 
1. Ablative. 
(a) Separation. 
(b) Sociative. 
c. Time when. 
2, Ad—with the accusative (place to which). 
Questions to be Answered in Latin 
1, Does the Roman girl go to school alone? 
2, Who is with her? 
2, What does the servant do for her? 
4, When does she go to school? 
<, What is on her tablet? 
6. Where is the tablet? 
7, Do Roman girls ever learn the Greek lan- 
guage first? 
8. What literature do they read? 
Reading 
1. MatroOna Romana tunicam gerit. 


to 


Stolam et pallam gerit. 
Stola est longa et albra. 
Matron Romane umbellas fertint. 


bY 


5. Tunica matron est lanea. 
6. Serva lanain déducit. 
>, Matrone texit. 
Vocabulary 
VERBS, 
déducd—spin. 
tex6—weave. 


NOUNS. 
matrona—-matron. 
stola— stole. 
umbella—umbrella. 

ADVERBS. 
ubi—where. 
ibi—there. 


lana—wool. 


ADJECTIVES. 
lanea—woolen. 
Points to be Made 
I, Genitive. 
2, Dative. (Indirect object.) 
Questions to be Answered in Latin 
1, What does the Roman matron wear? 
2. Describe the tunic. 
3. Describe the stole. 
4. Who spins the wool for the matron? 
5. Where do they spin? 
Reading 
1. Plérumque stola matron est lana 
alba. 
2, Cum matrdna ROmana tunicain co6- 
Nexuit tum stolam induit. 
3. Tum plérumque zona lanea cingit. 
4. Domine lineads tunicis non plérum- 


que gerunt, sed seepe ancillz gerunt. 
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5. Ancillz lanam texunt, sed numquam 
sine domina. 
Vocabulary 
VERBS, 
cingd—bind. 


NOUNS 
zona—girdle. 
domina-—-mistress. 
ancilla—maid-servant. 
PREPOSITION WITH tum 


indué6—put on. 
ADVERBS. 
then. 
ABLATIVE, 
sine—without. 


numquam-—-never. 

plérumque—generally. 
CONJUNCTION. 

cum—when. 


ADJECTIVE. 
linea—linen. 
Points to be Made 
1. Assumptive sentences. 
2. Ablative means. 
3. Perfect tense. 
Writing Lesson 
Class will write about the school, using the 
first person. 
Review Grammar 


Declension of nouns and adjectives. 


Reading 

1. Puer ROmanus bullam gerébat. 

2. Togam pretextam gerébat. 

3. Clavus latus et purpureus togam pre- 
textain distinguébat. 

4. Cum pueri septem ann6s nati erant, 
ad scholam grammaticam ibant. 

5. Puer erat numquam sine pedagogo, 
Greco servo, qui Greeca lingua eum insti- 
tuébat. 

Vocabulary 

NOUNS. VERBS, 

toga pretexta — dress 
of youth. 


distingué — distin- 
guish. 
band. institus — educate. 


puer — boy. 


clivus 


ADJECTIVES. 


pedagogus — tutor. J 
eee .dbe latus — broad. 
grammaticus — gram- 
PRONOUN. mar. 


eum. 
Points to be Made 
Nouns; second, declension, masculine. 
Imperfect tense. 
Septem annds nati 
Pronouns. 
Questions to be Answered in Latin 
1. What did the Roman boy wear? 
2. When did he attend the grammar school? 
3. What did he learn there? 
4. Who taught him the Greek language? 


tN 


idiom. 


= Ye 





COURSE 


INTERROGATIVE 
PARTICLES. 


tabula picta—painting. 
ADJECTIVE. 


Latinus— Latin. Quid—-what. 
Nonne. 
Points to Be Made 
1. Question with ndnne. 
2, Conditional, si. 























Reading Reading 
Thi ] Pryit? ar ij iti . * a . , F 
Be Ubi chola fuit: Seepnae in Latin.) 1. Schola ROmana bona fuit, sed magis. 
2 Nonne Ss hola inc ie Ora prima: thr scum Gait, 
> Sell e . ; é . eo * 
es llae SEARe 10 a hola. , 2. Sevérus quidem fuit, sed idstus ¢ 
}. Pueri in sellis erant ante magistrum.  ponys 
- ; ~} ar) ai € 7 ] - mi . . ce . 
.. Quid in schola pueri Romani dis 3. Impiger is fuit. 
cebi i“ — ‘ 4. Discipulus cum malus_ est, schol; 
6. n schola discébant legere et scribere. ‘ . ae 
sete sinha Orn hots quoque mala est. 
>. Scribébant in tabellis stild, si charta 5. Visne scholam tuam esse bonam? 
non fuit. ." — 6. Puer qui nOn attentus est, numquam 
8. Greecz inguam Giscebant. — Ss 
ear a Maaticnk Sits paratus est. 
9. | Terie, opera Naevii et Ennil, 7. Tiine semper attentus es? 
primo6rum poétarum Latinoruin. 8. Cum schol héra est, opus fac; cun 
bie : O- . < A Vt, 8 tad, Hi) 
1o. Arithméticam discébant. ladi hora est }dd té da 
11. Charta non erat, ergd tabula erat g. Sic semper letus eris 
cuique puero. 
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First declension nouns. 

Second declension nouns, masculine. 
Verbs, third conjugation, indicative mode, 
present, imperfect, future and perfect tenses 
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2.His King he loved, his King he served, 
Through weather cold, nor ever swerved 
From work that cost him toil and pain, 


From work that showed so little gain, 
This Christopher the brave. 


Copyright. 1900, by Mrs. Crosby Adams, 





3.May little children serve this King, 
As this good man, and to Him bring 


Just what they have that’s best and true, 
To give unto the King he knew, 
St. Christopher, the brave. 


Published by Crosby Adams, 40 Randolph St., Chicago. 
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2.They looked up and saw a star | 4. This star drew nigh to the North West 


Shining in the east beyond them far, 
And to the earth it gave great light, 
And so it continued both day and night. 
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.And by the light of that same star 
Three wise men came from country far; 
To seek for a King was their intent, 
And to follow the star wherever it went. 








O’er Bethlehem it took its rest, 
And there it did both stop and stay, 
Right in the place where Jesus lay. 


.Then entered in those wise men three, 


Fell reverently upon their knee, 
And offered there in His Presence 
Their gold and myrrh and frankincense. 
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